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Susmitrep py Mr. Haypen 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SrATEs, 
January 5 (calendar day, April 7), 1938. 
Ordered, That the letter from the president of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, transmitting the report of the proceedings of the 
thirtieth meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 


Deaf, held at New York, N. Y., June 20 to 25, 1937, be printed as a 
Senate document. 
Attest: 


Epwin A. Hatsey, Secretary. 
I 








LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Cotumpi1A INSTITUTION FoR THE Drar, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1938. 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 
1897, I have the honor to submit the proceedings of the thirtieth 
meeting of the convention, held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, June 20 to 25, inclusive, 1937. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
PercivaL Haun, President. 
Hon. Joun N. Garner, 
President of the Senate. 
Hon. Witt1am B. BanxKueap, 
Speaker of the House. 

















LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


BerKetey, Caur., January 19, 1938. 


Perrcivau Hatt, Litt. D., L. H. D., 
President, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with section 4 of the act of incorporation 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved 
January 26, 1897, a report is to be made to Congress, through the 
president of Columbia Institution for the Deaf at Washington, D. C., 
of “such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers 
shall deem to be of general public interest and value concerning the 
education of the deaf.” 

In agreement with the above request, I have the honor to submit 
herewith a comprehensive report, containing such papers and ad- 
dresses as may be of special interest or of historic value all of which 
were presented at the thirtieth meeting, held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in New York City, June 20-25, 1937, inclusive. 

May I respectfully request that this report be laid before the Con- 
gress? 

Very truly yours, 
Extwoop A. STEVENSON, 
Secretary, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 








ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Mich- 
igan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith, 
of Fairbault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Col- 
orado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers and 
members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
“Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf”, for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and 
by that name it may sue, plead, and be impleaded, in any court of law or 
equity, and may use and havé a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Src. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold 
personal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the 
promotion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Src. 8. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
bylaws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or bylaws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine and shall report to Congress, through the president 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C., such 
portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to be of 
general public interest and value concerning the education of the deaf. 


Approved, January 26, 1897, 














MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also called the “First Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.” ) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August 24-26, 1870. 
Eighth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 
BHleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
Thirteenth—Chicago, Ill., July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 
Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28—-August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
Eighteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25-July 3, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917. 
Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28—July 8, 1920. 
Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 1923. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 29-July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27-—July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 
Twenty-seventh—Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 22-26, 1931. 
Twenty-eighth—West Trenton, N. J., June 18-23, 1933. 
Twenty-ninth—Jacksonville, Ill., June 17-21, 1935. 
Thirtieth—New York, N. Y., June 20-25, 1937. 


LIST OF PRESIDENTS 


1. Christopher Morgan. 13. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois. 
2. Thomas Day, Connecticut. 14. Wesley O. Connor, Georgia. 
8. John W. Andrews, Ohio. 15-20. Edward Miner Gallaudet, Dis- 
4, James H. Skinner, Virginia. trict of Columbia. 
5. Rev. J. M. Sturtevant. 21-23. Percival Hall, District of Colum- 
6. Harvey P. Peet, New York. bia. 
7. Rev. Collins Stone, Connecticut. 24. Newton F. Walker, South Carolina. 
8. W. W. Turner, Connecticut. 25. John W. Jones, Ohio. 
9. Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin. 26. Frank M. Driggs, Utah. 
10. Edward Miner Gallaudet, District | 27. Elbert A. Gruver, Pennsylvania. 
of Columbia. 28. Thomas S. McAloney, Colorado. 
11. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois. 29. Alvin E. Pope, New Jersey. 
12. Warring Wilkinson, California. 30. Harris Taylor, New York. 








OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF (1937-39), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND OTHER 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President.—Ignatius Bjorlee, LL, D., superintendent, Maryland State School 
for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Vice President Elwood A. Stevenson, M. A., principal, California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Secretary.——Burton W. Driggs, M. A., secretary, Idaho School for the Deaf, 
Gooding, Idaho. 

Treasurer——Odie W. Underhill, M. A., North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C, 

DIRECTORS 


[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Victor O. Skyberg, M. A., superintendent, New York School for the Deaf, New 
York, N. Y. 
Miss Catherine Ford, Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
Miss Louisa B. Walker, B. A., principal, South Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Cedar Spring, S. C. 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS 


Supervision.—Miss Mildred A. Groht, Lexington School, New York, N. Y. 

Preschool and kindergarten.—Miss Margaret Scyster, Illinois School, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Speech development.—Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Auricular training and rhythm.—Mrs. Amy Hales Leach, Pennsylvania School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Curriculum content.—Dr. Harris Taylor, 15 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 

Vocational training and art.—Tom L. Anderson, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 


Iowa. 
Health and physical education—Alan B. Crammatte, Louisiana School, Baton 


Rouge, La. 

Social and character training—Leonard M. Elstad, Minnesota School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. ; 

Publication.—Tobias Brill, New Jersey School, West Trenton, N. J. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1935-37 


President.—Harris Taylor, LL. D., State supervisor, the deaf and the blind, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Vice president.—Ignatius Bjorlee, LL. D., superintendent, Maryland State 
School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Secretary.—Elwood A. Stevenson, M. A., principal, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Treasurer.—Odie W. Underhill, M. A., North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 

DIRECTORS 


[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Daniel T. Cloud, LL. B., managing officer, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Clarence J. Settles, Ph. D., president, Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, St. Augustine, Fla, 

Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, M. A., principal, Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


vit 














MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 





MEMBERSHIP LIST 


LIFE MEMBER 


Humbert, Mrs. L. 


A., Gary, S. Dak. 


MEMBERS 


Abercrombie, Nell, Baton Rouge, La. 

Abernathy, BH. R., superintendent, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Abernethy, Sarah H., Beverly, Mass. 

Ackerly, Mrs. D. G., Baton Rouge, La. 

Ackley, Marcia, Malone, N. Y. 

Acuff, Lutie G., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Adam, Raymond L., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Adams, Mrs. Catherine D., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Adcock, Hal, Little Rock, Ark. 

Adcock, Mary Nell, Little Rock, Ark. 

Alber, Melda, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Alberson, Bernice, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Alcorn, Sophia K., Detroit, Mich. 

Alcott, Mrs. Charles, Talladega, Ala. 

Aldrup, Mrs. Frances B., Omaha, Nebr. 

Alexander, John W., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Alexander, Mrs. John W., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Allen, Mrs. Alice B., Talladega, .‘la. 

Allen, Dale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allen, Imogene, West Trenton, N. J. 

Allie, Margaret H., Flint, Mich. 

Allison, Isaac, Washington, D. C. 

Allison, Maurine S., Frederick, Md. 

Almy, Louise, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Amberg, Howard, Overlea, Md. 

Ames, Margaret, West Hartford, Conn. 

Amos, Mary L., Akron, Ohio. 

Amshey, Anna E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Anderson, Beda L., Northampton, 
Mass. 
Anderson, Mrs. Effie W., Council 


Bluffs, Iowa. 
Anderson, Olga, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Anderson, Tom L., Council Bluffs, 

Iowa. 
Andrews, Mrs. Alice, Omaha, Nebr. 
Andrews, Georgia E., Flint, Mich. 
Anita, Sister Rose, Buffalo, N .Y. 
Ann, Sister Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Arbaugh, Laura, St. Louis, Mo. 
Archer, Mildred §8., New York, N. Y. 
Archer, T. V., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Armstrong, B. P., Fulton, Mo. 
Armstrong, John E., New York, N. Y. 
Armstrong, Laura, Tucson, Ariz. 
Arnold, Dorothy, Romney, W. Va. 
Arnold, Mrs. Julia, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Arnold, Susan B., Romney, W. Va. 
*Arthearn, C. R., New York, N. Y. 
Atkinson, M. E., West Hartford, Conn. 
Avery, Mina B., Cedar Spring, S. C. 


*Registered at New York convention but not eligible to membership in the organization, 


Babcock, Louise, Frederick, Md. 
Bach, Mary, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Backer, Florence, Frederick, Md. 
Bailey, Alice M., Northampton, Mass. 
Bailey, Ruth, Jacksonville, Il. 
Baker, Frances, Providence, R. I. 
Baker, Ruth S., Romney, W. Va. 
Balasa, Joseph T., Danville, Ky. 
Ballenger, Mary, Salem, Oreg. 
Banning, Betty, Montreal, 
Canada. 
Baptista, Sister M., Irvington, Md. 
Barnes, Elizabeth, Romney, W. Va. 
Barnes, Genevieve, Jacksonville, Il. 
Barnes, Harvey B., Jacksonville, III. 
Barnes, Mrs. Virginia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Barron, Mary Grey, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Bass, R. A., Staunton, Va. 
Bass, Mrs. Mary, Staunton, Va. 
Bates, Laura MeDill, Gooding, Idaho. 
Baughman, Robert, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Baxter, Effie B., Jacksonville, Il. 
Baysinger, Orville E., Fulton, Mo. 
Beard, F. A., Baton Rouge, La. 
Beauchamp, James B., Danville, Ky. 
Becker, Valentine, Washington, D. C. 
Bedford, Isabel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bekken, H. M., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Bell, Mrs. Fannie, Little Rock, Ark. 
Bell, Flora, Belleville, Ontario. 
Bell, Frances K., West Trenton, N. J. 
Belock, Mary, New York, N. Y. 
Bender, Ruth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bennett, Josephine, New York, N. Y. 
Benning, Samuel G., New York, N. Y. 
Bensing, Elsie O., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Benson, Cecily, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Benson, Mary A., Frederick, Md. 
Berg, Lloyd E., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Berger, Armata E., Malone, N. Y. 
Berke:.ey, Anne B., Rome, N. Y. 
3erry, Amelia E., New York, N. Y. 
Berry, Louise, Akron, Ohio. 
Bessusparis, John, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Best, Harry, Lexington, Ky. 
Betts, Otis A., Goldsboro, N. C. 
Bickford, Anna A., Beverly, Mass. 
Birchenall, Mrs. Margaret, West 
Trenton, N. J. 
Birck, Mrs. Vernon §., Berkeley, Calif. 
Birck, Vernon S., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bird, Eleanor Lunsford, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Bjorlee, Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 


Quebec, 








*Bjorlee, Mrs. Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
Black, Dorothy, West Trenton, N. J. 
Black, Mrs. Louise C., Staunton, Va. 
Blankenship, Mrs. Ota, Omaha, Nebr. 
Bledsoe, John F., Overlea, Md. 
Bloomer, Mrs. Helen, Tucson, Ariz. 
Blue, John, Romney, W. Va. 

Boatner, Edmund B., West Hartford, 


Conn. 

Boatwright, John T., Faribault, Minn. 
Bodycomb, Margaret, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Bonham, Guy L., West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Booth, Eleanor M., Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 

Boslett, Cecelia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bossi, Edna I., Delavan, Wis. 

Bost, Elizabeth, New York, N. Y. 

Bouchard, Mrs. Eunice W., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Bouchard, Joseph W., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Bouteiller, Mrs. Lucy, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Bovee, Emilie D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bowman, Mrs. Ethel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Boyer, Mrs. Ina, Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 

Boyles, Clarice, Romney, W. Va. 

Brace, Mrs. C. R., Austin, Tex. 

Brace, C. R., Austin, Tex. 

Bradford, Charles A., New York, N. Y. 

Braham, Mrs. Blanche, Fulton, Mo. 

Braly, Kenneth W., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Branson, W. E., Little Rock, Ark. 

Brasell, Mrs. Waymah, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Bray, T. Emery, Delavan, Wis. 

Breese, Estelle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Breitwieser, Janice, Frederick, Md. 

Bridgetta, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brill, Richard, Berkeley, Calif. 

Brill, Tobias, West Trenton, N. J. 

Britt, Georgia Rose, Little Falls, N. J. 

Broadbent, Martha H., Philadelphia, 
ra. 

Bronson, Catherine, Danville, Ky. 

Brooks, Amelia, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Brooks, Carrie, Austin, Tex. 

Brooks, Charles L., New York, N. Y. 

Brown, Alfred L., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Brown, Catherine, Baton Rouge, La. 

Brown, Mrs. Doyle, Fulton, Mo. 

Brown, George K., Morganton, N. C. 

Brown, Harry B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Mary A., Gooding, Idaho. 

Brown, Warren O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Browne, Agnes, New York, N. Y. 
3rowne, Gertrude, New York, N. Y. 

Bruce, Lulu M., Danville, Ky. 

Bruce, M. Ethel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bruner, Martha, Talladega, Ala. 

Bruns, Henry B., Berkeley, Calif. 

Bruns, Margaret E., Berkeley, Calif. 


MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 








Ix 


Bryan Mrs. A. J., Baton Rouge, La. 
Buchanan, Arthur P., Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 
3uchanan, Susan, Staunton, Va. 
Buckley, Agnes S., New York, N. Y. 
Buckley, Helen, New York, N. Y. 
Buckwalter, Winifred, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Bullard, Gwendolyn, New York, N. Y. 
Buell, Edith M., Bronxville, N. Y. 
Bumann, Edmund, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Bunnell, Demma E., Salem, Oreg. 
Burbank, Mrs. Edith, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Burbank, Fred B., West Trenton, N. J. 
Burgett, Evadna Jane, Rochester, N. Y. 
Burke, Mary M., New York, N. Y. 
Burnes, Byron B., Faribault, Minn. 
3urnet, Eugenia, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lurns, Mrs. Eleanor, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 
Burns, Louis W., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Burns, 8S. Robey, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Burt, Grace, Belleville, Ontario. 
Burton, Jane Offutt, Romney, W. Va. 
Butler, Stahl, Newport News, Va. 
Butters, Hugh F., Omaha, Nebr. 
Butters, Mrs. Vera F., Omaha, Nebr. 
Byrd, Cora M., Morganton, N. C. 


Calahan, Harriet E., New York, N. Y. 
Calhoun, Roy, Little Rock, Ark. 
Caligiuri, Alfrec, Jackson, Miss. 
Camenisch, Exaily, Romney, W. Va. 
Cameron, Duncan, Delavan, Wis. 
Camp, Frances, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Campbell, Carmalette, Columbus, Ohio. 
Campbell, Hazeline, Morganton, N. C. 
Caperton, Ama, Austin, Tex. 
Caple, J. L., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Capps, Elizabeth, Frederick, Md. 
Capron, Lillian, Austin, Tex. 
Carey, Mrs. Mary B., Wilmington, Del. 
Carmody, Mary C., New York, N. Y. 
Carney, Mary, New York, N. Y. 
Carr, Margaret T., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Carroll, Honora, St. Louis, Mo. 
Carter, Clyde, Little Rock, Ark. 
Carter, Frances F., Portland, Maine. 
*Carter, Matie, Albany, N. Y. 
Carter, Maud, Olathe, Kans. 
Carver, Leora, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cary, Mary, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Caselbore, Jules, New York, N. Y. 
Cason, Mary D., Frederick, Md. 
Catherine, Sister Jane, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cerdes, W., Baton Rouge, La. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Margaret, 
dega, Ala. 
Chambers, 
Tenn. 
Chapman, R, O., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Chatwin, Arthur E., Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 
Cheek, Mrs. Wilhelmina, Jacksonville, 
Til. 
Chorney, Rose, Newark, N. J. 
Chrisman, Katharine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Talla- 


William H., Knoxville, 











































































x MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Christian, Harvey T., Omaha, Nebr. 

Christie, Dora, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Christoffersen, Hazel, Omaha, Nebr. 

Christopher, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Church, Mrs. Lillian L., Romney, W. 
Va. 

Clapp, Clarice, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Clark, Alice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark, Alice E., Davenport, Iowa. 

Clark, Glen, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Clarke, Gordon W., West Hartford, 
Conn, 

Clarke, Julia A., Providence, R. I. 

Clayton, F. Arthur, Omaha, Nebr. 

Cleary, Genevieve C., Lake Ronkon- 
koma, Long Island. 

Cleary, Rosemary R., Lake Ronkon- 
koma, Long Island. 

Clifton, Vida, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cloud, D. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Coats, Dewey, Fulton, Mo. 

Cobb, Florence M., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Coburn, Alice T., Chicago, Il. 

Coburn, Mrs. Julia E., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Cochran, Francis, New York, N. Y. 

Coffey, M. Adelaide, Romney, W. Va. 

Cohen, Abram, Providence, R. I. 

Cole, Margaret R., Providence, R. I. 

Coleman, Mrs. Mary McCormack, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Coleman, Sara Lee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Collins, Marcella, New York, N. Y. 

Columban, Sister M., Oakland, Calif. 

Compton, Sunshine, Austin, Tex. 

Conner, Gladys M., Salem, Oreg. 

Connery, Julia M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connor, Wesley O., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Conrad, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Constantia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cook, Mrs. Anna L., Tuxedo, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Cook, Dorothy, Washington, D. C. 

Cook, Fred §8., Faribault, Minn. 

Cooper, Mrs. May B., Berkeley, Calif. 

Copeland, Pauline B., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Coretti, Marie, Overlea, Md. 

Cornell, Louise E., New York, N. Y. 

Corrington, Marguerite, Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Cortese, Bertha, New York, N. Y. 

Corwin, Mrs. W. R., Fulton, Mo. 

Cosgriff, Bernadette, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Courrege, Mrs. A. S., Baton Rouge, La. 

Covey, Mrs. Grace, Baton Rouge, La. 

Cowles, Katharine B., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Cox, Mrs. Edna, Little Rock, Ark. 

Craig, Annie V., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Craig, Mrs. Hazel T., Washington, 
D. C. 

Craig, Sam B., Washington, D. ©. 

Crammatte, Alan B., Baton Rouge, La. 

Crammatte, Mrs. F. B., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Crampton, Alice, West Trenton, N. J. 


Crampton, Mildred, Jersey City, N. J. 
Crandall, Mrs. Laura R., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 
Cranwill, Alfred, Olathe, Kans. 
Craven, Ada E., West Hartford, Conn. 
Craven, Edith M., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Crawford, May Trend, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Creath, Jeanette, Austin, Tex. 
Crocket, Claire, Austin, Tex. 
Croker, Gertrude, New York, N. Y. 
Cropsey, Geraldine, West Trenton, 
N. J. 
Crosby, Mrs. Laura L., Delavan, Wis. 
Crouter, John Yale, Providence, R. I. 
Crow, Arthur, Little Rock, Ark. 
Cuddy, Nelle M., Romney, W. Va. 
Cullen, Anna A., Chicago, Ill. 
Cunningham, Alice, Omaha, Nebr. 
Curtis, Aileen M., Mystic, Conn. 
Curtis, E. Ivan, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Curtis, Marie, Baton Rouge, La. 
Curtis, Mary, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Curtiss, Louise, Olathe, Kans. 
Cuthbertson, Mrs. Flossie, Fulton, Mo. 
Cutler, S. James, New York, N. Y. 


Dallett, Jean, Northampton, Mass. 

Daly, Miss K. B., Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Daniel, Elizabeth, Beverly, Mass. 

Daniels, Belinda, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Daniels, Margaret B., Washington, 
D. C. 

Danner, Ruth, West Trenton, N. J. 

Davies, Everett H., New York, N. Y. 

Davies, Mrs. Rachel Dawes, West 
Trenton, N. J. 

Davis, Blanche BE., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davis, Evelyn G., New York, N. Y. 

Davis, Mrs. Lettie, Austin, Tex. 

Davis, Robert L., Austin, Tex. 

Davis, Mrs. Serena F., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Davis, William H., Austin, Tex. 

Davis, William M., Austin, Tex. 

DeArman, Mildred, Little Rock, Ark. 

DeArmond, Jennie Gray, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Deatherage, Marian, Jacksonville, Ill. 

De Shantal, Sister M., Irvington, Md. 

Deem, Hattie L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Demarest, Mrs. Isabelle M., 
Trenton, N. J. 

DeMotte, Amelia, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Dempsey, Mary G., New York, N. Y. 

Denison, Charlotte E., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Dennis, Mary, Columbus, Ohio. 

DePaolis, Elizabeth E., Rochester, 
mn. X. 

Dermody, Charles F., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Des Champs, Mrs. C. New York, N. Y. 

De Smet, Mrs. Elizabeth, West 'I'ren- 
ton, N. J. 


West 








DeWitt, Elizabeth, Romney, W. Va. 
Dial, Helen, Jacksonville, Ill 
Divine, Hope, Baton Rouge, La. 
Divine, L. R., Baton Rouge, La. 
Dobson, Louise, New York, N. Y. 
Dobson, Mary, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Dobyns, R. S., Jackson, Miss. 
Dodge, Camille S., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Doherty, Agnes, New York, N. Y. 
Dolph, Madge, New York, N. Y. 
Donnelly, Katherine A., Malone, N. Y. 
Dosithens, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dowd, Mrs. Florence McElver, 
chester, N. Y. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
ARTICLE IJ, OBJECTS 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif. : 

“Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for improvement, 
making results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and some- 
times actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely 
different treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 

“Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include 
all known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in 
the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action 
and work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an 
object common to all. 

“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that 
the measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of 
labor: Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers 
for trial should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to 
novices, before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test 
be made and that those who are found to have a sufficient hearing to dis- 
tinguish sound shall be instructed orally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERS 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the des: may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing execu- 
tive committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of $1 
and annual dues of $1, but the payment of the initiation fee may be waived by 
the executive committee. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
registered at each regular meeting. 
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XXII CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION 


So. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
into single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

Src. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who 
will receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are 
forfeited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


SEcTION 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected by 
ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the convention. 
They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall have 
power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sec. 2. There shall be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the asso- 
ciation nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section on supervision, 
one for a section on preschool and kindergarten, one for speech development, 
one for auricular training and rhythm, one for curriculum content, one for 
vocational training and art, one for health and physical education, one for 
social and character training, and one for a section on publication. Before the 
adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the leader 
of each section shall report to the executive committee for confirmation nomi- 
nations of a chairman and additional members, not to exceed four, to serve on 
such committee. 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be 
in the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions 
of such bylaws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Spo. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of 
the association in regular standing. 

Seo. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


SEcTION 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Src. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but 
they may be used in committee meetings. 

Seo. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 4 months in advance 
and notice of local meetings at least 2 months in advance. 

Sro. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must 
be present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited 
active members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their member- 
ship fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he shall 
have been elected. 

ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, 
That at such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be 
present. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and bequeath 
to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promotion of 
the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing execu- 
tive committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, and 
“subject to the following conditions, to wit :” 








REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, HELD AT 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY, WEST ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 20-25, 1937 


SUNDAY, JUNE 20 
Registration, Horace Mann School. 
OPENING SESSION 
Horace Mann Auditorium, 8 p. m. 


Presiding: Dr. Harris Taylor, director, convention program, New York. 

Invocation: Rev. G. C. Braddock, vicar, St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf, New 
York City. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 

Mr. Joseph J. Endres, chief, physically handicapped children’s bureau, New 
York State Department of Education. 

Dr. Merle E. Frampton, general adviser, education of the handicapped, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


RESPONSES TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president of the convention, superintendent, 
Maryland State School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Percival Hall, president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jennie M. Henderson, principal, Horace Mann School, Boston. 

Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf. 

Mr. E. A. Stevenson, superintendent, California School for the Deaf. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, superintendent, Ontario School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Taytor. The thirtieth meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will now come to order. 

Governor Lehman; the mayor of the city; the superintendent of 
city schools; the commissioner of education; Dr. Butler, president of 
Columbia, have all sent their greetings and best wishes and expres- 
sions of regret that they could not be with us this evening. A number 
of these delayed until the last minute, hoping that they could be with 
you, but from the tone of their letters there is no question of their 
sincere wish that this convention may be successful in every way. 

We have with us this evening as the representative of the State 
department of education, one who grew up in New York and entered 
into educational work abroad. He began his teaching in New Jersey. 
[Laughter.] He started at the vocational end, which, in my opinion, 
is the place where we really get the understanding of young people, 
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o THIRTIETH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
and later took up the academic side. He was seen and heard and 
seized by Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, the commissioner for vocational edu- 
cation, in my opinion, one of the sanest educators that American has 
today. Mr. Joseph J. Endres is at the head of the bureau for the 
physically handicapped children of this State, looking toward the 
education of the deaf, the hard of hearing, the blind, the partly 
sighted, the crippled, and all others who have suffered under a dis- 
advantage. 

He is giving this work attention, he is giving it intelligent atten- 
tion, and I think he is one of those who are going to help us solve 
many of our problems. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I present Mr. Joseph J. Endres, of the State 
department of education. [Applause.] 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Mr. Josrpn J. Enpres. Mr. Chairman, guests, the opportunity that 
presents itself to me tonight is a very rare one, chiefly for the reason 
that this is my first occasion of meeting with this group. 

Dr. Taylor told the truth when he told of the various activities that 
I have charge of, but it is only within the last year that I have had 
the good fortune and pleasure of becoming associated with the resi- 
dential schools for the deaf and the blind. Only recently there ap- 
peared in the New York papers an article telling of the sale of the 
property of the New York School for the Deaf—or more affection- 
ately known to most of us as Fanwood, I believe. That was news. 
One of the other papers carried an article in which there was a 
human-interest story. It told of the relationship of a man who had 
in his youth lived in that particular area of New York City when 
it was very decidedly a farm. And that when it came time for him 
to go to school he had to go way downtown, a drive by horse and 
wagon of about 14 or 15 miles. In the subsequent growth of this 
city we all know what has happened to the area where that school 
originally was part of a cow pasture, so to speak. 

I think that the transition in the movement of the education of the 
deaf has been somewhat similar. I also read only recently that there 
was a convention of this group here in New York City quite a num- 
ber of years ago. It is probable that there are not many persons 
here this evening who were at that meeting. However, there has been 
one good friend who has continued on and been an associate in this 
work, a leader in the thought, and is still a counsel to the State educa- 
tion department. And I take great pleasure in saying to all of you 
here tonight that the State education department sincerely appreci- 
ates the fine things that our own Dr. Taylor has done in behalf of 
the education of the deaf in the State of New York. [Applause.] 

I have already said that I have been in this work only 1 year. It 
will be 1 year on the 1st of July. I can say to you who are coming 
into the State, either as strangers or friends of the people who are 
in this State, that you are going to have a very cordial and hearty 
reception. I say that to you because of my own experience in com- 
ing and meeting with this group of residential school superintendents 
and. teachers this year, which has been one of the very happiest years 
in my career, particularly in the association with this group. 
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I not only give you the greetings of the State of New York but 
I am sure that I express the cordial greetings for those superin- 
tendents who are a part of the New York State program. Thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Dr. Taytor. In a way, I am connected with the State department 
of education and Mr. Endres is a good boss. In a certain way, I 
am associated with Teachers College. My name is printed there in 
very small type. And I have in effect another boss that we shall 
hear from very shortly. 

First, of course, everyone grows up and goes to school and all of 
that, but we first heard of our distinguished friend as the president 
of a college in Arkansas where he was the only Republican in the 
town. And the railroad used to run Sunday excursions to see a live 
white Republican. Afterward he was associated as a professor in 
Harvard, dealing with education and philanthropic foundations, an 
editor, a ’ publisher, a writer on economic subjects, head of the New 
York School for the Blind, chief builder up of the education of the 
handicapped at Teachers College, deeply interested in all matters 
pertaining to everyone with any type of misfortune whatsoever. 

I respectfully introduce to you Dr. Merle E. Frampton. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Dr. Framrton. Dr. Taylor, distinguished guests, members of the 
association, were it not for the fact that I know Dr. Taylor is Scotch 
instead of Irish, I would have accused him of having been recently 
to a place which is known as the Blarney Stone. But I know Dr. 
Taylor well and I do appreciate his kind remarks. 

I presume that I should tonight speak briefly in an address of 
welcome. I cannot, however, refrain from pointing out to you some 
of the things which are in my heart and which have a vital relation- 
ship to the welfare of every teacher, worker, and superintendent of 
schools and institutions for the handicapped through the length and 
breadth of our land, 

I want to speak tor a few minutes on the difference between 
see-ers and lookers, And if you will permit me to use the term and 
spell it with a little alliteration, see-ers, I think you will catch what 
I am trying to emphasize. 

There were three young men, brothers, who went to the World’s 
Exposition held recently in Chicago. The first young man tasted all 
of the foods that he could find. He was incessantly 2ating. He rode 
all of the roller coasters and he took in all of the thrills. He went 
to look at the World’s Fair. 

The second young man took in all the mechanical exhibits. He 
was interested in the mechanisms, all the new scientific exhibits in 
vogue. He also went to look at the World’s Fair. 

The third young man was interested in the former two. He sam- 
pled the cotton candy and the hot dogs, and he rode occasionally on 
the roller coasters. He also was interested in the scientific demon- 
strations. But he did something more—he studied the people. He 
~~ people. He went to the World’s Fair to see and not merely to 
OOK, 

I have attended a great many conventions and a great many con- 
ferences, and I think a great many of our people go to look at con- 
ventions and not to see conventions. I hope today, this week, that 
members of this convention have come here to see people and to ‘study 
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about children. A new day is dawning in the field of education for 
the handicapped and particularly for the deaf. The day of the cadet 
training corps or the special summer class on the cadet level may 
not be over, but it is fast being superseded by a more effective train- 
ing program. We will never find a substitute for the field of experi- 
ence, for teaching a teacher how to teach, but the new slogan of the 
day is, “Prepare now, advance now, or die.” There is not a teacher 
in this room, young or old, who can afford to ignore that signal. If 
you are not to be called a back number, or if you are not to ‘ “dry up” 
in your profession, you must constantly be prepared and constantly 
advance. This new education of the handicapped sees the pupil as a 
totality, not merely as an I. Q., an E. Q., an A. Q., a C. Q., or any 
other Q’s. This new education has as its base a broad cultural con- 
tent upon which are built the teaching techniques. It is a new day 
for treating human personalities, not as robots or as human labora- 
tory specimens, but as human personalities viewed not merely from 
a quantitative approach but from an approach which is both qualita- 
tive and quantitative. 

In due time I think we will discover after learning about people, 
and particularly children, that we are nearer reality and closer to a 
real understanding of our children with a combination of both the 
quantitative and qualitative approaches. We will be more analytical 
and more descriptive and much less destructive of real human values 
with this new approach. 

Either by good fortune or by the grace of God, I don’t know which, 
we workers and teachers of the handicapped have been really forced 
to see our students primarily as individuals, and I think the deaf 
teachers have been unique in the history of your profession in that 
accomplishment. You have really seen your children; you have had 
to or you would have been unable to teach them. We have struggled 
along the road with a great many handicaps to overcome. Educa- 
tion will no longer permit your profession or my profession or any 
other profession to gain our experience at so great a cost to our pres- 
ent generation. We must prepare for a new day i in the handicapped 
field, and this means a broadening of the cultural backgrounds—first 
to give perspective, then depth upon which to build the techniques, 
and later support the structure after it has been built. 

This means for teachers’ college particularly a period of interne- 
ship, a period of practice teaching, a period of observation with the 
provision for a whole series of clinics where our new teachers will 
watch and learn and where our old teachers will profit from the 
wisdom and experience and the mistakes not only of their own but 
of others. 

This internship-training program is not an easy program to de- 
velop. We must not expect to capture Rome in a day, nor can we 
be expected to produce experienced teachers over night. We must 
cut the terrific costs of building good teachers; we must produce 
better teachers who see the child as a human individual with poten- 
tialities for normal achievement, and finally we must improve the 
quality of our faithful teachers now in service—if we achieve this 
goal, we will have made a contribution of the highest order to the 
welfare of our society. 

Your sojourn here in New York City is primarily a sojourn of 
learning. You are here not merely to look at this convention; you 
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are here to see what the college, your association, and New York City, 
as a large metropolis, has to offer. Here under the atmosphere of a 
school, a teachers college, which has meant much to the public life 
of our entire Commonwé ealth, each teacher should derive the benefits 
of fellowship and learning and should receive inspiration. I hope 
that during this convention you will not look at the frills, you will 
not merely | taste the foods, but that you will see the total program 
as arranged for you, 

The convention has had a unique program over these 80 or more 
years. I do obeisance to the wisdom and the judgment of such men 
as Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. Hall, Dr. Bjorlee, and others who have 
been interested for many years in the development of a splendid 
program for the benefit of teachers of the deaf. It has been through 
their interests that your profession stands unique in this country. ‘It 
is far in advance in professional training of many—yes, if not all— 
of the other handicapped fields. This or rvanization saw the teachers’ 
needs, saw your needs many years ago, saw the pupils’ needs, and rose 
to the occasion. It provided a program and and it expects you to 
profit from study while you are attending these sessions. 

I give you a hearty welcome to this thirtieth convention of your 
organization. The welcome is from my heart. We cannot give you 
the keys to the city because our mayor is not here to hand ‘them to 
you, but we can give you the keys to the college, and we can say to 
you that we will “do everything in our power to make your sojourn 
here one of profit and one of inspiration. 

On behalf of the dean of this college, I extend to you a most 
cordial welcome to this, your thirtieth regular meeting. [Applause.] 

Dr. Taytor. Dean Russell will next Tuesday give you a retroactive 
welcome to the city in person. 

We have many types of persons, individuals, individualities, in 
our convention, and it is wise that it is so. They couldn’t stand too 
many of us of one kind. We have those who belong in a certain 
sense to the proletariat, like myself, and we have those that belong 
to the partician class. We have with us tonight one who owns his 
own church, the only person in America that I know of who has a 
church exclusively of his own. I have to go to a mission and take 
a back seat, but he has a church of his own. And I say it is run 
according to his wishes. Also he has a private museum of his own. 
I have to go to the Metropolitan Museum on Sundays and free days, 
but he attends his own museum. 

But there is one common ground on which the patrician and 
the proletariat meet. We are working for the deaf and for those 
who work with the deaf. And our friend, our partician friend, a 
man with a private church and a private museum, is one of our 
greatest educators of the deaf today. And after I get through, much 
io your relief he will take charge of the convention. Dr. “Tgnatius 
Bjorlee. [Applause. ] 


RESPONSES TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Dr. Ianattus Bsortee. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Endres, Dr. Frampton, 
fellow members and friends; I feel highly honored at being in- 
vited by the chairman to say a few words in response to these warm 
addresses of welcome to which you have just listened. These gentle- 
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men have a sympathetic appreciation of the work we are striving 
to accomplish. I feel that in them we have real friends and we 
want them to know that it is our ambition to cooperate in every 
manner possible. 

Introductions are not as a rule open for discussion, but I must 
beg a word in self-defense. It would be a doubtful compliment, to 
say the least, if a man were to find it so difficult to get along with 
his fellow men that he had to erect a church of his own in order 
to worship in peace and quiet. The facts in the case are that my 
father came to this country from Norway in the late sixties. Shortly 
thereafter he was the prime mover in organizing a congregation 
and building a church. That country church out in Minnesota ap- 
peared recently on the verge of being torn down and in order to 
save the historic structure, I did make the purchase. I attend 
services there every time the bell rings, which is exactly once a 
year. 

Ours is indeed a historic group and I believe it is somewhat unique 
among the various organizations in the educational world. We have 
a historic record of remarkable continuity dating from the very 
beginning of our permanent educational career in the United States, 
or exactly 120 years. 

The first meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf was held in this city in the year 1850, with the Fanwood 
School acting as host. Since that time we have enjoyed a con- 
tinuous existence over a period of 87 years. At its first meeting, 
the convention took over a publication which had been started in 
1847 and made of it their official organ. I refer to the American 
Annals of the Deaf which for 90 years has faithfully chronicled 
the important historic events as well as the best thought of the pro- 
fession. Where can you find an association or guild that can eclipse 
this record ? 

Some of you would be surprised to learn of the topics that were ~ 
under discussion at that first meeting. Among our younger teachers, 
there lurks the impression that the discussion on methods or systems 
of instruction, is of recent origin, and from the heat which fre- 
quently emanates when these matters are being discussed, one might 
well suppose that no flame could glow over a period of 87 years 
without extinguishing itself. Manualism, oralism, and the com- 
bined system were, however, contenders for supremacy even in that 
remote day. The hall in which we are assembled bears the name of 
one of America’s greatest educators the Honorable Horace Mann, 
and you will be interested to know that at the very first convention 
in 1850, his name was brought prominently before the assemblage. 
It came about in this manner. Horace Mann had become very much 
interested in a boy who was reported to have been educated in the 
pure oral method by his father. Horzce Mann became so much 
interested that he wrote quite extensively concerning the marvelous 
achievements of this boy. It appears, however, that the profound 
educator was somewhat beyond his depths in this particular case. 
The superintendent of the ‘Hartford School, Rev. Mr. Turner, also 
eager to ascertain the facts, began a research all his own. 

t was difficult to get definite information from the father of this 
boy. He had been his son’s sole teacher and maintained great secrecy 
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in the light of the fame which was coming his way. Rev. Mr. Turner, 
relentless in his pursuit of knowledge finally encountered the boy and 
learned that by talking in a normal tone of voice, about 2 feet from 
the boy’s ear, standing in such a position that the boy could not read 
his lips, the boy was able to hear questions that were put to him and 
to make replies by normal speech. 

Forty years later, 1890, the convention again held its meeting in 
New York. We have with us this evening one gentleman who deliv- 
ered a paper at that time. He is still in harness and going strong as 
editor of the Deaf Mutes’ Journal. I refer to Dr. Thomas Francis 
Fox, of the Fanwood School. [Applause.] Then there was Dr. 
George M. McClure who is with us in spirit tonight. As teacher and 
editor he has served continuously for 57 years at the Kentucky school. 
There were two other gentlemen whose names appeared on that pro- 
gram of 47 years ago and who have but rec ently resigned from their 
positions. I refer to Dr. F. W. Booth, then of Mount’ Airy, but more 
recently superintendent of the Nebraska school, and Dr. J. L. Smith 
of the Minnesota school. 

May I quote a statement made at the convention of 1890 which 
again bears upon the subject of methods. The statement was made 
by Dr. E. A. Fay, for 50 years editor of the American Annals of the 
Deaf, Of him it can be safely stated that there never was a more con- 
scientious writer of contemporary history. To me the statement is 
significant because of the time at which it was uttered and because it 
emanated from one of the stanchest pillars of the combined system. To 
quote: “The value of articulation and speech reading is now so fully 
recognized by American teachers that it is no longer a subject of 
discussion.” 

Is it not a fact that the large majority of us are agreed on approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the procedure which is followed in the education 
of deaf children, but that we are disposed to spend a large portion of 
our time discussing matters controversial. An important element 
which lends confusion is the fact that i in much of our discussion we 
overlook the differences between the training which should be given 
to the deaf versus that which may be entirely suited to the hard-of- 
hearing child, I believe it is this factor which is ignored by some of 
the proponents of the day school where the average degree of hearing 
among the pupils, in most cases, is far in excess of that to be found in 
the residential school. 

After all is said, we are gathered here as educators and our sole 
~ pose should be the welfare of the deaf child. Accordingly, it is a 

eal pleasure and privilege for us to meet on most amicable terms to 
rd our problems. Though ever striving to improve our methods 
and to utilize modern ideas, we cannot afford to lose sight of the fact 
that we are standing on the shoulders of giants who have preceded us 
in the profession and we must not lose sight of some of the valuable 
lessons gained by them through years of experience and which should 
prove for us a rich inheritance. 

Finally, let me again thank you who have so graciously invited 
us to New York. We have come to study and work. We have come 
to play as well as to be educated. Whether we have come from the 
four corners of the United States or from the vast expanse of the 
Dominion of Canada, we are gathered in the metropolis of North 
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America and want to assure you that we shall take every advantage 
of the opportunities which you have placed at our disposal. 
Aemiemadt 

r. Taytor. I didn’t know just where to locate Dr. Bjorlee geo- 
graphically and I left it to him to decide for himself. 

Our next speaker emanates from the seat of the Government, 
Washington, and he has spread his influence throughout our coun- 
try. To introduce to a convention of teachers of the deaf Dr. Perci- 
val Hall is a little bit like carrying coals to Newcastle, or selling ice 
to an Eskimo, or comparing one of my neckties to an aurora borealis. 
He has been president of this organization longer than any other 
living person, and he has served his profession and the deaf with rare 
ability. 

I ro pleasure in introducing Dr. Percival Hall, who will respond 
for Washington and all countvies in every direction therefrom. 
[ Applause. ] 

Dr. Perctvat Haut. Dr. Taylor, ladies, and gentlemen, it certainly 
is a great pleasure to be here with you all tonight. I was one of 
those who came up by automobile expecting, of course, to receive the 
keys to the city as we entered, and when I got here I was presented 
with two keys—one to my mail box and one to my room. 

I also understood when I started for New York that you couldn’t 
park your car in New York anywhere. I got down to my dormitory 
and was told we could park our car there day and night. So we 
are certainly in a most hospitable city. 

Now, we feel, of course, coming from these little places in the 
South and West and North, that in this great city of New York 
where you have a corner on the business of the world and most of 
its money, and where you have one of the greatest educational cen- 
ters of the world, our small gathering may seem to have little signifi- 
cance. But to us it is a very significant gathering. Our work and 
our meetings have gone on, as Dr. Bjorlee has mentioned, for a great 
many years. In fact, we have been trying to progress and we hope 
we have made considerable progress during these 120 years. Our 
work began under the leadership of a great benefactor, a man 
with great vision, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who started our first 
permanent school on April 15, 1817, at Hartford, Conn. 

Now, let us consider what progress has been made in order to 
better determine what progress may be made. During the inter- 
vening period the education of the deaf has grown from nothing at 
all to a state where every child who is deaf has the privilege of an 
education at public expense, both academic education, and vocational 
education, so that these deaf children, handicapped as they are, have 
gone out well equipped and have made good in the world as citizens. 

We find in this country the education of the deaf advanced, per- 
haps, to the highest point of such education in the world, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Frampton. We find thousands and thousands of 
deaf young people trained so that they can vie with their hearing 
brothers in labor and in industry, and in many of the higher 
professions. 

So this pioneer work of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and his follow- 
ers has brought the education of the deaf to a high point of success. 
And let me point out before I close that it is my strong belief that 
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with the starting of that first school for the deaf in Hartford 120 
years ago, there began the real idea of organized philanthropy in this 
country, and when we think what that means today, the vast amount of 
work that is done under that heading today, we know that great 
things have been accomplished since Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
started that little school. 

Now our progress has come about largely through our getting to- 
gether at these meetings that have been held every 2 or 3 years and 
sometimes oftener than that, and it is a great opportunity for all of 
us to be here. We value this opportunity, we love to get together, 
to discuss and to learn, and I can assure you gentlemen that we shall 
try to take advantage of all the splendid things that you have pre- 
pared for us—Dr. Taylor, Mr. Endres, and Dr. Frampton, and the 
others have been working here these many days, preparing what we 
know is going to be a feast for us. We are going to see everything 
that we can and we are going back to our various homes and our 
various schools; with an endeavor to do better work next year than we 
have done this year. We are going to progress. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Taytor. Another response to the addresses of welcome from 
another section of the country—one from the East—a worthy suc- 
cessor to Sarah Fuller and Mabel Adams; one who in her school work 
and as an administrator of a school has shown rare ability. Repre- 
senting the East, living within the shadow of the statehouse in Boston 
which shelters that great sacred codfish, let me say there is nothing 
fishy about the method of her school. 

I take pleasure in introducing Miss Jennie M. Henderson. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Miss Jennte M. Henperson. Dr. Taylor, honored guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen of the convention, you see I am new at the work, that 
is new at the work of principalship. I still remember Miss Sarah 
Fuller. I felt proud when she called upon me to be one of her 
teachers, and I shall never forget Miss Mabel Ellery Adams. Those 
of you who knew her know what a shining light she was in these 
conventions, And sometimes I have sat beside her when seemingly 
she closed her eyes, and I wondered what she was thinking about, 
but when a question came to her or when a question was propounded 
from the platform she was alert, and I said to her, “Miss Adams, you 
remind me of the dormouse in Alice in Wonderland, only your reply 
is always sensible and the convention has something to think about.” 

In behalf of the teachers of the eastern schools for the deaf I 
thank you all. It is always a pleasure to visit the city of New York, 
but we are particularly grateful tonight that you have opened the 
doors of educational opportunity so that we instructors of the deaf 
may receive inspiration and uplift from the leaders and teachers who 
are outstanding in this specialized work. 

It seems fitting at this time that I, as one of your members from 
Massachusetts, should speak of Horace Mann, who was spoken of 
before, the great father of public education, who in 1837, just 100 
years ago, became the first secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. He was indeed the father of the publie schools in 
the United States. We pay tribute to him, the great educator, whose 
only ideal was the furtherance of opportunity for free sehools for 
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all classes of people. His spirit and influence still live on in our 
beloved land. There is much yet to be done; and we are here toda 
because we as educators are as fully convinced as he was when he said, 
“If there ever was a cause, if there ever can be a cause, worthy to 
be upheld by all, of toil or sacrifice that the human heart can endure, 
it is the cause of education.” He it was who urged in Boston that the 
deaf in the American schools should be taught to speak and to read 
the lips. Those of us who have read carefully his various reports 
on education will know and will no doubt recall how carefully Horace 
Mann reported what he had seen and heard abroad concerning the 
education of the deaf child. This report had its effect upon the 
schools for the deaf. Since his day such oral teaching of the deaf 
has spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the North to 
the South, and the little one has become a thousand and the strong 
one a great nation. 

Today vast interest on the part of the medical profession, scien- 
tists, and psychologists has been aroused all over this broad land of 
ours. They are considering evaluating the work that we are doing 
as educators of the deaf. We have, therefore, a high duty to perform 
in upholding and improving our educational standards. Our de- 
liberations, our enthusiasm, our interchange of ideas, our fellowship 
in and out of these meetings which are to follow, will surely result in 
constructive programs for better teaching. As Horace Mann said, 
“The highest service we can perform for others is to help them help 
themselves.” 

I hope you will pardon me if I read to you a poem of which I am 
very fond. It seems particularly applicable at this time. It is 
called The Bridge Builder : 


An old man going down life’s highway 

Came at evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fears for him. 

But turned when he reached the farther side 

To build a bridge across the tide. 

“Old man,” quoth a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength in building here, 
“You never again will pass this way, 

“Your journey will end with the dying day; 

“You have crossed the river deep and wide, 

“Why build a bridge across the tide?” 

“Good friend, in the path I have come today, 
“There followeth after me, they say, 

“A youth whose feet must pass this way; 
“This stream which hath no fears for me, 

“To that fair boy may a pitfall be. 

“He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 

“T am building this bridge, my friend, for him.” 


We educators are bridge builders, not only for the youth in our 
schools but bridge builders for the young teachers who are in train- 
ing. Much thought, care, training, planning, and engineering skill 
go into the construction of every bridge. We acclaim with wonder 
the building of such a bridge as has recently been erected in San Fran- 
cisco. So in analogy may I again say that the bridge over the chasm 
of the handicap of deafness has been spanned by the teachers and edu- 
cators of the world. The gap has been lessened and the way of learn- 
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ing has been made easier because of the thought and care of devoted 
men and women. 

I quote now from the address of Dr. C. B. Coughlin, who was the 
superintendent of the Ontario school when the convention met at 
Belleville in 1923. He said, “There is no kind of educational work in 
which greater knowledge and greater zeal is required than in the 
education of the deaf. ‘There is no room for a pessimist in this field 
of education. We must look forward with optimism. There is no 
room among us for slackers. A teacher must be imbued with cheer- 
fulness, enthusiasm, and belief in her work.” 

I remember when Miss Sarah Fuller, the first president of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, said to me on the occasion of my 
first visit, “Does the work appall you?” In my conceit I said, “No, 
Miss Fuller, I want to try.” But since that day I have never wished 
to go back to teaching the normal child. Our teaching requires a mis- 
sionary spirit, a spirit of patience, forbearance, and loyalty to our 
profession. Ours is a work of service. May our pupils remember 
each individual school and each individual teacher as the following 
lines may suggest: 

Thou hast inspired us to press on 
To conquer our great handicap. 

In after years thee we shall see 
In memory, as a guiding star 
Whose radiance shone forever true 
Along a pathway dim to view 

Kept bright by sympathy. 

Again I thank you. [Applause.] 

Dr. Taytor. A number of years ago I led the procession of several 
very able persons who acted as supervising principals or supervising 
teachers in the Kentucky schools. A supervising teacher who was 
very successful—doubtless profiting by my mistakes—was elected to 
the superintendency of one of the leading schools in the country. 
Before assuming his new duties he came to New York and he had 
dinner with Mr. Alvin Pope, of the New Jersey school, and me, and 
we gave him much advice as to how he should conduct himself in 
his new position. Very fortunately he forgot all the detailed advice 
and as a result he has risen to distinction as head of the California 
school. Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Etwoop A. Stevenson. Dr. Taylor and honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will look on your program, you will see that I 
am supposed to be masquerading for Wesley O. Connor. Don’t think 
that I desire to do that. In the first place, it isn’t in me to do that, 
and in the second place, I don’t think Mr. Connor would care to have 
me do so. But I am happy, indeed, to have the chairman ask me to 
give a response for the West, and particularly California. For fear 
that you haven’t heard of our bridges, Hollywood, and our climate, I 
want to thank the committee for thinking of me and giving me this 
opportunity to say a word for California. However, being a native 
New Yorker, and being accused in every other city but home of carry- 
ing a Brooklynese accent, I feel that perhaps I had better confine my 
thoughts to the hospitality and expressions of greetings made by the 
two representatives of the State and city—and, being a New Yorker. 
I can fully realize that we are all in for a big week. 
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I think it is a wonderful thing that we have the opportunity to 
meet in such a great educational center as Columbia, and also in this 
metropolitan area, where things are done on a big scale. We from 
California are 8 or 10 strong and have come here to learn. 

Let me say a word before expressing my final thanks. Hearing Dr. 
Hall, Dr. Bjorlee, and Miss Henderson speak about methods makes 
me think that out in California we don’t worry about methods; we 
spend most of our time worrying about the child and we don’t find 
time to think about methods. And I think that when the day comes 
that we can forget about methods and think more of the child, that 
perhaps we will be getting closer together and will be doing a bigger 
piece of work. Just imagine, 1817—and here it is 1937. Just imag- 
ine the hundreds of deaf children going through our schools. We 
haven’t even begun to solve the problem—but let’s hope, with the 
great work being done at Columbia, that after this convention we 
can all leave here with a new spirit, forgetting the past but remem- 
bering the big men who have labored in the past. Let us forget 
about things like methods and think more of the children. 

And again, for the people in the West, and especially for the people 
of California, we wish to thank you. [Applause.] 

Dr. Taytor. I am glad that our representative from California is 
rising to an appreciation of things. California has been too negligent 
in speaking about their products and climate and arising to the defense 
of their State and letting people know about it. 

We now come to the representative of the South, from Tennessee. 
My father and my mother were educated in Tennessee; generations 
of my people lived there, and even after they moved away they sent 
their children back to be educated there. Now, that was a good long 
time ago, and after my people left Tennessee the State improved a 
great deal. I spent more vacation time in Tennessee than in any other 
State, and it is natural that I should love that State, and it is natural 
that I should think of that State as I do of very few. Tennessee is a 
State that has a law against profanity which is not always rigidly 
enforced. But there is some talk that under this law they may declare 
the great Norris Dam unconstitutional—but the courts have not yet 
decided on that subject. 

Mrs. Poore is an educator, recognized as of high rank in Ten- 
nessee—and that would go for anywhere in our country. As a direc- 
tor of the educational and administrative side of the Tennessee school 
she has shown rare ability, and tonight we are glad to have her 
represent the region that we came from, the South. Mrs. Poore. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mrs. H. T. Poorr. Dr. Taylor and guests, a few years ago I remem- 
ber that at one of these conventions three superintendents of schools 
for the deaf were called upon to respond to the welcoming addresses. 
One superintendent after another got up and said he was plainly em- 
barrassed because he did not know until he arrived that he would be 
called upon. Dr. Taylor in his wisdom saw to it that no one could 
have such an excuse this time. As I came in and sat down I looked 
across and then turned to the young lady who happened to be sitting 
beside me, and I said, “I don’t know who is the principal speaker of 
the evening, but I'll bet you that is he right over there.” And I picked 
out Mr. Endres. He had an expression on his face that impressed 
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me with the fact that he was just as much worried over how much of 
this city he would turn over to us as I was worried over what in the 
world we would do with it if he did turn it over to us. [Laughter.] 

I never have been able to understand just why my husband can 
appreciate a joke on a wife as much as he does, but he came home a 
few days ago and told me this one, and I am telling it now because it 
is applicable to my feeling at having been placed on the program. 

A man’s wife was very ill. His friend said to him, “Bill, is your 
wife going to die?” 

And Bill said, “Blamed if I know.” 

“Hasn’t the doctor told you anything about it yet?” 

And Bill said, “Yep; reckon he has; he told me to prepare for the 
worst, and I will be darned if he doesn’t have me guessing.” 
[ Laughter. | 

So when Dr. Taylor asked me to respond from the South, I 
wondered why he did. I knew that, perhaps, I could talk as much as 
any man superintendent in the South, but I knew I couldn’t make a 
speech that would compare with any of them. Then after I came I 
believed that, perhaps, he wanted me to keep Miss Henderson company. 

Now, I am glad to know that it was Dr. Taylor’s love for Tennessee 
and my good fortune to represent that State, or to be in that State, 
that led him to call on me to express the appreciation of the South 
for the wonderful welcome that has been given us this evening. 

I would just like to make one request. I think I need a police guide 
to get me straightened out on the subways, and if you will grant that, 
my happiness will be complete. 

All that I can say in accepting your very generous spirit of wel- 
come—and I believe I speak for the entire representation from the 
South—is that we have come here to get all that you have to offer, at 
as little expense as possible, and take it back home with us and try 
to do the same things you are doing on a lot less money. [Applause. | 

Dr. Taytor. Last, but greatest, we have the representative from 
Canada; greatest because we have quite a number to represent the 
United States and only one to respond in the name of Canada, which 
is a larger country than our own. Therefore we expect much. Now, 
it is true that while Canada is larger than the United States, there 
are not quite as many people there, and that isn’t so bad, either. A 
large part of every vacation of mine for many years has been spent 
in different parts of Canada, and in every part of that great Dominion 
I have met with friendliness and cordiality that seemed to me not 
only equaled southern hospitality and the hospitality of the West 
and East and North but of all of these combined, the quintessence of 
hospitality that you have to go there to really appreciate. 

And while, as I say, there are fewer people there, our friend 
Morrison is representative of all the others, and there is just as much 
of him to the square mile as there is of any of us. Mr. W. J. Morrison. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison. Dr, Taylor, ladies, and gentlemen, I am very 
pleased that Dr. Taylor knows his geography so well. Until a few 
years ago I was engaged in educational work in the comparatively 
small city of Branford, about 30,000 people. I am not a native of 
Branford, but during the 6 years I lived there I learned that the 
Branford people have been engaged for a great many years in trying 
to educate the people of the United States to the fact that Alexander 
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Graham Bell discovered the telephone in Branford, whereas the 
people in the United States—or at least those around Boston—are 
trying to convince themselves and the people of the United States 
that he discovered the telephone in Boston. Dr. Taylor no doubt 
would be as aware of that part of the history relating to Canada as 
he is in regard to its geography. 

I said I was pleased that Dr. Taylor knows his geography so well. 
An English poet a number of years ago composed a poem, which I 
haven’t read recently, but it went something like this: 

Daughter am I, in my mother’s house, 
My doors are mine to open, 

As the doors are mine to close; 

And I keep my house in order, 

Quoth the Lady of the Snows. 

Now, some people in the United States, possibly from California or 
from Florida or from other parts, must have read that poem, because 
if our newspapers are correct there are American citizens every year 
who go on_ vacation into Ontario and other parts of Canada in the 
month of July carrying their snowshoes and their furs with them. 
Sometimes people i in Canada remark, ‘ ‘Surely they do not teach any 
of the geography of Canada in certain parts of the United States.” 

Now, as we left Belleville on Friday and in a short time were in 
the State of New York, we did not notice very much in the way of 
difference as far as the citizens of New York State and Ontario are 
concerned. We did seem to notice that you did not have as many 
hitchhikers as we have in the part of Canada in which we live—and 
we thought you advertised your beverages better than we do. 
[Laughter. ] 

As you know, we have a Governor General in Canada, a very able 
Governor Gener al, and a very popular Governor General, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, whom you may know better as John Buchan, from his 
books. The other day a number of economists from the United States 
and Canada met at Queens University at Kingston, and one of the 
speakers was Lord Tweedsmuir. Lord Tweedsmuir emphasized in his 
talk that cooperation was one of the very important things that 
should be stressed as far as Canada and the United States were con- 
cerned. I believe that in educational matters we always have had that 
cooperation. The name Horace Mann is possibly almost as well 
known on our side of the line as on your side. In the school in which 
I worked a few years ago, we used the Horace Mann primers as sup- 
plementary readers, and I have heard many speakers on educational 
subjects pay tribute to the place that Horace Mann holds in educa- 
tional reform. 

Columbia University, Teachers College particularly, is also very 
well known in educational circles. Only : a few weeks ago I heard one 
of the professors speak in the city of Toronto in connection with 
an educational conference, and Dr. Pintner’s work is very well known 
among the educationalists in Ontario particularly, and in other parts 
of Canada. 

We have in the Province of Ontario somewhat the same set-up in 
regard to handicapped children as you have in the State of New 
York. Dr. Amos, inspector of auxiliary classes for the Province of 
Ontario, is responsible to the Provincial Department of Education 
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for the education of all handicapped children, and his duties include 
the inspecting of the school for the deaf and the school for the blind. 

I would like, as this is the only opportunity I will have to speak to 
you, to refer to a test that Dr. Amos has published very recently, 
known as the Ontario School Ability Examination. We are using it 
in the Ontario school at the present time and it seems to us to be 
almost as reliable as the Stanford-Binet test. Dr. Amos claims, and 
our experience seems to show, that it is a very satisfactory test for 
those who are deaf or those who do not speak English. Now we are 
aware that there are many other tests. Dr. Amos claims three things 
for this test: Cheapness, which may appeal to the superintendent 
from Tennessee ; compactness—it can be placed in the overcoat pocket 
of a gentleman; and we have in the Province of Ontario and other 
parts of Canada, as Dr. Taylor has pointed out, a sparse population, 
and it does mean something for a tester to be able to use a test 
which is very compact. Some of the other tests have material that 
is not very compact. And the test also is easily administered. I am 
not mentioning it tonight for the purpose of advertising it, much 
as I would like it to be used in many of the schools in the United 
States, to know what your opinion is of the test. Because if it is 
useful, or can be revised so that it can be made more useful, it seems 
to us to be something very satisfactory. And it would seem to be in 
keeping with the suggestion of Lord Tweedsmuir, that spirit of 
cooperation. 

We have only 10,000,000 people in the Dominion of Canada, com- 
pared with your 125,000,000 in the United States. We have eight 
schools for the deaf, stretched from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and 
consequently it means so much to us to be able to come here to a 
convention of this kind, meet with you who have so many more 
schools, so many more opportunities of learning, and to give to us 
something of the methods which you have developed. 

I should say that I think our director of professional training and 
supervising teacher, Miss Ford, and others of our staff, have received 
part of their training in colleges of the United States, and that train- 
ing has been given to others in the Dominion of Canada. On the 
other hand, there are some of our teachers, successful teachers, who 
have come over to the United States and have been successful in the 
profession here. So, as I said we seem to have that cooperation. 

We have from the Province of Ontario seven delegates at this 
convention. I do not know how many there are from the other Prov- 
inces, but I would like to thank Dr. Taylor for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to express our thanks to all those who have had to do with 
the planning of this convention and to those who have extended their 
good wishes and greetings from the city of New York and from 
Columbia University tonight. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Taytor. I would like that our first act, after the responses to 
the addresses of welcome, be your authority to send a telegram of 
good wishes to Dr. &. McK. McGoodwin, of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. He is ill, very ill. He has been a most regular 
attendant at all of these conventions, and I would like to have you 
give your assent that the telegram be sent in the name of the con- 
vention. [Applause. ] 

I will take that applause as assent. 
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Dr. J. W. Blattner is also ill and unable to be here, and I would 
like authority to send a similar telegram to him. [Applause. ] 

Now I wish to say a few words about the program of this con- 
vention. As nearly as possible I have tried to follow out the wishes 
of the section leaders. Sometimes that has not been easy, but to the 
extent possible I have done so. Next I have tried in arranging this 
program to show a tie-up with higher education, with college work, 
to an extent that has never been attempted before. And I have tried, 
perhaps I should say we, because in some respects I think I have 
done enough for two. I say we have tried to bring out the need of 
« tie-up with higher education in the curriculum and in every sub- 
ject of that kind. I do not say that that is a desirable thing to do 
at every convention, but it seemed that this was the opportunity for 
it, and I have tried to mold this in, to tie in with the work of the 
summer school, with the work that is done here at Columbia, and all 
of that, to an extent that has never been attempted before. I hope 
it meets with your approval. 

Now another thing. I was requested when I was asked to take 
charge of the arrangements for the summer school, that I should 
endeavor to arrange it in such a way that persons attending the 
convention and who afterward wished to go to the summer school, 
could avail themselves of some of the splendid school work that 
will be done here during this convention. Thanks to the cooperation 
of Teachers College I was able to offer you that. It is called practica, 
or demonstrations of school work of the convention, and also the 
practica of the summer school. All of those who wish to enter the 
summer school have open to them the opportunity for two additional 
points of credit by taking the practica, which would account for two 
points toward the college work or toward certification. I urge all 
of those who are expecting to attend the summer school to take this 
work in addition to the other, making 8 weeks instead of 6, and a 
possible eight points instead of six. 

Enjoy the convention to the limit, get all you can out of it. 
There is too much for one person to attend all of it. That is 
intentional. We want people to participate in the things that they 
are interested in. So several things are going on at one time. Pick 
that which is of most value to you, and if it has a large crowd, good; 
if it has a small crowd particularly interested in that subject—good 
also. So bear in mind that we are offering the best we know how 
in the way of a convention. We are offering the best that Teachers 
College, that Columbia, can offer, and I have been studying the 
Columbia business quite a good deal and I tell you if I had to live 
my life over I would choose Columbia, Teachers College, as my alma 
mater, instead of the university of hard knocks from which I have 
received several diplomas. The opportunity is here both for the 
convention and the summer school. 

Now my part in this convention ends and I am only a helper and 
assistant to Dr. Bjorlee. I shall be able to help Dr. Gruver and he 
will help me with all that relates to the summer school, and you can 
take matters up with us and we will facilitate matters to be taken up 
with Dr. Frampton and Dr. Rowell. As to convention matters I will 
help all I possibly can, but the real work of the convention we will 
turn over to better hands. And I now hand the chisel, I mean the 
gayel, to Dr. Bjorlee. [Applause.] 
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Dr. Bsorter. Dr. Taylor, ladies and gentlemen, you will pardon 
me for appearing twice on the program this evening, but it would 
seem very derelict indeed on my part if I did not say a word con- 
cerning the services to this organization which have been rendered 
during the past 2 years by Dr. Taylor. [Applause.] I want in the 
first place to explain that Dr. Taylor felt about a year ago that the 
work ought to be divided. It was formerly the province of the vice 
president to prepare the programs. It seemed so eminently proper 
this year that that work should be shifted because the center of 
activities was here in New York where Dr. Taylor is so well ac- 
quainted. And you will find when vou receive your program and 
make a study of it that never in the history of our organization has 
a program been prepared with more meticulous care than has been 
the case this year. Dr. Taylor has sacrificed everything else, and 
I know whereof I speak, in order that this program might be a 
success. He has even invited you to write to him personally con- 
cerning rooms in order that he might see that you have the proper 
reservations made for your comfort and convenience. He has taken 
upon himself every one of those details and has turned the honor of 
the presidency over to another. He will give to the practica part of 
the program his undivided attention, which is expected of him, as 
I understand it, from Columbia University. 

There was no special announcement made of this change except 
in the form of a letter by Dr. Taylor to the officers of our organiza- 
tion. I felt that as long as Dr. Taylor was going to take complete 
charge of all program arrangements it was ‘not necessary to make 
any explanations. I have merely striven to assume some of those 
minor details on the outside which really had no particular bearing 
on the program. You will find that the program still rests largely 
in the hands of Dr. Taylor. I shall assist in every manner possible 
but shall continue to look upon Dr. Taylor as the chief. 

Announcements were made by Dr. Hall, Mr. Skyberg, and Mr. 
O’Connor. 

Dr. Bsortez. And now I should like to make the following com- 
mittee assignments, to serve for the duration of the conference: 

Assistant secretaries: Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College; Miss Hazel 
McCanner, Maryland. 

Interpreting: Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Gallaudet College; Mrs. Dorothy Polokoff, 
Lexington School; Miss Shirley Plopinger, New York City. 

Auditing: Mr. J. Lyman Steed, Oregon; Miss Alice Teegarden, Fanwood; 
Mr. Alan B. Crammatte, Louisiana. 

Resolutions: Mr. Alfred Brown, Colorado; Mr. A. Starr, Montana; Sister 
Teresa Vincent, Pittsburgh; Miss Catherine Ford, Belleville, Ontario; Mr. 
Madison J. Lee, Kentucky. 

Necrology: Mr. James N. Orman, Illinois; Miss Edwina Elliott, Rochester; 
Miss Helen Northrop, Washington State; Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet 
College; Mr. Joseph W. Bouchard, Connecticut. 

Information: Dr. Edwin Nies, New York; Miss Ione Dibble, New York; 
Mrs. Wilbur Tyrrell, New York; Miss Ruth Yaeger, New York. 

Dr. Bsortrr. This concludes the announcements. I want, in clos- 
ing, to make a brief explanation relative to registration. 

All who take part in our deliberations are expected to register and 
to pay $1 for registration. By the payment of this small fee you 
are helping to make it possible for us to hold this convention. Please 
register, whether you remain with us for a single day or whether 
you can stay throughout all our sessions. Membership in our or- 
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ganization is limited exclusively to those who are engaged in the 
education of the deaf, but we are very anxious that all of the teachers, 
superintendents, and others eligible will become members in order 
that they may receive a copy of the printed proceedings and such 
other literature as is issued from time to time. The membership fee 
is $1 per year and if you do not now hold a membership card you 
may secure one when you register. 

The bulletin board will from time to time show any changes in 
program. Please bear in mind that the demonstrations in practica 
will begin daily at 8:45 and that we will meet here in this sliiaakinn 
for our next general session at 11:30 tomorrow morning. There 
being no further announcements, we stand adjourned. 

The session adjourned at 10 p. m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1937 


DEMONSTRATIONS OR PRACTICA 8:45 TO 11:30 A. M. 


Daily demonstrations or practica were held as follows: 
8:45-9:40 a. m.: 
Straight language for the deaf, Miss Edith Fitzgerald, supervising teacher 
of language, Texas School. 
Language fo older pupils, Miss Mildred A. Groht, principal, Lexington 
School, New York. 
9:40-10:35 a. m.: 
Hlementary language speech and lip reading, Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, ex- 
perimental class, New Jersey School. 
Lip reading for older pupils, Miss Dorothy Morris, Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 
Preschool activities, Sister Rose Alice, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Belgian method, Sister Rose Anita, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
10: 35-11: 30 a. m.: 
Silent reading, Miss Josephine Bennett, Lexington School, New York. 
Systematic language work, Miss Gertrude W. Crocker, Manhattan Public 
School, No. 47, New York. 
First-year speech, Miss Henrietta Ruthven, Pennsylvania School. 


DEMONSTRATION OF STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


(By Miss EpirH FirzGeratp, supervising teacher of language, Texas School) 


JUNE 21 
Announcements. 
Three-minute talk: Straight language. What is it? 
Demonstration: Vocabulary building. 


JUNE 22 
Three-minute talk. 
Demonstration: Presentation of the straight language key. 
Question box, 

JUNE 23 

Three-minute talk. 
Demonstration: Key work continued. 
Question box. 


JUNE 24 
Three-minute talk. 
Demonstration: Is and has. 
Question box. 

JUNE 25 


Three-minute talk. 
Demonstration: Questions with the key. 
Question box. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR OLDER DEAF PUPILS 


(By Miss Mivprep A. Grout, principal, Lexington School, New York City) 
JUNE 21 


Discussion of types of composition: Description, narration, exposition. 
Stress on subjects for exposition. Examples: 
Daily lessons. 
Information given in answer to questions. 
Teacher’s explanation of a new step in arithmetic. 
Interesting facts explained or told. 
Suggested topics were: 
Conducting Summer Camp. 
How to Keep a Weather Chart. 
What the American Red Cross Does. 
Sending in a Fire Alarm. 
Topic written upon by class: Our Social Science Course. 
Points made before writing: 
Information to be definite. 
Steps advanced in proper sequence. 
Inclusion of all necessary details. 
Points presented in simple and clear manner, 


JUNE 22 


Pupils wrote about books read recently. 
Aims: To interest those present in these books. 
Some pupils wrote friendly letters telling about a book while others wrote book 
reviews. 
Points discussed : 
Purpose; to interest reader. 
Material to be presented as interestingly as possible. 
Not too much detail given; enough to stimulate reader. 
Ending not to be revealed. 
In letter, reason given for the appeal made to the writer by the story. 
Discussion, criticism, and revision of compositions. 


Discussion of description. 
Word study: 
Nouns suggested and descriptive adjectives supplied with aim toward 
colorfulness, vividness, and picturesqueness. 
Adverbs supplied for given verbs to make them more dramatic or descrip- 
tive. 
Verbs supplied for list of nouns and descriptive sentences constructed. 
Short descriptions written of persons and places. 


JUNE 24 


Talk on the writing of friendly letters. 

Requisites of a good letter developed in class. 

Good taste in letter writing discussed. 

Types of letters other than business letters. 

Friendly letters were written by the pupils present to other members of their 
class not present. Letters gave impressions of the convention and demonstration 
classes. 

Pupils criticized and suggested improvements or changes in letters. 


JUNE 25 


Lesson devoted to ways and means of improving expression in composition. 
Use of Little Phrasings from an advanced number of New Method in 
Composition was demonstrated. 
Examples: 
promptly—without delay—at once. 
usually—as a rule—nearly always. 
expected to—looked forward to—had hope of. 
secure from—safe from—in no danger of. 
breathless at—struck mute by. 
recall—bring to mind—remember. 
Following the lesson was an oral discussion of recent news flashes. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE, SPEECH, AND LIP 
READING 


[By Mrs. RacHet DAwes Davies, EXPERIMENTAL CLASS, NEw JERSEY SCHOOL] 


Daily demonstration with beginning pupils, profoundly and con- 
genitally deaf, showing work in an experiment to teach language 
through reading. Reading of phrases, sentences, and paragraphs, 
rather than of single words, was stressed. The material used in the 
demonstration represented a systematic selection and organization 
of vocabulary and of language constructions based on the experi- 
ences, interests, and needs of the children, and on a survey of a 
large number of representative preprimers, primers, and first read- 
ers. One period was devoted to a demonstration of the speech work 
of the pupils. 


PRESCHOOL DEMONSTRATIONS 


(By Sister Rose Aticr, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y., assisted by Miss 
HELEN GARRITY ) 


INTRODUCTION OF PRESCHOOL BABIES 


1. May we introduce to you Lois Ann McNally, who came to St. Mary’s before 
she was 3 years old, and who now is 4. The cause of her congenital deafness is 
unknown, and her audiogram on the 6—A audiometer shows that she has prac- 
tically a total hearing loss—95 percent loss in the right ear and 90 percent in 
the left. 

2. A constant playmate of Lois is Rosemary Weaver, who is also 4 years old 
now, but came to school when only 3. The cause of her deafness is reported 
as “Searlet fever at age of 4 months.” However, Rosemary’s parents and other 
close relatives are also deaf. Her hearing loss is practically total. 

3. This little curly-headed boy is Tommy Kelly, who is 3 years old. Measles 
at the age of 6 months caused his deafness, which is total as far as we can test 
and determine. 

4. The tiniest baby of the preschool class is Myron Carrel, who will soon be 
8 years old. From the quality of his voice, and from various tests other than 
audiometer, we judge that Myron has an appreciable amount of residual hearing. 
The cause of his deafness in infancy is unknown. His parents report most 
encouraging results from his year of preschool work. They are delighted, of 
course, to hear him say a few words. 


FIRST DAY 


During the preschool demonstrations you will notice that the children are 
engaged in various activities. You will realize, of course, that it was impossible 
to bring the work benches, outdoor, and other large preschool equipment. 

The procedure followed in the teaching is an American adaptation of the steps 
of the Belgian method: 

1. Identification. 

2. Ideo visuelle (which corresponds to silent reading). 

3. Lip reading. 

4. Speech. 

Today the demonstration deals mainly with the “toy series.” 


I. Identification : 
Objects: Ball with ball, ete. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 
Charts: Lois Ann and Rosemary. 
Play activities: Tommy and Myron, Miss Garrity directing. 
III. Lip reading: 
Series I: Lois Ann and Rosemary, 
Tommy—blocks, etc. 
Myron—easel, ete. 
IV. Speech: 


Individual—others play—activities with clay, easel, blocks, beads, books. 
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SECOND DAY 


1. Identification. 

2. Ideo visuelle or silent reading. 

3. Lip reading. 

4, Speech. 

The demonstration yesterday showed the “toy series”; today we will 
use the “clothing series.” 

Notice in the front of the room the little charts containing the 
picture and word written in script and print. These serve as a 

ide to the little ones in matching on their individual charts, so 
that there is no strain. 


I. Identification : 
Picture of shoe matched to child’s own shoe, etc.—all. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 
Charts, series III: Lois Ann and Rosemary. 
Play activities: Myron and Tommy. 
III. Lip reading: 
Series III: Lois Ann and Rosemary. 
Play: Tommy and Myron. 
IV. Speech : 
Myron: Tie. 
Lois Ann: Tie, shoe. 
Rosemary: Tie. 


THIRD DAY 


Today the babies entertain themselves and you with the “family 
group series.” Actual pictures of the children, their teachers and 
parents are used for this lesson. 

For your information we have prepared a brief résumé of the 
year’s work, 

RESUME OF YEAR’S WORK 

I. Identification : 

Pictures—70. 

Words—60. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 

50 nouns. 

7 commands. 

11 names of children. 
III. Lip reading: 

30 nouns. 

10 commands. 

11 names of children. 
IV. Speech: 


Rosemary Lois Ann Myron Tommy 
mama mama mama mama 
papa papa papa papa 
ball Tom baby baby 
top ball Bobby boat 
boat top boat ball 
I bowed boat top 

tie Tom 
I bowed 


I. Identification : 
Picture of child to child itself—all. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 
Charts: Louis Ann and Rosemary. 
Play activities: Tommy and Myron. 
III. Lip reading: 
Charts: Lois Ann and Rosemary. 
Play activities: Myron and Tommy. 
IV. Speech. 
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FOURTH DAY 


The identification exercises today consist of matching objects of 
different sizes, a small chair with a large chair, and so forth. The 
series of steps in this demonstration centers about the ordinary objects 
in a classroom. 


I. Identification : 

Small table Large table. 
Small chair {matched to ; Large chair. 
Small pointer Large pointer, ete. 

II. Ideo visuelle: 
Charts, series IV: Lois Ann and Rosemary. 
Play: Myron and Tommy. 

III. Lip reading: 
Series IV: Rosemary and Lois Ann. 

IV. Speech: 
Myron—bye bye. 


FIFTH DAY 
(Have Belgium charts ready for comparison) 


In the demonstration today we will use some Belgian charts. 
These were purchased in Antwerp and constitute practically the only 
usable material obtained while studying the Belgian method in 
Europe. A comparison of Belgian and American charts will explain 
why the former wou!d be out of place in our American schools. 

If you have followed the various demonstrations you no doubt 
noticed that the identification exercises, deemed so important in the 
Belgian method, consisted of first, matching objects with objects; 
second, matching objects with pictures; third, matching pictures with 
pictures. 


I. Identification : 
Belgian charts (3 sets): All. 
Play: Lois Ann and Rosemary. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 
Commands—Bow, fall, jump, hop, run, walk: All. 
III. Lip reading: 
Commands: All. 
IV. Speech: 
Lois Ann: I bowed. Rosemary: I bowed. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE BELGIAN METHOD 
(By Sister Rose Anita, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y.) 
INTRODUCTION 


For many of you Patsy Althen needs no introduction after her ap- 
pearance in Jacksonville and Toronto in 1935. Patsy is now 7 years 
old, and is congenitally deaf. She has some residual hearing, but it 
is very difficult to determine the exact amount, as the little lady re- 
sponds too well to audiometer tests, even when the vibration is cut off. 
Three times during the past year Patsy was teste’, and each time the 
audiogram shows a marked difference. She has at least a 60-percent 
hearing loss. 
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There is no doubt, however, about her I. Q., 116—arrived at by one 
of the psychologists of the Buffalo public schools, using the Dunklin 
performance scale. 

This is 8-year-old Jackie Reger, who is congenitally deaf, and 
whose audiogram shows a hearing loss of 60 percent. Patsy and he 
are good rivals, as you will see during the demonstrations. His I. Q. 
obtained from a similar test is 117. 


MONDAY 


These demonstrations given each day by Patsy and Jackie show the 
further development of the Belgian method as adapted for use in an 
American school. The four steps, identification, ideo visuelle (or 
silent reading), lipreading, and speech, mark the procedure in each 
lesson, and to these the fifth step, writing, has been added. 

Today the identification exercise consists of matching words, 
phrases, and sentences with words, phrases, and sentences on a printed 
chart. 

Of the four stories used in the lesson, two are from Language Stories 
and Drills. In the classroom the charts are not marked but lesson 
sheets prepared on the ditto are used, 


I. Identification : 
Words, phrases, and sentences. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 
Cards for silent reading. 
Children read and mark on chart. 
Ill. Lip reading: 
Sentences and phrases from the four stories. 
IV. Speech: 
Speech from the stories. 


TUESDAY 


The matching or identification exercise today consists of identifying 
sentence with sentence on picture charts. Yesterday printed charts 
were used. As far as possible, speech should parallel lip reading, but, 
of course, the lip-reading ability usually outdistances speech develop- 
ment. 


I, Identification : 
Pictures—identification—sentence. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 
Charts using verb “to have on.” 
Sentences. 
The man has on black slippers. 
III. Lip reading: 
Large pictures. 
Sentences. 
IV. Speech: 
I have on a blue blouse. 
I have on a yellow dress. 
I have on black slippers. 


WEDNESDAY 


The preparation of material for teaching the deaf is most important 
and requires a great deal of time. Sometimes help can be obtained 
from the teachers in training or the older pupils in school. 
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The pictures we will use in the ideo visuelle exercise today were 
obtained from the Plymouth Press Co., of Chicago. It was necessary 
to replace the simple phrases with complete sentences. 


I. Identification. 
II. Ideo visuelle: 
Prepositional charts. 
It is on the table. 
III. Lip reading (see Friday’s explanation) : 
Phrasing. 
Example: Mary Jane is standing on her tiptoes besides the desk. 
Child finds the sentence. 
IV. Speech : 
On the wall. 
On her tiptoes. 
To the radio. 
In the yard. 
Around the room, etc. 


THURSDAY 


Number work is likewise taught according to the Belgian proce- 
dure. No doubt you have noticed that the children really enjoy the 
work, That is one important characteristic of this method that the 
children are happy and alert in laying the foundation of this difficult 
process of language development. 


I. Ideo visuelle: Number charts with typewritten words. 
II. Lip reading: Problems. 

III. Speech: Answers given. 

IV. Work problems, such as the following, on blackboard: 

1. Rose had four dolls. Her mother gave her 2 dolls and her aunt gave 
her 1 doll. How many dolls had she then? <Are you going to 
add or subtract? 

4+2+1=7 

2. Bobby had 6 cents. His father gave him 8 cents and his sister gave 
him 1 cent. How many had he then? Are you going to add or 
subtract? 

6+3+1=10 


38. At Betty’s party there were 6 girls and 4 boys. How many 
children were at the party? Are you going to add or subtract? 
6+4=10 
4, Ruth spent 4 cents for milk and 3 cents for crackers. How much 
did oe for both? Are you going to add or subtract? 
4+3=7 
5. Billy lost 8 cents yesterday and 1 cent today. How much did he lose 
in both days? Are you going to add or subtract? 
8+1=9 
6. Mary has 1 paper doll. She is going to cut out 3 more today. 


How many paper dolls will she have then? Are you going to add 
or subtract? 
1+3=4 
FRIDAY 


The Belgian method advocates the use of sentences from the very 
beginning. It also recommends that the sentences later be broken up 
into parts, so that the teacher may be sure the child is not merely 
guessing. 
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(By Miss Gertrupe W. Crocker, Manhattan Public School No. 47, New York City) 
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Identification. 


. Ideo visuelle: 


Cards. 

Flash cards. 
Lip reading: 

Commands given. 

Who — What did — do? 
Speech: 

Speech of commands. 

I telephoned my mother. 


. Write on blackboard. 
. Construct sentences in chart: 


Write your name on the blackboard. 
Walk around the room three times. 
Telephone you~ mother. 

Put your pencil on the window-sill. 

Sit on the floor and take off your slipper. 
6. Call Patsy and talk to her. 


woe 


Te & 


DEMONSTRATION OF SILENT READING 
(By Miss JoSEPHINE BENNETT, Lexington School, New York City) 


Primers—read with teacher. 


. Stories—using toys. 


Stories—to be assembled in proper sequence. 
Workbook material. 


. Stories—to be illustrated. 
. Following directions. 


Conversational stories. 


. Reading chart stories. 

. Dramatization of stories. 

. Paragraph meaning tests. 

. Various types of reading games. 
. Primers—silent reading. 

. Projects. 


Bulletin board (newspapers). 


. Experience charts. 


DEMONSTRATION OF SYSTEMATIC LANGUAGE WORK 


Presentation of new language story. 

Questions. 

Drills based on new language in story. 

Original sentences and composition work by children. 


Story: Another Story About Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Drills; book III, page 109. 


Talk with children about story, “Sir Walter Raleigh,” which they studied 


MONDAY 


several weeks ago. 
Children act the story. 


Children write on blackboard, from dictation, new or difficult words and 


phrases which occur in the new story. 
Give speech work on these. 
Give speech reading exercise using these words and phrases. 
Show pictures. 


Tell the story. 





















Language Stories and 
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TUESDAY 
Tell the story again. 
Children act it. 
Retell the story. 
Children write it. 
WEDNESDAY 


Drill on infinitives, active and passive voice, 
Ask questions using infinitives. 
Give speech-reading story from manual. 


THURSDAY 
Ask questions on story. 
Children write verb “to make” in boxes. 
Children conjugate “to make,” present progressive, passive voice. (New.) 
Children ask questions using verb in the present progressive, passive voice. 
Original sentence work by children, using new words and phrases in story. 


FRIDAY 


Exercise on active and passive voice. 
Speech reading exercise, using new language of story. 
Composition work by children. 


POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED 


I. Too much drill work is deadening and almost worse than none at all. 

II. Original language work must go hand in hand with the drill work if it is to 
be of any real value. 

If you haven’t time to do both, and one must be left out, leave out the drill 
work. It’s much easier to do, but much less worth while. 

III. Don’t let the children use unnatural language in the effort to use certain 
tenses or language constructions. 

IV. Always put the emphasis on asking questions for information. 


DEMONSTRATION OF FIRST YEAR SPEECH 


(By Miss Henrietta RUTHVEN, Pennsylvania School) 


BEGINNING SPEECH—-PREPARATORY CLASS 


Preparatory exercises: 
Exercises for imitation and attention, leading to gymnastics of the lips, 
jaw, and tongue. 
Gymnastics: 
Lips. 
Jaw. 
Tongue. 
Blowing exercises. 
Breathing exercises. 
Palate exercises. 
Development of breath consonants: 
Combinations of breath consonants. 
Vibration: 
Drum. 
Guitar—two strings (high and low). 
Megaphone (paper covering larger end). 
Voice: 
Vowels. 
Nouns. 
Commands. 
Development of vowels: 
Each new vowel combined with consonants already taught. 
Development of voiced consonants: 
Breath stops: p, t, k. 
Voice stops: —b, -d, -g. 
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Double-consonant combinations. 
Teaching new word. 
Words. 
Expressions. 
Activity expressions, such as— 
We went outdoors. 
We took a walk. 
We played ball. 
Topics. 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL 8:45 TO 11:30 A. M. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCURSIONS 
Boys’ vocational.—To the New York School, Mr. Frederick G. Harris, guide, 
New York School. 


Girls’ vocational.—To the Lexington School, Mrs. Ruth Gahman, guide, Lex- 
ington School, New York. 





8:45 TO 9:40 A. M. 


Paper: Research at the Clarke School, Dr. F. Heider, director, research de- 
partment, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


RESEARCH AT THE CLARKE SCHOOL 
(By Dr. F. HEIDER) 


The following is an account of some of the work which is being car- 
ried on in the psychological research department of the Clarke School. 
One of the most extensive studies has been an analysis of problems 
of lip reading. In order to study lip reading and measure improve- 
ment in lip reading it is necessary to have reliable lip reading tests. 
A few words may be said about lip reading tests in general. The 
lips of different persons are not equally easy to read and even the 
same person may vary in distinctness and speed of speech. For 
a lip-reading test it is necessary to have a kind of presentation 
that is absolutely constant and that is only guaranteed by a motion 
picture. Therefore we have used motion pictures for our tests and 
we feel that, treated with certain cautions, they can be used to great 
advantage. 

A few of these cautions may be enumerated. The speaker in the 
picture must be equally familiar or unfamiliar to all the children 
tested, since familiarity with the speaker increases the ease of un- 
derstanding. The language material used in the test must be easily 
understandable to the youngest children tested. Furthermore, one 
has to take care that the speed of presentation is constant. The 
optimal speed seems to be one that is a little slower than normal. 
If it is faster the children easily become discouraged and if it is too 
slow the words are distorted. 

What language material should be used in a test? In our first tests 
we used a sampling of different kinds of material, meaningless com- 
binations, single words, sentences, and stories. Repeated tests, how- 
ever, showed that unrelated sentences have such a high correlation 
with the whole test that it seems entirely sufficient to use only this 
kind of material. It is easier to present and to score than, for in- 
stance, stories. 


58351—38—-4 
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The results obtained by the tests that we have used show clearly 
the great individual differences that are known to exist in ability 
to read the lips in children of the same ages, and they show further 
a surprising constancy in lip-reading ability from year to year. A 
group of 30 children was tested in 1931 and again after 6 years, in 
1937. The correlation between the scores on the two tests was 0.70. 
That shows a rather high constancy if one considers that the two 
tests were different, both in speaker ‘and in language material, The 
children who were the best lip readers in 1931 were again the best 6 
years later, and those who were poorest in 1931 remained at the bot- 
tom of the list in 1937. (This does not mean that the children 
showed no improvement as a result of the 6 years’ school training, 
only that their ranks within the group had changed very little.) 

The problem of the great individual differences in lip reading, 
which is recognized by all teachers of lip reading and which showed 
up repeatedly i in the tests, is a challenge to research. As an approach 
to this problem an experiment was made in which only the recogni- 
tion of vowels, another in which only the recognition of consonants 
was tested. The material in this experiment was a series of syllables 
like “pap,” “poop,” and so forth—that is, syllables in which the same 
consonant is used with different vowels. The lip reader, therefore, 
had only to pay attention to the vowels. A similar test for the recog- 
nition of consonants was given. 

These experiments showed two striking results: (1) There was a 
surprisingly high correlation of 0.68 between general lip-reading 
ability and ability to recognize vowels; (2) there was a great differ- 
ence between the vowel test and the consonant test. While the vowel 
test showed a high correlation with general lip-reading ability the 
consonant test showed a low correlation. 

We shall first try to explain the second result. Why should it be 
that the recognition of vowels differentiates better between good and 
poor lip readers than the recognition of consonants? <A closer analysis 
of the test results helps to explain this fact. We see that the differences 


between the vowels are gradual. “a” is similar to “e” but not iden- 


tical with it; “e” is similar to “i” but not identical with it, and so 
forth. The differences are small and the poor lip reader is easily 
confused and makes mistakes, but they are great enough for the good 
lip reader to distinguish between them. “On the other hand, the 
differences between the consonants are either very great or are prac- 
tically nonexistent. So, for instance, the consonants “m” ee a 
make up a group of consonants which are almost identical on the lips, 
and even the best lip reader cannot distinguish between them. On the 
other hand, even the poorest will not mistake a consonant of this 
group for one of another group. This explains, therefore, why there 
is a difference between poor and good lip readers in regard to vowel 
recognition and only a very small difference in regard to consonant 
recognition. 

However, it is very surprising that there is such a high correlation 
between the lip i ing of material which contains only vowels and 
material which contains meaningful sentences and involves under- 
standing of meaning, the grasping of larger wholes, and the tech- 
nique of quick combination which is rightly considered as one of the 
most important factors of good lip reading. 
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This correlation between the recognition of vowels and lip-reading 
ability suggests a possible way of improving lip reading. One can 
conclude that training in vowel recognition can have an effect on 
general lip-reading ability. A preliminary experiment to test this 
possibility has been made by Miss Numbers during the past year. 
A group of eight children was given intensive training in the recog- 
nition of vowels for about half a year. Sentences were used which 
were constructed in such a way that only the recognition of certain 
vowels was important for determining the meaning. A comparison 
of this experimental group with a control group showed the follow- 
ing results: While the greatest gain in rank made by a child of the 
control group was one place, four children of the experimental 
group, that is half of the group showed a greater gain. One child 
of the experimental group gained 11 places. At the beginning of the 
experiment he was thirteenth in rank of the 16 children. At the end 
of the training period he was the second best lip reader. The only 
children of the experimental group who showed no improvement 
during the experiment were two who in all their school work were 
the poorest in the department. They improved in the recognition 
of single vowels but their understanding of language was so poor 
that it made no difference in their general lip reading. Teachers 
who did not know about the training commented spontaneously on 
the improved lip reading of several children of the experimental 
group. 

The number of children who took part in the experiment was too 
small to allow a final judgment on the merits of the method. But 
the results were in some cases so striking that we feel very hopeful. 
The experiment is to be continued next year with a greater number 
of children. 

Another piece of work which is closely related to classroom prob- 
lems is an analysis of written language of deaf and hearing children. 
The material consists of accounts of a short motion-picture story 
obtained from over 1,100 children in three schools for the deaf 
and three public schools for hearing children. A preliminary study 
was made with material from one school for the deaf and one for 
hearing children to determine the kind of errors made most fre- 
quently by each of these groups at different age levels. We are now 
studying the development of sentence structure in the two groups. 
A statistical analysis in terms of broad grammatital groupings into 
simple, compound, complex, and compound-complex sentences 
showed rather little difference between deaf and hearing children. 
An analysis based on finer grammatical distinctions in terms of de- 
pendent clauses, infinitives, participles, gerunds, and quotation 
showed somewhat greater differences. These differences pointed to 
a more compact and a more flexible style in the compositions of the 
hearing children. For example the deaf used a stereotyped form of 
direct discourse to a much greater extent than did hearing children. 
It is clear, however, that only finer classifications into categories that 
correspond more closely to psychological language structures will 
show the real differences between deaf and hearing children in lan- 
guage development. 

A more theoretical type of experiment but one which has certain 
practical significance was made to study the possibility of phonetic 
symbolism in the deaf. By phonetic symbolism is meant the general 
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proposition that there may be an intrinsic relation between phonetic 
combinations and meanings. Experiments with hearing subjects 
have given good evidence that such a relationship exists for them and 
that for them many words actually express in their sound some as- 
pect of their meaning. For example a people would agree that 
the word “huge” not only means large but that in some way it actually 
is large in its sound. This means that to some extent when we use 
spoken language the form of the words helps us in expressing our- 
selves, that our words are not arbitrary symbols like a telegraph code. 

Our experiments were made to answer two questions: (1) Whether 
the deaf can feel these symbolic values in their nonauditory expe- 
rience of speech; (2) if so, whether the values that they feel are 
approximately the same as those felt by hearing persons. 

To answer these questions we made two series of experiments. In 
one we used pairs of unfamiliar English and foreign words, opposite 
in meaning. The pronunciation of each pair of words was taught 
to a child, the two meanings demonstrated, and the subjects asked 
to tell which words and meanings went together. In the other ex- 
periment pairs of nonsense words were used to contrast a series of 
vowels. Arbitrary meanings were assigned to the pairs (for example 
the pair gloopi-glippi was called horse) and the subjects were asked 
to tell which was the larger, which was the smaller horse. In another 
series the meanings bright-dark were used. This second experiment 
had already been made by Professor Sapir of Yale University with 
ae groups of hearing subjects and our results were compared with 
Lis. 

Our results gave strong evidence that the deaf can feel the color 
or meaning-character of their own speech much as hearing people 
do. Difference between their responses and those of hearing persons 
occurred chiefly in cases in which kinaesthetic aspects of the word 
were opposed to the vibro-tactile. 

These experiments do not lead directly to new methods of improv- 
ing speech, but they give new evidence of the extent to which the 
deaf can be aware of their own speech sensations. They show clearly 
that his speech is not a mechanical imitation of something which he 
himself does not fully sense, and suggest that it may be possible to do 
more than we are now doing to help the deaf child use his voice to 
express and not merely to represent what he wants to say. 

Another study concerns the psychological situation of the deaf. It 
was felt that an approach to these problems by means of question- 
naires made for hearing people and an evaluation of these question- 
naires in terms of general concepts like maladjustment would bring 
out little in regard to the special problems which deaf persons meet 
in life. A different and more qualitative method was therefore 
chosen. A questionnaire was sent out with general questions con- 
cerning social relations and emotional problems, for instance such 
questions as “What were you afraid of as a child?” “What did you 
worry about?” “Can you tell us something of your contacts with deaf 
and with hearing people since you left school?” This questionnaire 
was sent out to alumni of several schools for the deaf with a request 
to answer it as fully as possible giving examples of actual expe- 
riences. We are very grateful to the schools which cooperated with 
us in getting the material for this study. 
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The answers obtained in this way do not yield to statistical treat- 
ment, but they give a very detailed picture of the real environment 
of the deaf person. A few of the topics which come out in the replies 
may be mentioned briefly: Different life philosophies which help the 
deaf in their adjustments; practical devices, and techniques which 
help the deaf to make contacts with hearing people; occasions at 
which the deaf are most conscious of the fact that they are deaf; the 
time at which they first become aware of their deafness; the diffi- 
culties of entering a strange group and of “breaking the ice”; atti- 
tudes of hearing people which are felt by the deaf as helpful and 
attitudes which are felt to be unfriendly and unjust; the role of hear- 
ing brothers and sisters in the life of the deaf, etc. 

As we have already mentioned it is hardly possible to evaluate 
answers of this sort in a statistical way, but they offer a valuable 
approach to the study of the most characteristic life situations of the 
deaf. On the basis of such a study it may be possible to construct a 
more detailed questionnaire which brings out the more relevant points 
and which could be treated statistically. 

A few words may be said in regard to a study of young deaf 
children of preschool ages. The purpose of this study was to find out 
in what respects young deaf children are different from young hear- 
ing children who are able to communicate with each other by lan- 
guage. On the whole it may be said that this study showed that 
practically all the social reactions which are possible to the young 
hearing child are also possible to a young deaf child. One cannot 
find a major social function which is impossible to the deaf child 
because of his lack of language. We find among deaf children even 
quite complicated social processes like arbitration or subtle considera- 
tion of the rights of another person. 

But at the same time it is quite true that the general behavior of 
the deaf child within a group is much simpler and on a more concrete 
level than that of a hearing child of the same age. An analysis of 
our material shows that the reason for this difference lies largely in 
the poverty of experiences and, of course, in the crudeness of the 
means of communication of the deaf child. In his intercourse with 
other children he can refer only to the most concrete aspects of the 
environment and he is greatly restricted in expressing more compli- 
cated psychological states of mind which hearing children rather 
frequently express. 

We have not so far given mental testing an important place in our 
program, for the reason that there have not yet been devised any very 
satisfactory tests for use with the deaf, certainly none which give a 
mental measure comparable in its significance to the audiogram as a 
measure of hearing. The reason for this lack is a simple one: The 
best tests for hearing children are those which involve the use of 
language. Since the deaf child acquires language only by special 
school training these tests are for him not directly tests of mental 
ability but achievement tests. The tests which do not require the use 
of language and therefore are no more dependent on special training 
for the deaf than for the hearing child (that is the performance and 
nonlanguage tests) give some indication of differences in ability. 
But often the ability required to succeed in these tests seems to be a 
more or less specialized one and one which is often quite different 
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from ability to learn language and other school subjects. So, while 
our test results give a certain distribution and often point to inter- 
esting differences between children we find that far more often than 
with hearing children in tests involving language there are enormous 
differences between test results and school achievement. They give a 
very one-sided picture and are not on the whole comparable in value 
to tests available for hearing children. This will continue to be the 
case until someone succeeds in making a test which does not use 
language but which measures the kind of mental ability required to 
learn language and succeed in other school subjects as well as the 
Binet does for hearing children. 

Because of this lack of suitable tests we have felt that it was not 
worthwhile to give a great deal of time to testing. We do, however, 
from time to time test groups of children in order to have test results 
for comparison with other material, and we give tests to individual 
children as teachers ask for reports to supplement their own impres- 
sions of the child. For these purposes we have used the Randall’s 
Island performance series in our preschool group and with older 
children the Goodenough drawing test, the Kohs cube test, the Kent- 
Shakow form board, and the Pintner nonlanguage test. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM, 9:40 TO 10:35 A, M. 


Leader, Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School. 

Paper, The General Aims of Rhythm in the Education of the Deaf, Miss 
Margaret S. Kent, Maryland. 

Paper, Eurythmics, Miss Mary R. Van Nest, Lexington School, New York. 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs. Adelaide P. Wheeler, head teacher, Lexington School, New York. 

Miss Nora Leddy, St. Joseph’s School, New York. 

Mr. Mathew Leddy, St. Joseph’s School, New York. 

Miss Helen Wilson Bloomer, West Virginia School. 

Several songs, including Home on the Range, Let Me Call You Sweetheart, 
and Old Black Joe, were rendered by Jacob Eberhardt, of New York City, a 
member of one of the earliest classes to take rhythmic training at the New York 
School 25 years ago. The selections were well rendered and received with 
enthusiasm by those assembled. 


THE GENERAL AIMS OF RHYTHM IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
(By Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School) 


Rhythm, which may be defined as a regularly recurring pattern of 
time, has been recognized as an essential factor in the education of the 
deaf for a great many years. Rhythm is an integral part of move- 
ment and of sound. In the education of the deaf, it has developed 
along three lines. In respect to movement, rhythm has been incor- 
porated in physical education, which includes gymnastic drills, 
rhythmic games, and various forms of dancing, especially folk and 
tap dancing. In respect to rhythm in sound, educators of the deaf 
have been concerned with rhythm as it appears in speech; that is, the 
accenting or emphasis of syllables in the enunciation of words, in the 
phrasing of sentences, and the rhythmic flow of speech, In addition 
to being interested in the production of rhythmic speech, educators 
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have also been concerned with the rhythm of sound as it is received 
through the ear and which has been termed “auricular training.” 
Rhy thm, therefore, has developed along the lines of physical educa- 


tion, the teaching of speech, and auricular training. 


Frequently the 


motives of teaching rhythm have in consequence “become somewhat 


confused. 


Various types of programs embodying the development 


of rhythm as a bodily response or exercises in w ‘hich speech or auricu- 


lar training have been emphasized have 


labeled rhythm. 
Rhythm has frequently received a great deal of criticism, much of 


which has been justified. 


all been indiscriminately 


Unfavorable criticism has been due in part 


to the teacher who has had an obscure idea of its aims and whose 


results, in consequence, have been negligible. 


In the early days of 


rhythm, a teacher was given a piano and a group of children to in- 
vestigate the resources of the subject in relation to the education of 


the ‘deaf, 


decades, we know what rhythm can do for deaf children. 


Today, after experimentation extending over several 


The re- 


sourceful teacher who is acquainted with previous work done in this 
field and has a definite knowledge of its objectives will undoubtedly 


realize her aims. 


negligible. 


Time has been consumed and the results have been 


Going to the other extreme, a critic might question the value of 
an elaborate demonstration of dancing and gymnastic drills, or an 


exhibition of an intricate percussion score. 


‘Do we wish to make 


skilled musicians of percussion instruments of our deaf children? 
Certainly we do not, and it is, therefore, necessary to justify the 
extent to which we elaborate each phase of the rhythm program, 


keeping in mind its intrinsic 


value in the education of the child. 


Therefore, it is the purpose of this paper to define the general aims 
of rhythm and to investigate to some extent the three trends of its 
dev elopment in recent years. 

Let us first consider rhythm in its relation to physical education. 
In the spirit of experimentation, instructors of the deaf began to use 
the piano to investigate to what extent the deaf child could dis- 
tinguish vibrations produced by the piano strings as he received them 
through the sense of touch, by placing his hand on the case; of the 


piano. 


started and ceased with comparative ease. 
chords had been struck on the piano through feeling alone. 


It was found that the child could tell when the vibrations 
He could tell how many 


He could 


discern the rhythmic pattern of the recurring accent of “one,” two, 


three, four, 


“one,” two, three, four, as it occurs in march time. He 


could distinguish the difference of the waltz time of “one,” two, three; 


“one,” two, ‘three. 


With the recognition of rhythmic patterns as a 


heels it was a logical step to the teaching of rhythmic games and 
simple folk dances, thereby developing a sense of rhythm in the body. 

Rhythm at this point diverged in two directions. 
further development of the phy: sical aspect of rhythm and the other 


was the transfer of the sense of bodily rhythm to speech. 


One was the 


We shall 


continue a discussion of the further aspects of rhythm in relation to 


physical education and deal with the speech aspect later. 


Before the advent of rhythm in the curricula of schools for the 


deaf, physical education was greatly restricted. 
tion director was the coach for sports, giving instruction in basket- 


The physical educa- 
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ball, baseball, football, volley ball, tennis, and swimming. Outside 
of a few wand or Indian club drills, and the routine setting-up exer- 
cises, little attention was given to the gymnasium program which in- 
cludes rhythmic mass drills and group dancing. The experimental 
classes in which the child acquired a physical response to rhythm, led 
to the adoption of the complete physical education program as it ap- 
pears today in both schools for the deaf and for the hearing. A piano 
was installed in the gymnasium where mass drills were executed with 
perfect precision. Tap dancing was as much in vogue among deaf 
students as among the hearing. 

The benefits of this augmented physical education program are 
self-evident. The deaf child enjoys all the advantages of poise, grace, 
and balance. The well-known shuffle, characteristic to the deaf, may 
be corrected through physical education. Corrective posture, breath- 
ing, muscular development, and general physical fitness aye direct 
benefits of this type of training. 

In addition to these physical advantages, there is a particular 
psychological one which I wish to emphasize; that is the fact that 
participation in programs of gymnastic drills and dancing have been 
a means of self-expression for a type of child whose handicap has 
inhibited his normal social development. We are all familiar with 
the history of the average deaf child who, until he has entered school, | 
has been socially isolated. His acquisition of speech and language 
is tediously slow, and years pass before he has an adequate vocabulary 
with which to express himself. The deaf child’s participation in 
physical education programs has given him an opportunity to demon- 
strate his normality to himself and to the public, and has lifted to 
some extent, the repression under which he labors in early childhood. 

Let us next consider rhythm as it is related to speech. Referring 
again to the introductory remarks of this paper, rhythm is an integral 
part of speech. It is present in the accent of words of two or more 
syllables, in the phrasing of sentences according to emphasis to con- 
trol the meanings, and in the rhythmic flow of speech. Beside the 
meticulous enunciation of words, teachers of speech are required to 
convey the subtle aspect of shades of meaning in speech to the deaf 
child. 

Going back to the point at which the deaf child responds to the 
vibrations of sound, the piano, as well as other sound-producing 
instruments, including the drum, bells, rattles, etc., are used as a type 
of sense training to refine the sense of touch preparatory to formal 
speech training. The child is ultimately required to detect slight 
differences of vibration in the teacher’s chest and face through the 
sense of touch as she teaches him the elementary sounds and later 
words and phrases. 

The piano is of particular aid in the teaching of accent. The 
rhythmic pattern of accented words can be reproduced at the piano 
very distinctly by a group of chords. The child can feel the pattern 
as well as see it on his instructor’s lips. The combination of sight 
and touch strengthens the memory of these rhythmic patterns, facili- 
tating the application of accent to the speech of the deaf child. 

The phrasing of a sentence may be treated in a similar manner. 
A rhythmic pattern of a group of chords accenting a particular work 
may be presented to establish one meaning and by shifting the ac- 
cent may convey a different one. For example, we may transmit 
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two meanings in speaking the following sentence by varying the 
accent, 

I am going to New York. 

By emphasizing the first word “I” the sentence conveys the idea 
of the selectivity of the person. 

I am going to New York. 

The meaning is shifted from the person to the place when the 
accent is changed to New York. 

Accurate phrasing also indicates the logical place to take a breath 
in speaking a sentence of any length. Pauses for breath in the right 
dlaces help to give meaning to the sentence, thereby making it more 
intelligible. 

The rhythmic flow of speech as a correction of the slow discon- 
nected speech is commonly found among deaf children who have 
been exposed to rigorous speech training and have in conse- 
quence become extremely conscious of every position of their 
vocal organs may be developed to some degree by choral work at the 
piano. The children, grouped around the piano, may speak simple 
folk songs and rhymes in unison. They absorb the continuity of 
the rhythm which helps to accelerate their speech to a more normal 
rate. 

The advantages of rhythm in the teaching of speech may be sum- 
marized as making the speech of the deaf child more intelligible 
through exercises at the piano in accent, phrasing, and a rhythmic 
flow of speech. The combination of sight and touch aid in strength- 
ening the memory of the speech patterns which the child is required 
to reproduce. 

Rhythm has a direct connection with auricular training in that 
the recent improvement of hearing aids has made rhythmic speech 
more accessible to the deaf. The fact that a very large percentage 
of deaf children have residual hearing which may be utilized to their 
advantage in the more normal acquisition of speech and language 
has been well established. The recent improvement of two-way 
multiple hearing aids in which the children can hear their own voices 
as well as the voice of their teacher has given auricular training 
added importance in the education of the deaf. 

In the early stages of auricular training the aim was primarily to 
develop a hearing vocabulary so that the child could educate his ear 
to understand the sounds he heard. A preliminary sense training 
similar to the training of the sense of touch was developed. The 
child learned to distinguish a variety of sounds, including musical 
instruments, bells, whistles, and rattles, as he heard them through a 
modern hearing device. He learned to recognize march time, waltz 
time, and their relative meters. Gradually vowel sounds and later 
words became a part of his hearing vocabulary. 

Recently the teaching of speech has been emphasized in auricular 
training. Improved hearing aids offer greater opportunities in de- 
veloping more normal speech, since the avenue of approach more 
nearly approximates the manner in which the hearing child acquires 
speech. Children with a surprisingly low percentage of residual 
hearing profit by this type of instruction. The combination of sight, 
sound, and touch provide three avenues of approach in comparison 
with the two of sight and touch used in the tactile approach, thereby 
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fortifying the memory and resulting in more accurate and intelligible 


speech. 


A most recent development in auricular training has been an experi- 
mental program which has been termed “eurhythmics,” conducted at 
the Lexington School for the Deaf. It is a correlation of speech, 
rhythm, and gymnastics. The basic idea is to combine speech with 
rhythmic movements, so that a more relaxed speech will result as the 
child’s mind is diverted from an intense consciousness of his vocal 
organs to the rhythmic movements of his body while he is speaking. 
The exercises consist of rhythmic patterns for words and phrases, 


rhythmic games, dances, and songs. 


A very ingenius arrangement of connecting a multiple-hearing aid 
to a piano has been of special benefit in the eurhythmic program. 
The children hear the music of the piano as well as feel it, providing 
The volume produced by the 
teacher at the piano is greatly reduced, making the reception more 
normal. A microphone attachment provides opportunities for speech 
exercises from teacher to pupil in addition to music. 

The aim of auricular training in its relation to rhythm is to make 
use of improved hearing aids as a more normal approach to the 


the additional avenue of approach. 


development of rhythmic speech. 


In conclusion let us enumerate the general aims of rhythm as it 


is taught in schools for the deaf: 


1. The primary aim of rhythm is to develop the sense of rhythm 
inherent in everyone in order to incorporate that element in the speech 


of the deaf child. 


2. The development of a sense of rhythm is the preliminary step 
toward physical education for the deaf, with its accompanying bene- 
fits to the body in respect to grace, poise, balance, and physical 


well-being. 


3. Rhythm in the form of gymnastic drills and dances, in addition 
to the physical aims, is a means of self-expression in the early years 


of the deaf child’s education. 


4. The aim of rhythmic speech is basically intelligibility through 
training in accent, phrasing, and a rhythmic flow of speech. 

5. Auricular training correlated with rhythm aims to make the 
approach to the development of rhythmic speech more normal 
through the use of modern hearing aids. 

The success of rhythm, in its threefold aspect of physical education, 


speech development, and auricular tr 


aining, is 


dependent upon in- 


structors who have specialized in each phase of the program. The 
physical-education instructor is especially trained in her own field, as 
well as having a thorough knowledge of rhythm in its application to 


the education of the deaf. 


The rhythm instructor who deals with 


speech problems is primarily a speech teacher with the additional 


knowledge of the fundamentals of music. 


The teacher of rhythm 


and auricular training is thoroughly familiar with the various types 
of hearing aids and their resources in teaching speech to the deaf. 
The combination of physical education, speech, and auricular train- 
ing should provide a well-correlated program of rhythm. 

Throughout its development, rhythm has had an ever-widening 
scope. Beginning with the sense of rhythm in the body, it has been 


incorporated in speech training through.a tactile approach and more 
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recently it has been correlated with speech through an auditory ap- 
proach. In retrospect, one can see the logical development. over a 
period of years. Its vital connection with both the physical develop- 
ment of the child and its correlation in his speech proves it may no 
longer be viewed in the light of a passing fancy, but it has become an 
essential factor in the education of every deaf child. 


EURYTHMICS 
(By Mary R. Van Nest, Lexington School, New York) 


This past term a program of what we call eurythmics with voice has 
been carried on at the Lexington School, and while this work is still 
in an experimental stage, you who have at heart the improvement of 
speech for the deaf may be interested in knowing what is being at- 
tempted and how the speech lessons in the classroom are correlated 
with those in rhythm and gymnastics. 

Since stammerers and stutterers are helped by exercises which relax 
the muscles, we decided to employ the same principle with the idea in 
mind that some of the constriction which is found in the voices of our 
deaf pupils might be eliminated if they were thinking more about 
the movement of their hands and feet and less about their + voices, and 
so work on a program of eurythmics was begun. Eurythmics, as we 
use it, is a combination of speech and rhythmic movements, and it 
is our ‘hope thet a more natural, fluent speech pattern, as well as a less 
constricted voice, will result if speech exercises and muscular exercises 
are carried on simultaneously. A hearing child talks while playing 
in a relaxed natural tone and without conscious effort. It is hoped 
the deaf child can be trained to do the same. 

This eurythmics program is being used with all classes from the 
youngest beginning pupils of 5 up to and including the groups of 
14-and-15-year-olds. The classes are conducted by both the teacher 
of physical education and myself, and are held for 20-minute periods 
once a week. In addition to one eurythmic period a week, each class 
has two 20-minute periods of physical education with the gym teacher 
and one period of rhythm with me. Some part of these periods is 
spent on rhythmic movements and speech preparatory to the eurythmic 
periods to follow. 

The very young children are expected to use their voices only with 
such syllables as la(r), ba(r), boo, or any others which they use 
naturally. It is voice only for which we are working. In the 
eurythmics period, these syllables are first said to music as s the pupils 
stand around the piano and feel the vibration, and later repeated 
while they are walking or skipping about the room. At the same time 
the pupils are getting vibration from the piano, they are listening 
through a Sonotone which is used in connection with the piano. 
With this set-up pupils having even a very little hearing are able to 
get piano rhythms and speech | patterns through their hearing as well 
as from vibration through tacticle channels. Thus the piano- Sonotone 
combination gives auricular, tacticle, and rhythmic training all at the 
same time. While pupils are following their teacher in rhythmic ex- 
ercises and games, they become so interested that their attention is 
directed away from their voices, and so great is their enjoyment in 
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them their tones assume a pleasing and natural quality. Exercises 
with scarfs work like a charm with the young children. Tied and 
dyed scarfs about a yard long and a foot wide are made in the 
vocational school and they offer unlimited possibilities for interpreta- 
tions such as “the wind,” “fairies,” “elves,” and “brownies.” Another 
exercise which is a favorite is imitating animals. One section of a 
book, “Come and Caper,” by Whitlock is called animal antics and in 
it is music by such composers as Tchaikowsky, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and Schumann to which the children give animal actions for ele- 
phants, bears, monkeys, seals, camels, and rabbits. Some of the games 
and dances which have been used successfully with small children are 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush; Let Your Feet Go Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp; How d’ do My Partner; London Bridge Is Falling 
Down; Did You Ever See a Lassie; and Lobby Loo. 

With classes of older pupils the lesson plan is much the same: 
Feeling vibration and listening at the piano, counting and beating 
out the time, and deciding whether skip, gallop, accented run, walk, or 
step and slide music has been played. As the slower rhythms are done 
away from the piano, the counting is continued so that voice is being 
used all through the period. The music for some of the rhythms 
has been put on charts and pupils are trained to follow it with a 
pointer while they are feeling vibration and using the Sonotone at 
the piano. Songs with not too difficult speech are said in unison first: 
around the piano and then while dancing. They must be simple and 
slow on account of the breathing. For this part of the work we have 
used Robert Louis Stevenson’s Swing Song, Hurrah for the Sailor 
Boy; Sailing Over the Bounding Main; Three Blind Mice; Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat; Simple Simon; A Hunting We Will Go; Pop 
Goes the Weasel; and the Thread Follows the Needle. In addition 
to the piano-Sonotone programs fundamentals of percussion are given 
using a bass drum. Two-four, three-four, and four-four tempos as 
well as note values are given through the piano and Sonotone and 
immediately transfer red to the drum by several of the pupils, while 
the others improvise movements, fast or slow according to the drum 
beat. As counting is done all through these exercises the pupils are 
getting voice training with particular emphasis on accent. 

Dancing as taught in the Lexington School includes such types as 
tap, folk, natural, modern, and social. Eurythmic training in re- 
sponding’ to rhythm patterns has a definite carry-over into the dance. 
It enables pupils to maintain an even required tempo throughout a 
dance, a very difficult thing for deaf children to do. It also has a 
definite carry-over into speech in that it improves breath control and 
thus helps accent, phrasing, and fluency which is our primary object. 

It may be too soon to determine whether or not our work in 
eurythmics will prove to be of lasting value i in our quest for findin 
better methods of teaching speech and voice production to deat 
children, but because, even with our short experience, we are con- 
vinced it has been an aid toward establishing natural unrestricted 
tones, we are taking pleasure, as most assuredly are our pupils, in the 
present experiment. 


cerns wanes © 
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DISCUSSION 


(By Mrs. ADELAIDE P. WHEELER, head teacher, Academic Department, Lexington 
School, New York) 


“What do you think of physical education as a part of the rhythm 
program?” Coordination—education. 
Proper coordination : 
Of nerves. 
Of muscles. 
Of visual responses. 
Of auditory responses to mental concepts—progress of education. 
Rhythm—factor in physical development. 
Rhythm—concentration to follow tempo. 
Changing steps—dances, marches, etc. 
Memory—for intricate steps. 
Yooperation—each a part of the whole. 
Sportsmanship—each a part of the whole. 
Socialization. 
Friendliness. 
Balance—needed by deaf. 
Psychological—like hearing people. 
Dancing, response to music, poise, ease. 
Cure for "shy ness, self consciousness, 
I think phy sical training combined with rhythm a most important 
part in education. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH AND SPEECH READING 10:35 TO 11:30 A, M. 


Leader: Mrs. Edna Long Wolf, California School. 
Paper, Voice and Speech of the Deaf, Dr. C. V. Hudgins, Research Department, 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND BREATH CONTROL IN THE SPEECH OF THE 
DEAF 


(By CLARENCE V. Hupcins, Ph. D.) 


I have chosen this topic for several reasons. In the first place, 
these two aspects of speech, voice production, and breath control, 
form a solid foundation upon which the other details of the speech 
process are to be built; they are of fundamental importance in speech 
development. In the second place, these two problems have received 
much study in recent years, in research investigations involving both 
the speech of normal speakers and that of deat subjects. There are 
some general conclusions growing out of these investigations which 
are of significance to those who are teaching speech to the deaf. 
Finally, the two subjects, voice production and breath control, are 
intimately associated one with the other; indeed, they are two aspects 
of the same fundamental problem, and it becomes impossible to 
discuss the one without the other. 

I shall discuss, first, the action of the vocal folds in normal voice 
production ; second, voice production in the speech of the deaf; third, 
the mechanism of breath control in normal speech; fourth, "breath 
control in the speech of the deaf; and finally, some suggestions for 
improving the voices and breath control cf deaf children. 
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1. THE VOCAL FOLDS IN NORMAL SPEECH 


From a review of the research literature on the subject, and from 
personal. investigations we have the following facts concerning the 
normal action of the vocal folds: 

In normal speech the vocal folds function like a “reed,” whose 
vibrations produce the vocal tones of speech. The “reed” is placed at 
the upper end of the trachea where the outward-flowing air is set into 
vibration by its action. In the production of a vocal tone the degree 
of approximation of the inner edges of the folds is important. The 
“reed” must be properly “tuned” in order to be efficient in tone pro- 
duction. The inner edges of the folds are normally brought together 
until they are approximately in contact. The space between these 
edges, the glottal slit, becomes a thin line. For the normal vocal at- 
tack in English this adjustment precedes the movement of the column 
of air in the trachea. As the air column is moved upward, by the con- 
traction of the breathing muscles, the pressure of the air below them 
causes the folds to separate slightly, moving the inner edges apart 
and upward. This permits a small puff of air to escape through the 
opening; the edges of the folds then return to their former position 
by their own elasticity, thus completing the cycle. This passive 
opening and closing of the vocal folds continue as long as the air 
column moves upwé ard. The series of escaping puffs of air form a 
vocal tone which is amplified and modified by resonance cavities in 
the mouth and nose. The frequency of the opening-and-closing 
cycle determines the pitch of the vocal tone. The frequency of the 
cycle is determined by the length of the folds, by the degree of ten- 
sion within the folds, and to some extent by the force of the moving 
air column. 

The degree of glottal closure is of vital importance in the produc- 
tion of tone. If the glottal slit is wide, a greater force of breath will 
be necessary to initiate a tone, and the tone thus produced will be of 
a weak and breathy quality. Furthermore, a greater amount of 
breath will be necessary to produce such tones. On the other hand, 
if the glottis is too tightly closed, the air column will be blocked 
and vibrations can be produced only with excessive force in the air 
column; and therefore the tone will be of a constricted, tense, strident 
quality. 

It is well to point out here that the vocal folds do not function 
as a valve in the trachea during speech to prevent air from escaping. 
The muscles of the chest and aii control the air supply. There 
is a common notion that the air in the chest during speech is under 
a heavy head of pressure and that the vocal folds, acting as a valve, 
regulate the escape of this pressure. This idea was clearly expressed 
by Dr. Bell* thus: 

The prime requisite for speech is a store of compressed air, which can be 
let out little by little as wanted. It is obvious that the air would escape with 
a gush unless restrained. The trap doors * * * (vocal folds) constitute the 
chief means by which a too rapid escape is prevented. 

This statement has no basis in fact and shows a lack of under- 
standing of the function of the vocal folds and of the action of the 
chest oe abdominal muscles in controlling the breath supply during 
speec 


1 Bell, A. G., The Mechanism of Speech, Funk and Wagnalls, 1908, N. Y., p. 4. 
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The fact that the vocal folds are closely approximated during 
voice production does not mean that they serve as a real barrier to 
the movement of the air column. Indeed, no such barrier is needed 
since the air column is under the control of the breathing muscles 
and is supplied as needed. There is no “store of compressed air” 
within the chest during normal speech. The air supply is compressed 
momentarily for each syllable during speech but the pressure falls 
almost to zero between syllables, as we shall see later. 

It must be remembered that the vibration of the vocal folds is a 
purely passive action insofar as the muscles which control them are 
concerned. The task of the intrinsic muscles of the larynx is that 
of approximating the folds and holding them in their “voicing posi- 
tion”—‘tuning the reed”—while the moving air column and the ten- 
sion within the folds themselves are responsible for the vibrations. 

As evidence against the notion that the vocal folds serve as a 
barrier to the flow of air during speech we have the following facts: 
Whispered speech can be carried on without an excessive loss of air 
although in whispering the vocal folds are separated. Again, per- 
sons who speak with an artificial larynx have no means of controlling 
the glottal opening yet they are able to speak without allowing the 
air to “escape with a gush.” Dr. Bell himself describes the speech 
of such a person and considered it excellent speech.2 As further 
evidence against this motion we have the fact that during normal 
speech the rate of syllable utterance is often as high as six or seven 
syllables per second. It is possible to produce syllables up to 9 
or 10 per second. Yet the maximum rate at which the glottis can 
be opened and closed voluntarily is not higher than five per second. 
With syllables above five per second, therefore, it would be impos- 
sible for the vocal folds to control the air flow. 

It is possible to show some direct evidence of the difference between 
the maximum rate at which the glottis can open and close and the 
maximum rate of syllable utterance. Figure 1* is a kymograph rec- 
ord showing glottal explosions and syllables produced at maximum 
rates. Tracings I and III show a series of glottal explosions produced 
by a normal speaker who was instructed to produce the series as fast 
as possible. ‘Tracing I shows the series of glottal explosions with a 
puff of air while tracing III shows the same form followed by the 
neutral vowel “u” as in “the.” The highest rate attained is not more 
than five per second. Tracing II in Figure 1 shows the same subject 
repeating the syllable “A,” as in “father,” at high speed. The rate 
of these syllable pulsations is between seven and eight per second. 
The definite pulsations from the chest are clearly shown, while the con- 
tinuous vibrations throughout the record indicate that at this rate the 
vocal folds remain “set” in a voicing position. At this rate it is im- 
possible for the vocal folds to act as a valve opening and closing the 
trachea for each syllable, yet the air in the chest does not “escape with 
a gush.” There are definite pulses from the breathing muscles con- 
trolling the flow. 

It is possible to study the two types of vocal attack common in 
English by means of a kymograph and a voice recorder. In the 

2 Bell, A. G., ibid, p. 8. 


*jilustrations were not accepted for printing in the report. The reader will kindly 
refer to the American Annals of the Deaf, September 1937. 
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production of syllables beginning with vowels records show that 
voice vibrations begin the very moment air begins to flow through 
the glottis. In syllables which begin with the aspirate “H”, on the 
other hand, there is an aspiration of breath through the glottis be- 
fore the vibrations appear for the vowel. The tracings show no 
abrupt explosion such as would be expected if the glottis were closed 
against the chest pressure before the syllable begins. (Compare 
figure 2* with figure 1, tracings I and III.) These facts indicate one 
of two possibilities concerning the action of the vocal folds in voice 
production: (1) Either the vocal folds have moved into the “voicing 
position” and are ready to vibrate as the air column moves, in syl- 
lables beginning with vowels, while in syllables beginning with the 
aspirate “H” the glottis is open at the beginning of the syllable and 
closes rapidly for the vowel; or (2) The vocal folds remain ready to 
vibrate in both types of syllables but in the one case the velocity of 
the air column is such that they vibrate the instant when the air 
column begins to move, while in the case of the aspirate the velocity 
of the air column is such that the vocal folds cannot speak at the 
beginning of the movement of the air column. The laryngoscopic 
observations of Gutzmann, Scripture, and others indicate that the 
first of these possibilities is true. This assumption is further sup- 
ported by speech records of the syllable “HA” spoken at an increas- 
ing rate; the unvoiced phase of the aspirate “H” continues up to a 
rate of four to five syllables per second. It disappears, however, 
and the syllables become voiced throughout at rates higher than 
five per second. Thus it is possible to produce a voiceless aspirate 
within the limits of the rate at which opening and closing of the 
glottis are possible; at rates beyond this limit the aspirate becomes 
vocalized. 


2. VOICE PRODUCTION IN THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF 


One of the disturbing qualities of the voices of deaf children is 
that of breathiness. The tones have poor resonance, poor carrying 
power and unnatural qualities. These unnatural qualities are due, 
in a large measure, to a lack of proper glottal adjustment and poor 
control over the movements of the air column. The vocal folds are 
not properly closed, or they are too tightly closed for the produc- 
tion of voice of a natural quality. In other words, the child has not 
learned to adjust the intrinsic laryngeal muscles whose function is 
that of “tuning the vocal reed” to the air pressure from the chest. 
When he tries to produce a vocal tone, therefore, he does so by 
forcing air through this maladjusted glottis, The result is a large 
expenditure of air and a voice of poor quality. 

Young deaf children have voices of natural quality in their first 
efforts at vocalization and in their babbling. This fact has been 
noted by many observers. Haycock, a teacher of the deaf of long 
experience, writes : ® 

It is a commonly observed fact that many deaf-born children have very pleas- 


ant voices * * *, It is also commonly observed that the pleasant qualities 
of a child’s voice are quickly destroyed by unskillful teaching. 





*Tllustrations were not accepted for printing in the report. The reader will kindly 
refer to the American Annals of the Deaf, September 1937. 
® Haycock, G. S., The Teaching of Speech, Hill and Ainsworth, London, 1933, p. 21. 
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The kymograph and the voice recorder give us a clue to the manner 
in which the deaf child is producing voice. Figure 2*, tracing I, 
shows how the normal speaker manages the glotus in the production 
of syllables with a vowel and with an aspirate and vowel. The second 
group of tracings, II, were taken from a deaf boy 16 years of age. 
This subject was allowing breath to escape before the vowel as well 
as for the aspirate. He was taking in breath between each syllable. 
The tracings indicate that the vocal folds were not closed to the 
proper degree for voice production with the result that a part of the 
inspired air was wasted before voice was produced. The third group 
of tracings, III, shows a slightly different form of glottal malad.- 
justment. They were taken from a boy 14 years of age. Each syl- 
lable is given on a single breath; voice vibrations sometimes appear 
at the beginning of the air flow but cease and reappear later during 
a single syllable. This alternation of voice and breath may occur 
several times during a single syllable. Other tracings show an aspira- 

tion before voice begins ‘indiscriminately for syllables with vowels 
and with aspirates and vowels. In all the tr acings from this subject 
it would appear that the vocal folds are held unsteadily ; there seems 
to be a tremor in the muscles which control the folds. The ampli- 
tude of the tracings, as compared with that of the tracings of the 
normal speaker in tracing I, indicates the excessive amount of 
breath expelled for each syllable, The tracings from both of these 
deaf speakers show very little distinction between the syllables “HA” 
and “A.” Of the records taken from more than 60 deaf children a 
large majority of them shows some similar form of glottal malad- 
justment in varying degrees 

Another difficulty common in the speech of profoundly deaf chil- 
dren is a modification of that described above. The child may be 
able to produce a natural voice when vocalizing on a single vowel but 
he loses this voice quality immediately when he begins ‘to use words 
and phrases involving a variety of vowels and consonants. This 
indicates that such pupils have not learned to isolate the apparatus of 
voice production from the other muscles involved in the production 
of consonants and vowels. As a result any change of position of the 
mouth, jaws, lips, or tongue influences the muscles controlling the 
vocal folds and the air supply, and the correct glottal adjustment is 
lost in the stream of speech. This is further evidenced by the exces- 
Sive expenditure of breath in speech. These findings were confirmed 
by Scuri in a study of the speech of more than 100 Italian deaf 
children.‘ 


3. HOW DOES THE NORMAL SPEAKER CONTROL HIS BREATH DURING SPEECH ? 


There are two general movements involved in speech-breathing: 
(1) The rapid contractions of the intercostal muscles which produce 
the syllable; and (2) The slow movement of expiration of the abdom- 
inal muscles which fuses these syllable pulsations into a larger unit 
called the phrase. We can speak, therefore, of the syllable movement, 


*Illustrations were not accepted for printing in the report. The reader will kindly 
refer to the American Annals of the Deaf, September 193 

4Scuri, D., Respirazione e fonazione nei sordomuti, Rassegna di Sordomuti e Fonetica 
Biologica, 1935, 14, pp. 82-113. 
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or syllable pulse, and the phrasing movement. These two muscle 
groups, the smaller muscles of the chest and the larger abdominal 
muscles, work together in controlling the movements of the air col- 
umn. The more rapid movements which produce the syllables are 
supported by the abdominal muscles which group the syllables into 
unit-groups and larger phrasing units. ee te 

The action of the breathing muscles in speech is similar to the 
action of the hands and arms as one operates a fire bellows. When 
the boards of the bellows are separated, air flows into the bellows; 
this air, however, is not under pressure and does not “escape with a 
gush” from the open nozzle as long as the boards are held in a fixed 
position. As the boards are brought together the air flows from the 
nozzle, the movements of the boards regulating the air flow. It is 
possible to force the air from the bellows in a steady stream by mov- 
ing the boards together uniformly as in normal breathing, or it is 
possible to empty the bellows in a series of puffs by executing quick 
pulses with the hands and wrists as the arms slowly bring the boards 
together. The action of the wrists and arms is analogous to the chest- 
abdominal action in the production of syllables and phrases. 

Like the air within the bellows the air within the chest at the 
beginning of the phrase is not under pressure. The pressure rises 
with each syllable pulse of the chest muscles and subsides between 
syllables. Thus the air column is moved upward through the trachea 
not in a continuous stream, but rather in a series of pulsations. 
These pulsations are modified by the vocal folds and by the consonant 
and vowel movements to form words and phrases as they flow 
through the glottis and oral cavities. Thus the breathing muscles 
themselves regulate and control the air flow during speech. 

The normal form of speech-breathing is shown in Figure 3* in a 
record taken from an adult normal speaker during the reading of a 
90-syllable paragraph. The walls of the “bellows” rise quickly dur- 
ing the inspiration and descend slowly during the phrase (expira- 
tion). The syllable action is not shown in this record. The subject 
required five phrases for the 90-syllable paragraph. 

Figure 4* shows the same type of action of the chest and abdominal 
walls from a normal speaker (boy, age 12) and in addition it shows 
the syllable pulses. The tracing Chest Pulse, made by means of a 
special recorder * shows the individual syllable movements within the 
phrase and the rhythmic grouping of these syllables. The tracing 
represents the actual pressure changes within the chest during the 
phrase. 

A relatively small amount of breath is required in the production 
of a normal vocal tone. Two factors are responsible for this: (1) 
The air column is controlled by the breathing muscles and, therefore, 
does not “gush out ;” and (2) The glottis is properly adjusted to the 
air pressure so that a minimal movement of the air column produces 
a tone of natural quality. It is of interest to note that in normal 
speech the average speaker uses about the same amount of breath 
as is used during quiet breathing during the same length of time.‘ 

*Iilustrations were not accepted for printing in the report. The reader will kindly 
refer to the American Annals of the Deaf, September 1937. 

5 Described by Stetson and Hudgins, Functions of the Breathing Movements in the 
Mechanism of Speech, Arch. Néerl. d. phonet. expér., 1980, pp. 4—6. 

® Rawlings, C. G., A Comparative Study of the Movements of the Breathing Muscles in 


Speech and Quiet Breathing of Deaf and Normal Subjects, Annals, March 1936 (vol. 81, 
No. 2), pp. 141-142. 
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4, BREATH CONTROL IN THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF 


The most obvious fault in the speech-breathing of deaf children 
is that they have little or no control over the breath supply so that 
a great deal more breath than is necessary is allowed to escape with 
each syllable. They do not speak with the normal chest-abdominal 
action. They have not learned to group their syllables into breath 
groups and phrases. Instead they expend often an entire breath on 
a single word.” The reasons for this excessive use of breath is two- 
fold: The incoordinated movements of the breathing muscles and 
the maladjusted glottis. 

Kymographic records of the speech-breathing movements of deaf 
children show the abnormalities and the incoordinations clearly. 
Records from a large group of deaf children show no general types, 
but, rather, wide variety of peculiarities difficult of classification. 
There are some common features in such a group of records however; 
they show that all the subjects are speaking at an excessively slow 
rate, they are taking breath at intervals of two or three words, they 
show a decided lack of coordination between movements of the chest 
and abdomen which are often working against each other. With 
incoordinated movements of this kind control over the air supply 
is impossible. The breath is forced out under heavy pressure, exces- 
sive amounts are expended on each consonant and vowel. The result: 
is that the breath supply is quickly exhausted and has to be replen- 
ished by the child regardless of the natural rhythmic grouping of 
syllables and natural pauses in the speech material. 

Figure 5* shows kymograph tracings of the speech-breathing of 
three deaf subjects ages 14, 12, and 16 years, respectively. They are 
typical records showing the manner in which many profoundly deaf 
children manage their breathing. The irregularities and lack of 
coordination between chest and abdomen are obvious. Normal phras- 
ing movements and rhythmic group of syllables are entirely lacking. 
The prose paragraph of 90 syllables spoken by these subjects in 14, 27, 
and 17 phrases, respectively, was spoken by the normal subject, fig- 
ure 3, in five phrases. 


5. WHAT CAN WE DO TO IMPROVE THE VOICES AND SPEECH-BREATHING OF 
DEAF CHILDREN ? 


First of all, before the child undertakes to use his speech we must 
begin to teach him the proper methods of breath control and voice 
production. This is the foundation upon which all the other aspects 
of the complex speech pattern rest; therefore, it comes first. We 
must develop exercises which will induce the proper breathing coor- 
dinations indirectly, because it is impossible to tell the child what 
he should do, or to point out to him the various types of movements: 
of normal speech. We must understand that speech breathing is 
quite a different type of coordination from that of normal quiet. 
breathing, and that the deaf child very rarely falls into the normal 


7¥For detailed studies of the speech-breathing of deaf children see: Hudgins, C. V., A 
Comparative Study of the Speech Coordinations of Deaf and Normal Subjects, Jour. Genet 
Psychol., 1934, 44, pp. 1-48. 

euri, D., ibid. 

Rawlings, C. G., ibid. 

*TIllustrations were not accepted for printing in the report. The reader will kindly 
refer to the American Annals of the Deaf, September 1937. 
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form of speech breathing naturally or automatically as does the 
normal child. 

Speech-breathing exercises must precede the teaching of words and 
sentences if we are to expect the child to use these breathing move- 
ments properly when he begins to speak. Mere breathing exercises, 
however, are not enough; the exercises must be those which build up 
the speech-breathing coordination. The child already knows how 
to breathe normally if he is a healthy child. Ordinary breathing 
exercises will build up the child’s chest expansion but their place 
is in the gymnasium rather than in the classroom. There can be little 
or no transfer from ordinary breathing exercises to the type of 
breathing coordinations required for normal speech. 

In brief, breathing exercises must consist of syllables spoken at 
normal speech ates and grouped into phrases. The first syllable the 
child is able to utter, a vowel, or a consonant and a vowel, either 
whispered or vocalized, should be the basis of the first speech-breath- 
ing exercise. This syllable should be repeated in a single breath 
sroup with an accent and at normal speech rates, three to four per 
second. In this way it is possible not only to induce the phrasing 
movement but the syllable movements as well. The phrase exercise 
will be short at the beginning, not more than four syllables, and 
lengthened as the child gains more control over the breathing muscles. 
New syllables consisting of new sound combinations should be built 
into new phrasing exercises. One or more accented syllables should 
be included in each phrase. Only by such drills will it be possible 
to teach deaf children the proper form of breath control, and to 
prevent them from speaking in the slow, jerky arhythmic manner 
habitual with many deaf children. 

Along with the speech-breathing exercises the child must be taught 
the proper control of the laryngeal muscles which adjust the vocal 
folds to the breath pressure in the production of voice. This is of 
primary importance because proper glottal adjustment not only 
brings about a more natural voice, but at the same time it insures 
a minimum expenditure of breath for a natural voice. Furthermore, 
it is not enough to teach the child to produce a natural voice on 
single vowels or on a prolonged tone. It is of vital importance that 
he learn to maintain this normal glottal posture under all the varying 
conditions in which vowels and consonants are produced in speech. 
In other words, the muscles which control the glottis must be trained 
to act independently of the muscles of the tongue, lips, jaws, velum, 
and even of the breathing muscles. This control of the glottal mus- 
cles must be built into the general speech pattern rather than left to 
chance. 

Breath control and voice production are not the only factors in- 
volved in the speech development of deaf children; there are many 
others. If beginning children are trained in these fundamentals, 
however, there is every chance that they will develop a more natural 
and a more intelligible speech and a great deal of time will be saved 
by beginning with the proper breathing and voice-building exercises 
with ‘beginning children. It is possible to demonstrate, however, 
that improvement in voice and speech-breathing is accompanied by 
great improvement in general speech intelligibility i in older children. 
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6. AN EXPERIMENT IN SPEECH CORRECTION 


During the past year, in collaboration with Mr. R. Moore Stelle, a 
member of the teacher education department of Clarke School, an 
experiment in speech correction was conducted over a period of 14 
school weeks. The object of the experiment was to correct the voices 
and improve the speech-breathing of a group of profoundly deaf 
children selected on the basis of their bres uthy voices and poor breath- 
ing coordinations. Tests made at the beginning and at the end of 
the training period showed definite gains not only in their voices and 
breathing but also a tremendous gain in speech intelligibility. Sim- 
ilar tests made on a control group who received only the general 
classroom work emphasized the gains made by the experimental 
group. The training of the experimental group consisted in daily 
exercises for voice development and breath control during 20-minute 
periods of 14 weeks. 

A résumé of the results of this experiment can best be shown by 
tables which summarize the test data and by sample kymograph 
records taken before and after the training. 


TasLy I.—The individual and average scores in speech intelligibility tests given 
before and after training, both the experimental and control groups 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
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Table I shows the initial and final scores of the experimental and 
control groups in speech intelligibility tests. ‘The experimental group 
showed an average gain of 28 points, or a 75 percent gain in speech 
intelligibility. The control group during the same period made an 
average gain of 13 points, or a 26 percent gain in intelligibility. 


TABLE II.—The individual and average scores in the combined speech score from 
tests given before and after training, both the experimental and control groups 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
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‘TABLE II.—The individual and average scores in the combined speech score jrom 
tests given before and after training, both the experimental and control 
groups—Continued 
CONTROL GROUP 
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Table II shows the individual and average scores for the same two 
groups in a combined speech score. This is a combination of the 
speech intelligibility score and the quantitative data taken from meas- 
urements of the speech-breathing records. It includes the intelligi- 
bility score and the number of phrases required to read the test para- 
graph, the time required for the reading, and the relative amount of 
breath consumed during the reading.* This combined score shows 
even a greater average gain for the experimental group than that of 
the intelligibility score alone, 

Figures 6 and 7* are kymograph records of the speech of the experi- 
mental group taken before ¢ and after training. Figure 6 is a record of 
the voices of a normal speaker and three deaf children both before 
and after training. All of the subjects showed an improvement in 
voice production as determined by their voice quality, by their ability 
to distinguish between the aspirate and the nonaspir ate vocal attack, 
and by an increase in the number of syllables uttered on a single breath. 
The speech-breathing for the entire experimental group also showed a 
definite improvement. Figure 7 shows this improvement in a single 
subject. Quantitative measurements of the speech-breathing records 

taken before and after training show an increase in the number of 
syllables per phrase, and improvement in fluency of speech and a re- 
duction in the amount of breath required for speaking the test para- 
graph. The general form of the breathing tracings shows decided im- 
provement in chest abdominal coordination as compared with those 
taken before the training period. 

The exercises listed below were used during the training period to 
improve the voices and the speech-breathing of the experime ental group 
in the experiment just summarized. All of the subjects in this group, 
whose ages ranged from 11 to 18 years, had been using speech | from 
4 to 11 years. ‘Consequently, the problem involved the bre: uking up 
of well established speech habits as well as the building up of new 
ones. These exercises, however, can be used with beginning children 
as well as with older pupils. In fact better results are to be expected 
with beginning children since there would be no previous speech 
habits to interfere. A great deal of time will be saved and more 
intelligible speech will result if considerable time is devoted at the 
beginning of speech training to the development of normal speech- 
breathing and to the preservation and utilization of the child’s 
natural voice. The fact that young deaf children have natural voices 
offers an excellent starting point for the beginning speech-breathing 


8For a description of the speech tests and methods of scoring, see: Annual Report, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 1935, pp. 28-29, and 1936, pp. 34-35 

*Illustrations were not accepted for printing in the report. The reader will kindly 
refer-to the American Annals of the Deaf, September 1937. 
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exercises; at the same time, it gives the teacher an opportunity for 
preserving this voice and for building the more complex speech pat- 
verns upon this foundation. 


7. SPEECH-BREATHING AND VOICE EXERCISES 


I. The purpose of the first exercise is to teach the child to control 
the air within the chest, to hold the chest in a slightly inflated posi- 
tion with the mouth and glottis open without permitting the air to 
escape. This is the correct chest posture for the beginning of the 
phrasing movement. The exercise consists of having the child inflate 
the chest to a normal degree and to hold this position with the mouth 
and glottis open. The air should not be allowed to escape during a 
reasonable interval. In this position the child is taught t. make 
small “panting movements,” expelling and inhaling small puffs of air 
in rapid succession. The rate of these movements should be two to 
three per second. The chest is meanwhile maintained at a constant 
level, that is, the same small amount of breath is taken in and ex- 
pelled during each single panting movement. The air within the 
chest is not under pressure during the exercise. Considerable prac- 
tice will be required for the child to learn this exercise properly; the 
teacher must be able to demonstrate carefully. It is important, how- 
ever, that this exercise be mastered before going on to the others. 
In learning to make the “panting mov ement” the child is learning 
to control the breath supply by the action of the chest and abdominal 
muscles, rather than by the action of the glottis; likewise, he is learn- 
ing an important step in br eath control for speech-breathing. 

TI. The “panting exercise” should be followed by one which goes 
still further toward developing the chest-abdominal action involved 
in the production of syllables and the phrasing movement. It is a 
modification of the exercise described above. The child takes the 
inflated-chest position and makes a series of quick, short puffs of air 
before inhaling. Each short exhalation is a distinct unit; the breath 
flow is stopped after each puff by the action of the chest itself 
rather than by closing the glottis or mouth. The series of puffs, o1 
“phrase,” must contain a definite number, not more than four or six 
at the beginning, and should be followed by a rapid inspiration 
through the mouth, which restores the chest to its former level. The 
air supply must not be completely exhausted on any single “phrase.” 
Care must be taken to see that the child does not revert to the “pant- 
ing movement” during this exercise. This is the beginning of the 
normal phrasing movement, in which the air is expelled in short 
pulsations and grouped on a single movement of expiration, followed 
by a rapid inspiration through the mouth. The rate of the pulsations 
should be that of syllables in normal speech. 

III. At this point in breathing development it is possible to begin 
the development of voice. The purpose of the following exercise is 
that of developing the correct vocal attack and for giving the child 
control over the intrinsic muscles of the larynx. It should follow 
exercises I and II above.® It is necessary first of all to teach the 
child to bring the edges of the vocal folds together voluntarily, and 
to produce a tone from this closed glottal position. The teaching of 


® This exercise will probably not be necessary with beginning children since they already 
have natural voices developed automatically in their spontaneous vocalizations and 
babblings. The task of the teacher is to use this natural voice and to bring it under the 
voluntary control of the child. 
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the correct glottal adjustment must proceed by indirect means since it 
is impossible to tell the child just what he must do directly. One 
method of doing this is to have the child inflate the chest and to hold 
the breath in check by closing the glottis, keeping the mouth open. 
Then through the closed glottis ai is forced upward. If the vocal 
folds are not too tightly closed, the tone produced will be of a natural 
quality. Care and patience will be necessary to insure the proper 
degree of glottal closure and the proper degree of force in the moving 
air column. If the child has already learned to control the breath 
flow with the breathing muscles, the vocal folds will not need to close 
too tightly against a heavy pressure. The real point of the exercise 1s 
to develop a fine adjustment of glottal closure and force in the air 
column. Once this adjustment is achieved, the child is asked to give 
a prolonged vocal tone, using the open vowel “a,” as in “father.” 
One can easily determine by the quality of the voice whether or not 
the proper breath-pressure-glottal-closure adjustment has been made. 
The vocal phrase should not be too long at the beginning; the child 
must. not be allowed to run short of breath. If the tone loses its 
natural quality during the phrase, it means that the glottal adjust- 
ment has been lost; the teacher should stop the child and have him 
make a new start. When the pupil is able to produce a good quality 
voice on the open vowel, further drills will include the vowels “oo” 
and “ee.” Later it will be possible to change from one to the other 
during a single phrase. 

IV. The purpose of this exercise is to teach the child to modify 
the stream of voice so as to form a series of syllables in a single 
phrasing movement. The same type of breathing action is employed 
as that used in the phrasing exercise in exercise II above; this time, 
however, the puffs of air are vocalized. The gottis is kept in ad- 
justment and the breath is expelled in short, rapid pulsations. Not 
more than four or six syllables should be allowed on a single breath 
at the beginning of this exercise. The number can be increased as 
skill is acquired by the child. The voice is stopped between syllables 
by the chest action; the rate of the syllables should be that of normal 
speech. The open vowel A is used at first, followed by 00 andee. A 
single phrase using different vowels can be added later. Particular 
sare should be exercised at all times to make sure that the child 
does not lose the proper glottal adjustment as he changes from one 
vowel to another. The moment the correct posture is lost the voice 
immediately becomes breathy and more breath is required to producé 
the tones. This gives the teacher a clue to the nature of the glottal 
posture. 

V. A similar exercise to that of IV helps the child to control the 
glottal-chest-pressure adjustment under changing conditions of ac- 
centuation. Have the child alternate a loud and a soft syllable during 
a single phrase. The same procedure is followed as in exercise IV 
above with the exception that alternate syllables are accented, given 
with more force. The vocal folds must readjust slightly to the al- 
ternate changes in force of the air column, but the voicing position 
is maintained throughout. A variation of this exercise is to have 
the child accent every third syllable, and other possible variations. 
This is the beginning of speech rhythm exercises in which the 
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rhythmic form of the phrase to be spoken is learned first in terms 
of nonsense syllables, or the same syllable repeated, using the 
rhythmic form of the phr ase to be learned. 

VI. This exercise is designed to give the child practice in opening 
and closing the glottis. It exercises the intrinsic laryngeal muscles. 
The exercise consists of alternating a whispered and a vocalized vowel 
on a single phrasing movement. This means that the child must open 
and close the glottis in rapid succession during a single phrase. It is 
a combination of exercises II and IV above. The child will have con- 
siderable difficulty in doing this at first, which is evidence that just 
such an exercise is needed. The syllable pulsations are given rapidly 
and with the same intensity; the air flow 1s stopped between syllables. 
Care must be taken to make sure that the child gets a proper glottal 
closure on the alternate vocal syllables, A series of four syllables is 
enough at the beginning. 

VII. The next exercise is a further refinement in glottal control. 
The child is required to alternate the syllables “HA” and “A”; thus 
he learns to produce the aspirate “H” and a vowel on a single syllable. 
The teacher must see to it that the aspiration for the syllable “HA” 
is not prolonged or excessive; also she must see that the glottis is 
properly adjusted for the vowel following the aspirate. Mastery of 
this exercise means that the child has gained excellent control over 
the laryngeal muscles. Later the vowells “oo” and “ee” can be used ; 
finally ‘the vowels can be alternated in a single phrase. 

VIII. Finally, after the phrasing-syll: able movements are well 
established and the child is able to produce voice of a pleasing quality 
on single vowels, it will be necessary to devise drills with consonants 
and vowels. As new words and syllables are learned they should be 
used immediately in simple phrases. Nonsense-syllable phrases can 
be continued making use of the new consonant-vowel combinations 
which the child learns. In all these more complex drills the teacher 
should make sure that the child is speaking with his natural voice. 
She can always return to the more simple exercises described above 
to help get the child back to the point where he is able to produce 
“good voice.” Deaf children should not be allowed to speak in single 
syllables and single words, but rather in simple phrases and at the 
normal speech rates. Only in this way will it be possible to establish 
normal habits of speech breathing and fluent, rhythmic speech. 


GENERAL SESSION, HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM, 11:30 A, M.-12:25 P.M. 


Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

Address, Hon. William Hodson, commissioner of public welfare, New York City. 

The general session of the convention convened at 11:40 a. m. in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium, Dr. Bjorlee presiding. 

Dr. Bsorter. We are just a few minutes behind time, so without 
further elaboration I present to you Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of the 
Utah School, who will in turn introduce the speaker of the morning. 
Mr. Frank Driggs. | Applause. ] 

Mr. Frank M. Drices. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, we are 
particularly fortunate this morning to have with us a man who has 
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delved into the welfare of children for many years, and who today 
in this modernistic age, if you please, is the commissioner of public 
welfare of the State of New York. I hope that Dr. Hodson will be 
able to take from many of the growing-up people of this city the sad 
looks that are now upon their faces. If there ever was a place in this 
wide world where we need public welfare, it is in great centers like 
this. 

Believe it or not, we are at the cross roads in education, and the 
public-welfare departments of the various cities and States are coming 
to us for the welfare of humanity. 

It is a pleasure to introduce to you a man who knew a good deal 
about the — ation of the deaf in Minnesota, who knew Dr. Tate. 
I hope Dr. Tate’s daughter will come up and greet him presently. 
Dr, William Hodson, commissioner of public welfare of the city of 


New York. [Applause.] 
WELFARE AND GOVERNMENT 
(WILLIAM Hopson, Commissioner of Public Welfare, New York City) 


Mr. Chairman and friends, I think it may be just as well for me 
to get my watch out here before me, because I don’t want to make 
the mistake that a distinguished politician once made who liked the 
sound of his voice and he talked for half an hour to an audience that 
was mildly interested in what he had to say. And he talked for 
three-quarters of an hour, and some of the heads began to nod. And 
he talked for an hour, and the people were gradually beginning to 
drift out. He was a little bit nearsighted and wasn’t conscious of 
what was going on. Finally he awoke to the situation after he had 
talked for something over an hour and discovered that the entire 
audience was gone, with the exception of one lone person in the back 
row. And he stopped his discourse, and said, “Now, I am sorry 
everybody else has gone. You know I have got this ‘thing on my 
chest and I can’t stop until I get it off. And I think you have 
waited long enough, and I am going to stop at this point so that you 

ran get out. Then I will go on and finish up and everything will be 
all right.” So the man in the back row got up and said, “Well, 
I appreciate very much, indeed, your thought of me; it certainly is 
generous of you to give me this chance to get out, and; the Lord 
knows that I would like to, but,” he said, “I can’t, because I am the 
next speaker.” [ Laughter. | 

Now, I don’t know what other speakers there are on your program, 
but I don’t want to trespass unduly upon their time and upon your 
patience. 

The letter which I had from your president, inviting me to be with 
you this morning, said, “We don’t want you to talk on anything 
technical; we would like a bit of inspiration.” And I have been 
pondering a bit and wondering as to what I might say to you which 
would give you some inspiration. So I am not going to talk this 
morning about public welfare, public assistance, and public relief in 
the narrower sense in which my official duties in the city of New 
York bring me to the administration of, but rather to one or two 
broader aspects of the problem of welfare and of government which 
may perhaps be of some interest to you, coming as you do from 
States and localities throughout the whole of America. 
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I suppose that ever since Lord Bryce told us that the vulnerable 
spot in government in this country was the city, and that much of the 
basic corruption in public life stemmed from the corruption and 
inefficiency of city or local government, public attention has turned 
more and more to the question of how we can secure honest and 
efficient and intelligent city or municipal government. 

I have had occasion to travel throughout the country from time to 
time, and I have had occasion to have considerable contact with gov- 
ernment at different levels. I have known government at the town- 
ship level, the town, the city, the county, the State, and the Federal 
Government. 

And, by the way, speaking about the Federal Government, if I 
may be permitted, I must pause for a moment to tell you a very 
amusing story which came to me the other day with respect to the 
Federal Government. You know we are developing in this country 
a great partnership between the cities and the States and the Fed- 
eral Government in the development of this great social-security 
program, this program which brings public assistance to the old folks 
who are dependent ; to the blind; to children who are dependent and 
whose mothers are in need of public assistance. We are developing 
a great program of cooperation under the Social Security Act be- 
tween the local government, the State government, and the Federal 
Government. And for the first time in history the Federal Govern- 
ment has recognized that it has a direct responsibility for assisting 
in the care of these people who for one reason or another are out of 
step in the march of life. And so we have had the Federal Govern- 
ment assisting the States and the localities in the administration of 
old-age assistance, and blind assistance, and help to mothers with 
dependent children. And the Federal Government has become very 
real to many folks who before thought of it as something that was 
located in Washington, with which they didn’t have much contact 
except occasionally when they went on a sightseeing trip and visited 
the Supreme Court or the Congress in session, or some of the public 
buildings in Washington, D. C. 

But the Federal Government now, through the social-security 
program, is reaching down into the lives of millions and millions of 
people in an intimate kind of way which this country has never 
before known anything about. I was seated one time with a group of 
people who were discussing the whole problem of this relationship 
between the localities and the States and the Federal Government, 
and how this partnership could be worked out effectively, because 
you see it is of tremendous importance and the success of the whole 
security program depends upon the extent to which all of these levels 
of government can work together in a real cooperative relationship. 
And out of that discussion of how it was possible to make the Fed- 
eral Government conscious of the problems which we feel here in 
the city of New York and in ail the other localities throughout the 
country, how to bring the Federal Government to an appreciation of 
those local problems and to make the Federal Government see just 
how things could best be administered from the local point of view, 
the following story was told: 

The maid in a given household went to the telephone in response 
to a call, and she took down the receiver and said, “Hello. Yes, 
yes; it sure is, it sure is.” And she hung up the receiver. And the 
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phone rang again and she went to the telephone and she took the 
receiver down and she said, “Yes, yes; it sure is, it sure is.” And 
she hung up the receiver a second time. And this thing happened a 
third time with the same result, and her mistress came down and 
said, “Mary, I have heard you go to the telephone now three times 
and say exactly the same thing, and hang up the receiver. Will 
you please tell me what it is all about?” 

And Mary said, “Well, I went to the telephone, and they said, ‘Is 
this Mrs. Brown’s residence?’ and I said, ‘Yes.’ And she said ‘Is 
Mrs. Brown in?’ And I said, ‘Yes.’ And then she said ‘It’s a long 
distance from Washington,’ and I said, ‘It sure is.” [Laughter.] 

Now, that story, you see, illustrates one of the important, vital 
things in connection with the administration of these beneficent meas- 
ures of social security, because it is some distance from Washington 
and we have got to devise the ways and means by which Washington 
becomes conscious of the local problem and the locality becomes con- 
scious of the vision and breadth of view which Washington can give 
by reason of its Nation-wide view of this whole problem of social 
security. 

But now to go back to the point that I want to make. It is ex- 
tremely vital not only to the administration of the social-security 
laws but to the well-being of the American people that government in 
the locality, government in the municipality, shall be honest and effi- 
cient and forward looking, because it is the locality—we all live in 
localities, we all live in towns or townships or counties or cities— 
and it is the town or city which provides for us our own local govern- 
ment, which provides our police force and our fire-fighting forces, our 
welfare departments, our departments of correction. It is the local- 
ity, in other words, which affects our immediate living. And unless 
we have government in the town or the locality or the municipality 
that is giving us the kind of service to which we are entitled, it 
doesn’t make very much difference in the long run what else happens 
to us, because as citizens and as taxpayers we are going to find that 
we are not getting the kind of government that we ought to get. 
And that our money as taxpayers is being squandered in the interest 
of political parties and in the interest of persons with an ax to grind 
and a selfish interest to be served. 

Now, I want to say to you that I have had in New York a very 
interesting experience in connection with the whole subject of munici- 
pal government. My whole experience has been in the field of public 
welfare of one type or another. I have never been a politician and 
I have never had any political experience. I suppose that it would 
be rather difficult for me to do more, perhaps, than to influence a 
half dozen votes within the range of my own family and relatives for 
my own chief, Mayor LaGuardia, in the city of New York. So when 
I talk to you about this problem of municipal government out of my 
local experience I know you will realize that I am doing it in terms 
of an experience which to me has been a perfectly amazing one. 

I met the mayor about 3 weeks before I was appointed commis- 
sioner of public welfare. I had, of course, known about him and had 
known a good deal about his public service. But I had never known 
him intimately or personally. And when he came into office one 
of the first things he said was, “To the victor belongs the responsi- 
bility for good government.” You remember the old phrase, “To 
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the victor belongs the spoils.” And the history of municipal govern- 
ment throughout this country has been one of exploitation “of the 
people of this country for political ends. And those who are con- 
scious of what politic il government means, who know what has trans- 
pired in the cities of this country by and large, will realize that 
municipal government in the main has often been prostrated to the 
interests of the politicians, to the interests of those who had a selfish 
concern about molding and controlling that municipal government 
to their own ends and to the ends of the political parties ‘which they 
represent. In very truth, with a few shining exceptions, municipal 
government in this country has been prostr ated to the interests of 
the politicians and of the politic: al parties, and the slogan has been, 
“To the victor belongs the spoils.” 

Now, I knew somethi ing about the government of the city of New 
York, and have known about it for a long time, because before I 
became commissioner of public welfare I was the director of the 
welfare council, which is a council of social agencies promoting coor- 
dination of effort on the part of all of the public-welfare and public- 
health agencies of the city. And as such I had an opportunity to 
know something about the way in which government was admuinis- 
tered in this great city. And then I had the real privilege of sharing 
under Mayor LaGuardia in the administration of the city of New 
York as commissioner of public welfare. 

Now, you remember those dental ads where they show you the color 
of your teeth before you use the X dental cream. And then they 
show you the pictures afterward, when they are so clean and white, 
after using that dental cream. Well, I have had the before- and- 
after experience in the city of New York, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity to see what it means when a city administration is actually 
set up on the theory that its only reason for being is to provide 
good, honest, decent, intelligent, forward-looking government for the 
people of that community. And I want to say to you that it has 
been for me, who had never had any political experience, although 
I had had some experience in public life in Minnesota a good many 
years ago, it was an amazing experience for me to see what that kind 
of municipal government means to the people who live in the city 
of New York and who share in the development of the department 
of public welfare in an administration dominated by just one motive, 
and that—good, honest service to the people of the city. 

“Well,” you say, “that is all very well, but that is a generality; what 
are the concrete evidences?” I ‘happened to be looking over some 
figures the other day with respect to old-age assistance in ‘two or three 
places in this country where I happened to know that politics has 
been pretty much dominating the administration in those places. I 
am not going to mention any names here because I don’t want to bring 
any city or State from which some of this audience may have come, 
into a state of public disgrace. There is one State, for ex: unple, w ith 
a population one-half that of New York; and after the old-age-assist- 
ance law had been in operation in that State for 7 months, it had 38,000) 
more old people on the rolls than New York State had after the law 
had been administered for 7 years. Now don’t you see the difference ?’ 
In the one case the application blanks had been passed out through the 
party leaders, and the faithful were given the blanks, and did the 
faithful lose any time in getting under the tent? Not a moment.. 
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They came in in unprecedented numbers, and as I tell you, within 7 
months in that particular State, there were 38,000 more people on the 
old-age assistance than there were in the State of New York—because 
the city of New York and the State of New York have tried to ad- 
minister the law within its own terms and without regard to political 
considerations, to give assistance to persons who actually needed it, 
not because they belonged to any particular clique or because they be- 
longed to any particular party. 

Now nothing in the world will destroy the beneficent effects of so- 
cial legislation of any type so much as to let it be dominated by 
politics, the thing which is contemplated at the present time in a bill 
which is before Congress at this moment, a bill which provides that 
every person in the employ of the Social Security Board, receiving 
more than a $5,000 salary, must be appointed by approval of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Now, my friends, that is the beginning of 
political control and political manipulation when you make it so that 
the appointment of persons to Federal positions requiring experience 
and skill of a particular kind, is dependent upon political approval 
through the Senate of the United States. I am here to say to you 
that you as teachers, believing in the principle of merit and in the 
merit system, and I hope in the system of civil service, will recognize 
that the moment we begin to make positions in public service depend- 
ent upon political favor as expressed through the legislative bodies, 
we have begun to undermine the whole principle of civil service, we 
have begun to undermine the principle of merit and fitness for posi- 
tions in the public service. And I am hopeful that America will 
wake up to its implication, the implication of that provision, and see 
to it that that provision in the Social Security Act and the similar 
provision in the amending appropriation bill for Works Progress 
Administration, will be eliminated and that the Federal Government 
will go on record once again as not only believing in the merit prin- 
ciple in theory but believing it in practice. And that proposal should 
be defeated overwhelmingly and the people of this country who be- 
lieve in honest, nonpolitical administration, who believe in education, 
who believe that people ought to be promoted in public service be- 
cause they are able and efficient and know how to do the job—this is 
the time for those people to be heard. 

It is a great mistake to think that you can mix politics with the 
administration of Social Security, or with the administration of a 
police department, or of a fire department, or of a board of educa- 
tion, or of classes for the specially handicapped, the deaf, or the 
blind, unless you do it on the theory that you are going to get the 
best people possible to do that work, and when you make appoint- 
ments in the public service dependent upon political considerations 
such as those that I have mentioned, and such as those that are pro- 
posed in these bills, I say that you have the beginning of the end of 
civil service and of the merit system in this country. 

And so, friends, public welfare, not only in the terms of helping 
the deaf and the blind and the dependent children and families that 
are in need because the breadwinner is no longer able to work, but 
public welfare in the sense not only of those groups but in the sense 
of the whole citizenry and of the taxpayer, public welfare demands 
honest, nonpolitical administration, and I am very much disposed 
to think that a community gets the kind of government which it 
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deserves, and that unless our citizenship is awakened to the need 
for nonpolitical and efficient government, as the city of New York 
awoke to it in 1933, unless the citizenship awakens to that necessity, 
and then having awakened and thrown the rascals out, never per- 
mits them to return, I say it deserves the kind of government which 
it gets. 

Now, there is one other aspect of this matter I want to speak of 
and then I shall be through. I should like to emphasize the neces- 
sity for preserving the initiative and the vitality of local government 
in the face of tremendously expanding Federal activity. Now, please 
don’t misunderstand me. I regard the assistance which the Federal 
Government has given to the “States and localities throughout this 
depression as being absolutely indispensable. Without it I do not 
know what the States and localities would have done and I do not 
know what would have happened to the unemployed and to the folks 
who are out of step in the march of life. That aid from the Federal 
Government was absolutely indispensable and without it we should 
have lived in chaos. But I think it is important, as we see the duties 
and the responsibilities of the Federal Government expanding as 
they should expand, in many directions; as we see the Government 
providing millions and millions of dollars to assist the States and 
localities in caring for these problems, as we see the Federal struc- 
ture expanding with new departments and new people coming in 
to do the job, it becomes more important than ever to preserve the 
integrity and the vitality and the efficiency of local governments, of 
townships and of cities and of counties, because that is where we all 
live. We don’t live in Washington. We don’t live at the State 
capital. We live in New York Ci ity, we live in Minneapolis, we live 
in the other cities and counties and communities of the country. 

And therefore sound and vital local government is essential to a 
democracy because the problems of government and the problems of 
human beings arise in the localities where people live. 

And so while we welcome the financial assistance and the other 
aid and advice which comes to us in our localities from the Federal 
Government, let us remember that the responsibility for carrying on 
good government, for carrying on public welfare, is ours in the place 
where we live, and that we have no wish or intention to say that we 
are going to shunt all of these problems back upon the State govern- 
ments or the Federal Government, and fail to assume any responsi- 
bility ourselves. Not at all. We in the localities must continue tc 
take that responsibility, to discharge it faithfully and efficiently, to 
cooperate with the State and Federal Governments, to the end 
that this partnership may bring to the citizens of the country, to 
those who are in need, and to the taxpayers, the kind of government 
and the kind of administration which makes for the well- being of 
the whole community in terms of real service to all. Thank you. 
| Applause. | 

Dr. Bsorter. On behalf of those assembled I want to thank Dr. 
Hodson for his splendid address. It was most informative and most 
instructive. These are things we never can hear too much about, 
because it keeps us stepping ‘these days to know just what is taking 
place. 

(Following announcements by Dr. Bjorlee and Dr, Taylor the 
session adjourned at 12:30 p. m.) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH, 2 P. M. 


Leader: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, superintendent, North Dakota school. Phy- 
sical-culture exhibit, Mr. Adrian G. Tainsley, with class from the New York 
school. 


GENERAL SESSION, HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM, 2:15 TO 4:05 P. M. 


Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

Lecture: Latest Phases of Psychological Testing With the Deaf, Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

The afternoon session of the convention convened in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium at 2:30 o’clock, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee presiding. 

Dr. Bsortez. The meeting will please come to order. Time is 
slipping rapidly, so without further preliminaries I will ask Dr. 
Hall if he won’t do the honors and introduce the speaker who is to 
give us the message this afternoon. 

Dr. Hall. 

Dr. Percivat Hau. Ladies and gentlemen, it is hardly necessary 
for me to say anything about such a distinguished gentleman as our 
friend who is going to address you this afternoon, Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner. He is one of the best known of psychologists in the United 
States, has worked with the deaf, has made surveys, and has accom- 
plished much in our field of work. 

We are very glad to have him with us this afternoon, and I know 
you will all enjoy his lecture here today. Dr. Rudolph Pintner. 
{ Applause. | 


LATEST PHASES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING WITH THE DEAF 
(By R. Prntner, PH. D., Teachers College, Columbia University ) 


Modern aims of education—Modern education is making greater 
and greater demands upon the school. Not only is the school ex- 
pected to give the child certain knowledge and skills, but it is also 
expected to help in the building up of character and personality. The 
aim of education is now rarely expressed in terms of amount of 
ability in the realm of know! edge or in the achievement of a certain 
degree of skill. The aim of education is very often said to be the 
production of an integrated personality, or the development of a well- 
adjusted individual. In psychological terms this means a greater 
emphasis upon the nonintellectual traits of the personality, as opposed 
to the more purely intellectual traits. But, of course, the intellectual 
aspects of the individual are not to be slighted, They are more or 
less taken for granted. The I. Q. is not the only important factor in 
the school life of the child. It still counts heavily and always will. 
But in addition to this measure of intellectual potentiality the teacher 
must pay much attention to other aspects of the child’s personality. 
The school situation must help the child learn how to adjust him- 
self adequately to his environment—how to adjust to his teacher, 
his classmates, the members of his family, to society in gen- 

eral. It must help to strengthen, or lessen, or preserve intact such 
personal traits as aggressiveness and submissiveness, extroversion 
and introversion, and general emotional stability. It must help 
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the child destroy the causes for needless fears, useless superstitions, 
and soul-devastating worries. It must try to lay a foundation for 
desirable wishes and ambitions; see that the day dreamer does not 
build all his castles in the air, but some at least on solid ground. It 
must also help to lay the foundation for desirable attitudes toward 
the multifarious facets of our life, toward nature and animals, 
toward work and play, toward war and peace, toward social justice 
and injustice. 

Educators of the deaf—tI think that educators of the deaf have 
always been keenly aware of these broader aims of education. The 
very fact that they have had control of their pupils in most cases 
for 24 hours of the day for many months of the year has forced them 
to envisage this wider aspect of education. To educate a deaf child 
has never meant merely to teach him so much knowledge. It has 
meant rather to help build a well-adjusted individual. The very 
fact that the pupils in our schools for the deaf have a major handi- 
cap has from the very first centered the attention of teachers of the 
deaf upon the all-important problem of helping the deaf child ad- 
just himself to a hearing world, of trying to fit him for a happy and 
useful place in that world. This newer conception of education is, 
therefore, welcomed by the educators of the deaf. 

Although, as I have said, teachers of the deaf have always been 
aware of these broader goals of education, I fear that very fre- 
quently they have lost sight of them in the everyday work of the 
school. They have been so appalled at the great handicap of deaf- 
ness that they have exerted all their efforts to compensate for this 
handicap, so that in some cases the education of the deaf has de- 
generated into mere drill work in language. This is understand- 
able, because so much depends upon language. Thinking is con- 
ditioned by language. Inability to read shuts one off from so much 
in this world; “inability to speak closes many avenues of contact 
with one’s fellow men. All this is true, but, nevertheless, we must 
never lose sight of the ultimate goal of education—the development 
of the well- adjusted personality. The individual can be well- 
adjusted in spite of such a major handicap as deafness. To concen- 
trate entirely upon language may in the end defeat our purposes. 
It may increase in the deaf individual the consciousness of his handi- 
cap and make him feel his inferiority more keenly. We must not 
emphasize the negative aspect of the individual, but rather the posi- 
tive. We must build upon the potentialities he possesses and not 
only try to make up for his deficiencies. 

A wider knowledge of the individual—To achieve this broader 
concept of education, we need a deeper and wider knowledge of the 
individual. Psychology is being called upon to supply more infor- 
mation about more aspects of the personality. Personality tests are 
being constructed, so that we may obtain a fuller knowledge of our 
individual pupils. I shall describe some of these tests of personality 
and their use with deaf children. 

General adjustment—We have tried to construct a test of general 
adjustment suitable for deaf children. There are many such tests now 
used in schools for the hearing, but, as you know, the language of such 
tests is generally too difficult for deaf children, and it is imperative 
that the questions in all such tests or questionnaires should be fully 
58351—38——6 
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understood by the child if he is to answer intelligently. There are 
64 questions in the adjustment inventory constructed by Dr. L. 
Brunschwig.’ Each question allows three choices, one of which is 
checked by the child. The items are concerned with school, with 
home, and with social relationships. The total score on all three types 
of items we have called “general adjustment.” It gives us a measure 
of a child’s feeling of well-being or happiness in his relations to those 
around him. 

We have given this test to many hundred deaf and hearing pupils. 
Deaf pupils in general score slightly below the hearing. Children 
rated by their teachers as being very well adjusted obtain in general 
better scores on the inventory than children not so rated. 

This inventory was given to over a thousand children in seven large 
residential schools, 35 percent of which were classified as “oral,” 51 
percent as “combined,” and 14 percent as “manual.” There was no 
difference in general adjustment scores between the “oral” and the 
“combined” pupils, but the “manual” fell somewhat below the other 
two groups, and this would be expected by all educators of the deaf. 

Information as to deafness in the child’s family was obtained for 
1,263 pupils. The poorest average adjustment scores were found 
among children having no other deaf members in their family. Deaf 
children coming from families in which there are other deaf indi- 
viduals or deaf relatives seem to make better adjustment scores. Per- 
haps they have been understood better and are therefore happier and 
better adjusted. 

Mr. R. L. Parks, at the Louisiana School for the Deaf, has given 
this inventory to about 52 deaf boys and 57 deaf girls as well as to a 
hearing control group, The average scores he obtained for the deaf 
are about the same as we have obtained in our work. 

Superintendent Cloud, of the Illinois school, has given this adjust- 
ment inventory to 163 boys and 124 girls. The boys in this school 
average decidedly higher scores than the girls. If we compare the 
boys in this school with our norms for deaf boys in general, we find 
that they are about average. But if we compare the girls’ scores 
with deaf girls in general, we find them to be decidedly lower. I do 
not know why the 124 girls that were tested in the Tlinois school 
should show such low adjustment scores. We have only just last week 
worked up these data and have not had time yet to communicate with 
the school. 

Social competence.—Mrs. Katherine P. Bradway has tested 92 deaf 
pupils at the New Jersey school by means of the Vineland social 
maturity scale.? This is a scale constructed by Dr. E. A. Dol!, of Vine- 
land, consisting of 117 behavioral items arranged in order of difficulty 
from birth to superior adult competency. A social quotient has been 
computed for these deaf children. The average quotient is 81. This 
mean is 1.6 8. D. below the mean for the hearing, and thus indicates 
a significant retardation for the deaf. An analysis of the items of 
the scale reveals that the deaf are retarded in general with reference 
to all items and not merely with reference to those particularly de- 
pendent upon hearing. 


1Pintner, R., and Brunschwig, L., An Adjustment Inventory for Use in Schools for the 
Deaf. Annals, March 1937, 82, 152—167. 
wth ie Preston, The Social Competence of Deaf Children, Annals, March 
937, 82, 122-— i 
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Knowledge of social conduct (etiquette) —In the Indiana school 
Hoosier for May 1937 there is an interesting article by Mr. Boyce R. 
Williams, who reports the results of the Strang test of social usage 
given to 62 pupils of the Indiana school. The author concludes that 
deaf children are seriously retarded in knowledge of social conduct. 
Not one of the 16 pupils who made the highest scores was “a full 
mute.” Seven of them had enough hearing to carry on a near-n ad 
conversation. Many had been in attendance in earlier years at a 
public school. Mr. Williams feels that our residential schools are 
neglecting an important aspect in the development of socially ac- 
ceptable individuals. 

I have spoken, then. about three tests which measure more or less 
social adjustment, social maturity, knowledge of etiquette, and in 

each we find the deaf children lagging behind the norms for the hear- 
ing. Here is a group of children over whom you have a much greater 
control for a longer period than similar hearing children, ‘and it 
raises a question whether there are not some things we can do with 
reference to these factors. 

Fears.—We have compared deaf and hearing children with refer- 
ence to their fears (85 deaf boys and 74 girls, 168 hearing boys and 
177 girls). The children checked a list of items as to whether they 
feared them or not. The deaf check more of these items than do the 
hearing. They report having more fears than the hearing. There is 
only a slight difference between deaf boys and hearing boys, but a 
very marked difference between deaf girls and hearing girls. More 
than 50 percent of deaf boys check robbers, fire, snakes, death, bad 
men, war. More than 50 percent of deaf girls check robbers, light- 
ning, mouse, fire, snakes, death, thunder, bad men, hospital, war. 
The six most frequently named fears are the same for hearing and 
deaf: War, death, bad men, robbers, snakes, fire. 

In another study of fears we asked the children to write down 
those things they feared most. We have so far the results for 76 
deaf girls. Animals of all kinds such as snakes, dogs, mice, insects, 
tigers, lions were reported most frequently (175 times). Note how 
often animals which children in this country will never encounter are 
mentioned. Then came the following fears: 


Times 
Afraid of being alone in the dark__...______-_____ i hee ad ae ss oe 
Robbers, thieves, kidnapers, gangsters_____-__-___-_-___ Apres ee 
Boctors, operations, heapital, iWiness. 2. oc AE 
PI ERUDEMGTOSIE? SORIQNT RNGRNNC RE UND S252 2 ho ke Oe ee eee 13 
IP i fare Te faa sh sit EL Al Oe nh ac ee GN 


Why should girls of ages 12 to 20 report so many and such trivial 
fears? 

Wishes—We have made a beginning in studying the wishes of 
deaf children. We gave them seven sets of wishes, and those wishes 
were always in pairs, permitting a choice in each set. One choice was 
for an immediate satisfaction, and the other a greater future satisfac- 
tion. The immediate satisfaction is symptomatic of the more infan- 
tile type of reaction. The deaf mark more immediate wishes than do 
the hearing; for instance: 

Seventy-one percent of deaf, but only 46 percent of the hearing would rather 
have one piece of candy today than five pieces next week. 

Forty-nine percent of the deaf, but only 30 percent of the hearing would 
rather have new clothes or shoes than $100. 
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Deaf boys average 3.4 immediate wishes as contrasted with the 
hearing average of 2.7. Deaf girls average 4.3 immediate wishes as 
contrasted with the hearing average of 2.7. The deaf show a greater 
desire for articles for immediate consumption. According to Wash- 
burne this test measures “judgment”—maturity of judgment or fore- 
sight. 

Personality traits —There exists now, for use with hearing subjects, 
several well-standardized personality inventories. We have at- 
tempted to adapt one of the best known of these, namely, the Bern- 
reuter personality inventory, for use with the deaf. Most of these 
inventories have been constructed for adolescent or mature hearing 
individuals and, therefore, the language used in them is rather diffi- 
cult for the deaf. We have made minor changes in this inventory, 
being careful not to alter the intent of the questions. With the 
cooperation of Mr. Fusfeld we have given this inventory to students 
at Gallaudet College and also to 126 deaf adults (69 men and 57 
women) in many different parts of the United States. We are 
grateful to the deaf people who undertook to get these inventories 
filled out by their friends and acquaintances. 

If now we compare the results for these deaf adults with the norms 
on this test for hearing adults, we find that the deaf are slightly less 
emotionally stable, slightly more introverted (withdrawn within 
themselves), and slightly less dominant. The scores for the younger 
deaf college students and the older deaf are very similar. We must, 
not exaggerate the difference between the hearing and the deaf. 
There is no great gap—but merely a tendency in the directions I 
have indicated. 

We have also tested hard-of-hearing individuals by means of the 
Bernreuter scale, and on three of the traits these hard-of-hearing 
individuals deviate from the hearing in the same direction as do the 
deaf. Loss of hearing, whether great as in the case of the deaf, or 
slight as in the case of the hard-of-hearing would seem to go along 
with slightly less emotional stability, slightly greater introversion, 
and slightly less dominance than is usually found in the normal 
hearing. 

We have studied in detail the relation between these personality 
measures and the methods of communication used by these deaf 
adults. Those who depend more on speech rather than on writing 
for communicating with hearing persons test slightly better in emo- 
tional adjustment and in extroversion. This is also tied up with the 
fact that they are more likely to be those who have become deaf later 
in life. Those who are deaf at birth are in general more shut off 
from the hearing; they are likely to make less use of speech and 
speech reading for communication purposes, and they deviate most 
from the hearing in the personality traits under discussion. 

We have tried to find out by means of our tests what differences 
exist between the deaf and the hearing, but I should like to emphasize 
the fact that these differences are not great. Indeed, the remarkable 
thing is that people who suffer from such a severe handicap as deaf- 
ness should differ so little from those with no sensory deficiency. All 
the differences I have mentioned are slight. There is no great gap 
between the deaf and the hearing in their personality make-up. They 
adjust much as do their hearing brothers. Their adjustment is just 
as good as those whose hearing loss is slight. It would seem to sug- 
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gest that a slight loss of hearing is about as disturbing to the per- 
sonality as a total loss. We must remember, too, that I have been 
comparing the average deaf with the average hearing, and that means 
there are many deaf. individuals who have better scores on our tests 
than the average hearing person. All this is very encouraging for 
the education of the deaf. Let us hope that the use of such personal- 
ity tests and measures in our schools will lead us to help the deaf 
child make still better adjustments in the future. 

Special abilities; art appreciation —It has been suggested that deaf 
individuals, deprived of hearing, should compensate for this defect 
by paying more attention to visual things and hence show more 
interest and ability in all phases of art. We have just begun an 
investigation of this area and have used as a preliminary test the 
best standardized measure of art appreciation. The McAdory art 
test measures ability in judging the artistic merit of common objects 
in our environment. We have given this test to 70 girls at the 
Lexington School. Forty-two of these girls were receiving academic 
training and their average scores on the art test were just as good 
as the scores for hearing girls of similar ages. The 28 girls in the 
vocational-training department obtained scores on the art test that 
were decidedly inferior to those of hearing girls of similar ages 
This is merely a beginning in the investigation of the artistic ability 
of the deaf.” We need to go much further in order to find out 
whether the deaf possess average or more-than-average ability in 
this direction. 

Mechanical ability—One of my graduate students, Miss Stanton. 
has just finished a careful study of the mechanical ability of the deaf 
by adapting and using the Minnesota scale of mechanical abifity with 
deaf children. She finds no superior mechanical ability among the 
deaf as compared with the hearing. She finds the same wide indi- 
vidual differences in mechanical ability among the deaf as are com- 
mon among the hearing. I think this means that we cannot hope 
to find in mechanical pursuits a compensation for the difficulties 
usually encountered by the deaf in abstract scientific and literary 
studies. Although one important aim in the education of the deaf 
must be vocational adjustment, we must realize that deaf children 
are no better endowed with mechanical ability than are hearing 
children. We must not try to force them all into occupations requir- 
ing mechanical expertness, an expertness that many of them seem 
destined never to attain. The use of mechanical- ability tests will 
enable us to select those children who may profit most from training 
for specific trades. 

Intelligence-—The use of general intelligence tests with deaf chil- 
dren is not new and I will not attempt to summarize here all the work 
that has been done during the past 20 years. Many schools now make 
use of individual or group intelligence tests as a regular routine 
procedure. 

Although there are several intelligence tests adapted for the deaf, 
we do not have any good performance scale for the young deaf child. 
At present we are working on a nonlanguage performance scale for 
mental levels from age 1 to age 5, so as to supplement the Pintner- 
Paterson scale at the lower end. This new scale consists of— 


1. Block-construction test: Following on the examiner’s demonstration, the 
child builds towers and pyramids of successively increasing difficulty. 
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2. Penny-in-bank test: The child inserts chips through a slit in a box. 

3. Bead-stringing test. 

4. Box-assemble test: The child takes boxes apart and fits them together 
again. 

"5. Picture-recognition test: The child is asked to identify in a series of pic- 
tures one which is identical with a proffered sample. 

6. Cup-assemble test: Five differently colored cups of graduated size must 
be assembled into one set. 

7. Drawing test: The child is asked to imitate the drawing of lines and 
simple geometrical figures. 

8. Four-ball-pyramid test: Consists of four balls graded in size. Three of 
the balls have a groove cut into them so that they can be balanced one upon 
the other. 

9. Color-assorting test: Red, white, and blue chips are to be sorted into three 
correspondingly colored boxes. 

10. Picture-puzzle test: Cut-up pictures are to be assembled. 

11. Nest-of-boxes: Sets of smaller boxes are to be fitted into one large box. 

12. Form board: Provides for the fitting of a circle, a triangle, a rectangle, 
and a square into openings on the board. 

13. Modified Wallin peg board: Consists of six square and six round holes 
with corresponding pegs. 

These tests have been tried out on more than 75 children ranging 
in age from 18 months to 4 years. A few of these tests have been 
given to deaf children 4 and 5 years old. 

I am glad also to mention here the newly published Ontario School 
ability examination by Dr. Harry Amoss. This consists of a well- 
standardized group of tests which can be given without language to 
deaf children. It has been used effectively at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf and I understand from Superintendent Morrison of that 
school that it is being used regularly there for the examination of 
all their, children. 

This new scale is a welcome addition to the growing list of general 
intelligence tests which can be used with the deaf. There are now 
several individual scales and group tests available, so that all chil- 
dren in schools for the deaf should be given annual tests of general 
intelligence. 

The school phychologist—This rapid survey of the various types 
of psychological tests that are being used to help us in understanding 
the deaf child means to me that the time is coming when every large 
school for the deaf will find it imperative to have a school psycholo- 
gist as a member of its educational staff. Such a psychologically 
trained person could help in a variety of ways. In addition to giving 
intelligence, achievement, and personality tests, he or she would make 
detailed and comprehensive case studies of all difficult and problem 
children. These individual studies of children should be a great help 
to the teachers. The educational guidance of individuals would be 
one of the psychologist’s main tasks. This school psychologist would 

cooperate with the teaching staff with reference to the classifies ation 
and grouping of children, in the construction and grading of exami- 
nations, and in the whole field of curriculum construction and revi-’ 
sion. There is a great deal that a psychologically trained individual 
could contribute in any school for the deaf, and I earnestly recom- 
mend all superintende nts of schools for the deaf to give this proposal 
their serious consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. Arvin E. Pore. We wish to thank you, Dr. Pintner, for your 
wonderful paper. : 

The next thing on the program is a paper, “Entrance to Gallaudet 
College” by President Percival Hall. [Applause.] 
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ENTRANCE TO GALLAUDET 


(By Dr. PercivAL HALL, President, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Before considering specifically entrance requirements for admission 
to Gallaudet College, I believe that a short statement of the recent 
policy of our faculty might well be made to clarify the whole 
situation. 

It is the desire of our faculty to make Gallaudet College a real 
college, not a university, not a trade high school, but a college giving 
a substantial general education to the graduates of our schools for 
the deaf, including opportunities to do a certain amount of voca- 
tional work that will lead to the positions of academic teacher, voca- 
tional teacher, teacher of printing, teacher of domestic science, teacher 
of domestic art, supervisor or coach in schools for the deaf; linotype 
operator, farmer, mechanical draftsman, librarian, or cataloger. Dur- 
ing the past 15 years between one and two hundred young deaf men 
and women. graduating from Gallaudet College have obtained such 
positions. I believe this simple statement answers to some extent the 
suggestion that Gallaudet College prepare its students for vocations. 

As to the standing of college students and the college itself, I am 
glad to say that the average grade rating of preparatory students 
admitted to the college has risen in the past few years to the tenth 
grade. I believe this is very creditable to our schools and in agree- 
ment with our general wishes to raise our scholastic standards every- 
where. By the beginning of our freshman year, after careful selec- 
tion of preparatory students for return to continue their work has 
been made, the general educational standard of our freshmen has 
been definitely proved by the American Council on Education tests 
to be practically the same as that of freshmen in many colleges 
throughout the country joining in these tests. Last fall our fresh- 
men actually ranked above the median of over 30,000 freshmen s‘u- 
dents thus tested. During recent years the work of Gallaudet Col- 
lege students has been accepted in many other colleges and univer- 
sities on a par with any college. The names of some of these uni- 
versities are as follows: George Washington, Johns Hopkins, Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, California, Texas, Louisiana, Michigan, Ohio 
State, Western Reserve, Colorado State, Columbia, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and Syracuse, 

We have not yet become an accredited college, but we are working 
with this object in mind. We feel already because of the facts that 
I have just stated that the bachelor’s degree from Gallaudet does 
mean a great deal and is accepted as meaning a great deal, and we 
have no excuses to offer for our graduates, believing that their suc- 
cessful work speaks for itself and does not need excuse but deserves 
praise, 

As has been explained to you at various other meetings of the con 
vention by Professor Fusfeld and myself, the task of selecting the 
right candidates for admission to Gallaudet College has been a diffi- 
cult one. At Harvard University a highly paid and experienced man 
spends all of his time with the assistance of a number of clerks and 
aids in choosing the candidates for admission to the freshman class. 
The endeavor in Cambridge is to choose young men of outstandiny 
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ability who will make good in their college course. I believe that 
the authorities at Gallaudet should endeavor to pick out with the 
greatest of care young men and young women who will profit by 
the higher education received in W ashington and will become leaders 
of the deaf in our country. We have tried to get away from the old 
style of examinations which, becoming more or less stereotyped, were 
not difficult to prepare for; and, as you know, we have tried to 
obtain our candidates through a combination of standard tests and 
only two examinations written by members of our own faculty. We 
have found that the standard tests have placed our students in 
ability fairly exactly, particularly when we have the added informa- 
tion given us by the composition and algebra tests which are required. 
In order to be sure that we were not ruling out from admission some 
worthy candidates, there were admitted to the preparatory class last 
year a considerable number of candidates whose standard test gave 
them fairly good ranking but whose examinations in either algebra 
and composition were not particularly satisfactory. 

The results during the year have shown us that such students were 
not particularly good college material, and while we hope to continue 
to give the benefit of the doubt to such candidates in the future, we 
ask most strongly that candidates be not urged to take the examina- 
tions unless they are well prepared in their algebra and English com- 
position. The student entering the prepar atory class of ‘Gallaudet 
College is placed largely on his own responsibility. It is true that 
he has a certain amount of supervised study, but this does not mean 
definite personal help for long periods outside of the classroom. If 
he cannot understand the English of his textbook he will have diffi- 
culty in all of his studies. If he cannot reason and use mathematics 
through his general reasoning power and comprehension of laws and 
formulas he will have difficulty in meeting our requirements. I am 
sorry to say that our experience is still as it has been for some time 
past, that while the arithmetical computation or routine mathematical 
work of our candidates has been fairly good, arithmetical reasoning 
and the use of algebra has shown lack of proper preparation in many 
cases. A good many of the failures of our students in the first year 
have been in mathematical subjects, but many also have occurred in 
the language courses. 

It is our desire to obtain students who have promise and initiative, 
not the type who must be told what operation to use and how to use 
it. It seems to me that just as in our shop work we must teach the 
pupils not only the names of the tools and certain simple operations, 
but we must teach them through original problems how to make use 
of their tools in original design and execution, so in our studies we 
should put the tools in the hands of our students and expect them 
to use some initiative and originality in their work. Such students, 
well prepared, ought not to find it difficult to enter Gallaudet College 
and to stay throughout the course. 

There has been considerable criticism in various quarters that 
Gallaudet College is serving now to too great an extent the semideaf 
and the semimute. Some actual figures ‘brought up to date may be 
interesting in this connection. In “the student body this year there 
has been 43 percent of the total number who have lost their hearing 
at 8 years of age or over, leaving 57 percent to be accounted for. 
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Seventeen percent lost their hearing between the years of 4 and 8, 17 
percent between the first yea -and the fourth year, and 23 percent 
either at birth or before the age of 1 year. It would seem, therefore, 
that about 40 percent of the present student body has not been greatly 
assisted by the accumulation of a large vocabulary or the aid of hear- 
ing for a long time. In the present senior class that has just gradu- 
ated, numbering 15 students, 5, or one-third, are congenitally deat, 4 
became deaf before the age of 8, and 4 afterward. We alw: ays have 
in our student body those who make excellent records though they 
were born deaf. There is no doubt whatever in my mind that lan- 
guage handicap for the congenitally deaf person is more serious and 
In consequence the road somewhat harder than for the semimute, but 
with the proper teaching and with the background of natural endow- 
ment the congenitally deaf student at Gallaudet who applies himself 
has a good chance for successful graduation. 

The question of scholarships is another side of admission to Gallau- 
det College to which I wish to call your attention. Sometimes a year 
or two before a student even takes the entrance examinations I receive 
letters from lawyers, from Representatives in Congress, and from 
parents asking how their deaf child can obtain a free scholarship. 
This has caused a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. No 
scholarship is granted or considered until the candidate has passed 
the necessary entrance tests. The scholarships are not awarded by 
Congressmen but are awarded by the board of directors of our institu- 
tion, with the final approval of the Secretary of the Interior. There 
are enough such scholarships to take care of the board, tuition, laundry, 
and ordinar y medical attention of all the students for whom we have 
room. At the same time the law requires that the parents shall pay 
tuition in part, or all if they are able to do so. All of this question 
of free scholarships, therefore, is in the hands of our own office, and 
while we ask for recommendations from Congressmen after the candi- 
date is admitted, there is a great deal of time wasted by such appli- 

ations, as I have mentioned, where there may be little or no prospect 
of the student ever coming to Gallaudet. 

In closing I wish to thank the authorities of our various schools and 
the members of the conference for their interest and support in 
Gallaudet College. A recent questionnaire sent out to our students 
and graduates brings us back the happy news that over 90 percent of 
our graduates are working, that many of them have responsible posi- 
tions in schools for the deaf. and in a great variety of other activities, 
a large number of them are married, and many own their own homes. 
They show also that they are taking care of the future through in- 
surance and are enjoying the ownership of automobiles. I believe 
that their successful lives justify the existence of Gallaudet College 
and your support of our work. [Applause.] 

Dr. Bsorter. Thank you, Dr. Hall. 

(Announcements by Dr. Bjorlee.) 

Dr. Bscrter. Are there any other announcements that should be 
made at this time? If not, the meeting stands adjourned, 

(The meeting adjourned at 4 p. m.) 










































THIRTIETH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 2:15-3:10 P. M. 


GENERAL SESSION OF VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTORS 


Leader: Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal, Iowa School. 
Chairman: Harry B. Brown, vocational principal, Pennsylvania School. 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL 3:10 TO 4:05 P. M. 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Girls’ vocational: leader, Mrs. Ruth Gahman, industrial principal, Lexington 
School, Trades Open to Deaf Girls. 

Participants: (a) In the South, L. R. Divine, superintendent, Louisiana School. 
{(b) In the West, Robert Baughman, industrial principal, Indiana School. 
(c) In the East, Miss Lelia E. Gerry, principal, girls’ industrial, New Jersey 
School. 

30ys’ vocational: Leader, John M. McSweeney, Pennsylvania School. 

Participants: Mr. O. W. Underhill, North Carolina School, and others. 

Paper, the Place of the School Paper in the Printing Shop, Tom L. Anderson, 
vocational principal, Iowa School. 


TRADES OPEN TO DEAF GIRLS IN THE SOUTH 
(By L. R. Divine, president, Louisiana School) 


Vocational possibilities for the deaf girl in the South are somewhat 
different than any other section of the country. This fact is based 
upon several reasons over which the mutual desires of the training 
center and the general public have little or no control. 

It is expected for every girl to receive the fundamentals in domestic 
science and domestic art in our schools, if for no other reason than 
for self-maintenance. The southern schools realize the serious need of 
such training and are exacting in this training which fosters proper 
and sensible living. Since the South is made up largely of an agri- 
cultural environment, this training finds itself of great value in the 
immediate home. 

In other sections of the country this particular training finds a com- 
mercial value as cooks, maids, and household utility women, but not 
so in the South, for the Negro is the accepted servant, and it is obvious 
that the southern girl of this day is unable to take the place of the 
“old mammy,” whose abilities are renown. 

Library science as a vocation for the deaf student in the South 
is quite out of the question which is due largely to the scarcity of 
libraries. What few libraries there happen to be at present—they 
are overcrowded with library-trained graduates from the universities 
and colleges. 

Cosmetic therapy is proving itself of great commercial value to 
the deaf girl in the South. The reports received from members of the 
State health examining board, who examine the deaf applicant for 
State license, say that the deaf girl is doing superior practical work 
and possesses the art of not talking too much to her clientele. In 
instances where the girl is unable to purchase the expensive equip- 
ment for her beauty culture establishment, she finds a readv market 
for her services in the beauty salons that are already established, as 
a manicurist and hair setter. 
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Laundry work has very poor possibilities for deaf girls, due largely 
to the forementioned reason; that most all domestic labor is done 
by the Negro, and the white girl i is made to feel that she is not help- 
ing her social standing by doing this type of work. There was a time 
when white girls were actually denied such work, but “time marches 
on,” and, though slowly, public opinion and false pride are falling 
before the urge to be independent and the will to take one’s self from 
the backs of others. We look forward to the day when all labor will 
be considered honorable so long as it is constructive and contributes 
to a sense of improvement and self-maintenance. 

Business-machine operating is going to prove itself of vast value 
to the deaf girl who is fortunate enough to master the technique. 
Typewriting is the first prerequisite to an all-around office girl. 
Legal offices, business corporations, State offices and business firms 
have need of copying typists and filing clerks, and it has been 
proven that the deaf girl, properly tr ained can easily meet these 
requirements. The above-mentioned offices usually have a grapho- 
type and addressograph that is used with their mailing lists. Deaf 
girls are more adept at this work than hearing women due largely 
to their powers of concentration and deft use of their nimble fingers. 
Mimeograph and ditto duplicators are to be found in practically 
every office and deaf girls have proven that they are capable of doing 
equally as good work and in most instances that have come to my 
attention—do superior work than their hearing sisters, who lack the 
quality of neatness and ingenuity of style and decoration. The use 
of a Monroe calculating mi: iachine is being mastered with surprising 

vase by our deaf girls. The ease in which additions, subtractions, 
and discounts are computed speaks well for the installation of this 
equipment in these courses throughout the schools. 

Although art is taught in the majority of southern schools, it fails 
to create worthwhile vocations. Genuine artistic talent is rare among 
deaf children, this being evidenced by the relatively few deaf artists 
that are acclaimed today. Commercial art is more attractive as a 
means of making a living and I am familiar with several young 
deaf people who indicated commercial ability, but for reasons un- 
known failed to pursue this vocation. This timidity or inferiority 
complex, or whatever you choose to call it, which prevents a deaf 
child from commercializing and developing artistic abilities, may 
rest with the school which is responsible for the training. Re- 
sourcefulness and self-confidence with a dash of individualism is a 
valuable part of the education we must give our students. 

Printing and machine operating is not open to women in the South. 
In the first place, it is not a very broad field, as there is not a notice- 
able amount of manufacturing in the South. I know of only one gir! 
who works in the packing department of a salt concern and only 
one who is employed in a pants manufacturing plant. This is one of 
the most serious conditions that confront our schools. We have so 
few outlets or fields in which to train our girls. 

Photography tinting, photography, handicraft, tie making, book- 
binding, interior decorating, pastry decorating, millinery, rubber- 
Stamp making, lamp-shade decorating, making of infant’s clothing, 

randy and sandwich making, stock clerks, applying tax stamps In 
wholesale firms, social wor kere for schools for the deaf, poultry rais- 
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ing, physical education, picture framing, Christmas-card making, and 
making of automobile seat covers are a few uncommon opportunities 
that we should investigate so that we may train and place our excep- 
tional or talented children in. 

It is our belief that a graduating vocational student has not com- 
pleted his course until he has spent at least 1 year in a commercial 
establishment out in town. Here he or she will receive a commercial 
polish that the school is unable to offer and incidentally drill the 
student in the ways of the world plus the often bewildering idiosyn- 
crasies of the none too stable public. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that in regard to the lack of aggres- 
siveness that our students have and the absence of realization that 
superior services are always in demand, may rest with the system of 
training rather than with the often discussed inattentiveness of the 
child. 

TRADES OPEN TO DEAF GIRLS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


(By Rosert BAUGHMAN, Indiana School for the Deaf) 


Any type of statement or survey which classifies trades definitely 
2s open or closed to the deaf is necessarily based on observation and 
not on possibilities. There are very few trades that are closed to 
the deaf, as the list of occupations of the deaf and hard of hearing 
shows in Dr. Marten’s survey. Open trades depend much on the 
employers encountered and type of deaf workers seeking employment. 

In Indianapolis there are many different types of production jobs 
that are held by deaf women. These jobs are, of course, the ones that 
we would consider as open to deaf girls. Although the name of the 
company does not necessarily signify the type of work it gives an 
idea of the openings. Some of the factories that use deaf eirls in- 
clude the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, which has five deaf women em- 
ployed ; these women do machine work. The Bookwalter Ball Great- 
house Printing Co. employs five; three of these have been with them 
for some time, one has been there for 2 months, and the fifth was 
graduated from the Indiana State School for the Deaf this June 
and she started to work June 10. This girl also worked for the same 
firm during the 3 summer months in 1936. These women do both 
hand and machine work in the bookbinding department. Possibil- 
ities for future employment in that department are very good, as the 
manager is very well pleased with his deaf employees and the lady 
in charge of the women’s work is also well pleased. In light of the 
success in this trade the Indiana school is planning to introduce 
bookbinding into its vocational department next year. This will be 
started for ‘boys i in connection with the printing classes and will be 
broadened as possibilities arise. 

The Puritan Bed Spring Co. uses two deaf women and the Kahn 
Tailoring Co. also uses two. The only other firm in the city that 
employs many deaf women is the Century Biscuit Co., which has 
four. The trade which is now employing more than any other single 
trade is laundry work. There are six women employed in three 
different laundries and another laundry has intimated that they 
would like to have several deaf ladies. There are also two ladies 
employed in the school laundry. 

There are several others in various types of work. Fairbanks 
Morse employs one, and two are in beauty culture work; one as an 
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operator and the other as an assistant. One other girl who is now 
doing domestic work is taking a training course in a “local accredited 
beauty -culture college. 

A picture frame factory, a necktie factory and an envelope fac- 
tory each have one deaf woman in their respective factories. 

Information regarding three other deaf women states that one is 
doing domestic work, one is working for C. B. Cones & Co., and the 
third works for L. S. Ayres Department Store. The information 
at hand does not indicate the type of work that these three ladies 
do. 

The State department of vocational rehabilitation uses one deaf 
girl as a secretary. In addition to the references above there are 18 
deaf women employed at the school for the deaf as teachers, super- 
visors, waitresses, maids, and sewing women. 

Assuming that this paper has listed all deaf women employed in 
the city, which is indeed doubtful, then there are 52 employed in 
Indianapolis at 20 different types of trades or jobs. Of this it is 
also necessary to consider that the women in one factory are not 
always doing the same type of work. Women who are not included 
in this group are those who still hold the jobs they had before they 
lost their hearing and women who attended the public schools. It 
is certainly safe ‘to assume that there are such women employed in 
the city. The information received is primarily regarding the 
alumni of the Indiana school. 

With few exceptions these types of work are of such a nature that 
they do not fit in with any trade or industrial training taught in the 
average school for the deaf. Most of the jobs are of a routine type 
which require specific skills to master, but they are of such types 
that general skills are necessary before attempting them. 

Basically the same problems are encountered in preparing boys and 
girls for jobs and one of the main problems is the correct training 
in general hand and tool manipulation. 

Most of the companies mentioned are still willing to hire deaf 
workers if they present themselves when the proper openings occur. 
One or two, however, refuse to hire any more deaf workers although 
they are well pleased with the ones that are now in their services. 
We regret such ideas on the part of employers, but after all it is their 
business. Employment of deaf women in the city, as well as deaf 
men, has been hurt by comments and articles slamming the em- 
ployer for not hiring deaf workers. And it has also been hurt by 
the offensive attitude taken by some deaf workers when they were 
refused employment or when they were laid off. Employers in In- 
dianapolis, as well as other cities, can be “sold” deaf workers, but 
they will not be forced to take them. 

From time to time the school receives calls about employment for 
deaf people, but often the salary is so low and the working conditions 
are so bad that such jobs are not worthy of much consideration. 
Such places, however, can be kept in mind, and from them placements 
may be made. 

The school does not carry placement directly as one of its depart- 
ments, but it does offer aid whenever possible, and it is surprising 
how few competent deaf people in the vicinity of Indianapolis re- 
quest assistance in the securing of employment. We also have the 
best of cooperation from the State department of vocational rehabil- 
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itation. This department states that they do not have more than 
five or six requests annually from deaf people, and the majority of 
these are from boys who are finishing school, and they never get in 
touch with that department again after leaving Indianapolis. 

There are many places in the city that will hire deaf women if 
they are approached at the right time with the right person. We 
must remember that employment does not depend on surveys—it 
depends on being at the right place at the right time. Any survey 
should be made “only in the light of a job at that particular time. 
Surveys will not help us in Indiana near ly as much as individual con- 
tacts when a job is desired for a worthy deaf girl. Some types of 
employment in Indianapolis are undesir able, but on the whole the 
deaf are faring as well as the average person in the city. 

To summarize, I would like to state that Indianapolis has oppor- 
tunities in the industrial or manufacturing fields which cannot be 
classified as trades as set up by the schools for the deaf. It might 
be said that the best openings are for machine operators, and even 
that is a broad term. 


VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT OF THE DEAF GIRLS IN THE EAST 
(By Miss Letra E. Gerry, principal, Girls’ Industrial New Jersey School) 


The following analysis of the actual placement of deaf girls covers 
the placement made by the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania in their residential vocational schools for girls. Most 
of the placements cover a period of 2 years. A very few were made 
3 years ago. These placements are used because they represent 
trades where graduates have been placed, but in which no graduate 
has been placed the past 2 years, yet for which girls are at present 
in training. Other scattered trades are not included. 

An attempt has been made to analyze the possibility of training 
the girl for a trade, the opportunities within the trade which allow 
for placement, the trade conditions which affect the girl and her 
successful placement, as well as a few general comments which actual 
placements have brought to light. The majority of opinions are per- 
sonal, based upon the last 8 years of experience with the deaf. The 
statistics are taken from records of the New York Lexington Avenue 
School, the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, and the “New Jersey 
State School for the Deaf. 


Trade: Power machine operating. 
Training possibilities: Excellent. 
Trace opportunities: Excellent. Provides for a wide variety of mentality. 
Trade conditions to consider : 
Piece work or time work. 
$8 to $30 a week pay. 
Dress and shirt shops seem most desirable. 
Selected shop necessary. 
zay-offs short. 


Placement: 


New York: Cotton garments, bedspreads, curtains, ete________----__ 13 
New Jersey: Cotton and silk dresses, men’s shirts, silk underwear, 
Ry II I is ringing cama maim ap aamciiaey 12 
Pennsylvania: 
Re ay I NN i do ed 4 


Other factory work: Stockings, cigarettes, electrical appliances_ 
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Comments: This is the best outlet of the deaf girl. The shop should be 
carefully chosen and well followed up for working conditions, etc. 


Trade: Dressmaking. 


Training possibilities: Very good. Limited to those skilled in hand work. 


Trade opportunities : 
Alteration departments 


fair. 





Dressmaking shop—good. 
Own shop—possible. 

Trade conditions to consider: 
Alteration department—wage poor—very seasonal. 
Dressmaking shop—wage fair—work seasonal. 
Own shop—limited experience to offer here. 


Placement: 


New York 
New Jersey: 


PIMGIRUIONR S655 ose ences hcinneetoun ao seen ee ee 3 


Shops 


Comments: 
factories. 


Own shop (new) 
Pennsylvania : Home_-_- 


When seasonal lay-off comes, girls leave this trade and enter 
Own shop new—research shows a coming success. A girl 


must be very skilled and speedy if she holds a steady position. 


Trade: Food trades. 


Training possibilities: Good. 


Trade opportunities: 


Open, but limited. 


Tea-room service. 
Hotel service. 
Special orders. 


Trade conditions to consider: 
Tea room possible if table de hote service. 
Hotels—salad maker and behind-the-scenes worker. 
Special orders—very good after trade worked up. 


Placement : 


New York 
New Jersey: 


Tea 


Hotel service 
Special 


iia escent e era ee ieee cei 


SCRUM RV GRDAIGRS WU UNA ROOD si csi cles Scsicenrccitind erate a as 


Comments: More possibilities here than at present experienced. 
Trade: Household service. 
Training possibilities: Excellent. 


Trade opportunities : 
Many jobs open: 


Home laundry. 
Cooking helper. 
Mother’s helper. 
General cleaning. 
Room service. 

Trade conditions to consider: 


Wages poor. 
Low social scale. 


Leisure time lonely. 
Working conditions often very poor. 
Telephone service not cared for. 


Placement : 


New York 
New Jersey: 
General housework 
(6 now in training.) 
Pennsylvania: Helps at home—married 
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None 
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Comments: Until better working conditions prevail, this occupation will not be 
attractive. Appeals to the girl who expects to marry soon after leaving work. 
Definite returns from girls in management of their own homes. 
Trade: Commercial laundry. 
Training possibilities: Very good. 
‘Trade opportunities: 
Very good: 
Mangle. 
Press work. 
Hand finisher. 
Trade conditions to consider: 
Work hard—needs strong worker. 
Low social scale. 
Placement: 
A ae rr gies mada ees Saetine ian 


SOO a osc een eee bee eee 
PN AWA CN oc ne ewan ehe memaneee a eeaeame meee 


orw 


Comments: More positions than workers. Open to colored girls. 
Trade: Office work. 
Training possibilities : 
Very limited. 
Only mentally superior group can be successful. 
Fine personality required. 
Trade opportunities: 
Very limited: 
Office machinery. 
Filing. 
Trade conditions to consider: 
Very difficult to place. 
Girl makes good after placement. 


Placement: 
Re Ns sos ici asermciascain ae naimiemsas pice Samoan nana ai ten emce ecacuiaasibacaaeal None 
New Jersey: 
ERD: TRIN iiss sss cetacean scission tepals 1 
I a cls ca ss san ea ners nee iadadon I pea x 
PRI VANNO? OR EIB iccnnanoteianenendomenmemnbmaaas 1 


Comments: This is the best opening for the superior group, but is one of 
the hardest to secure successful results. 
Trade: Novelty work. 
Training possibilities: Good. 
Trade opportunities : 
Selected : 
Lamp-shade factory. 
Pasting, ete. 
Trade conditions to consider: 
Limited field with individual problems in the many types. 
New York City an excellent market, 


Placement: 
New York: 
SIN NTN CON i noire eee iia miki eile cadiaidig 3 
Reweaving holes made by moths, etc...-.-.--__--__.-._--______ i 
UN a hac pata ech i sn scsi pm cng se as Road ede eee None 
OGRA NO ssh ict cance nucaswna ine cea Aaeemicumnmueins None 


Comments: More opportunities in selected areas than as yet discovered. 

Trade: Commercial art. 

Training possibilities: Limited. 

Trade opportunities: Limited. 

Trade conditions to consider: 
Open only to those with talent. | 
Very difficult to place. 

Successful when placed, 
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Placement: 


SNOT I a coc i gg a cs a None 
New Jersey: 
Sketcher in advertising department__...._....._..--_.--.__-_-. 1 
NIN WO a a a ee aes eee 1 
Poenncylvanis:: Art: WORM ac cccccccascsccinntenns a deneswaseciemee 1 


Comments: In New Jersey a sketcher was placed 3 years ago. Trailer last 
year—none this year. Four working toward this type of work. 
Trade: Floriculture. 
Training possibilities: 
Limited. 
Physically strong girl, fond of outdoor life and activities. 
Trade opportunities: Limited. 
Trade conditions to consider: Well-balanced person who likes boy’s work. 


Placement : 


IR a a aac tN age None 
EGON: SRN ch SNe ee ge None 
Penneyivania: Pigwe? Gh0gG... 2s. 22 hehe aes Z 


Comments: In New Jersey: One in training and possibilities here not yet used. 

This is a try-out year. 

The following general comments on placement in this section seem 
in order: 

Trades open to deaf girls are wide in variety for individual girls 
with special skills and training. Outside of power-machine operating 
in this section of the country, group training is limited. 

Foundational training in the fundamentals of foods, clothing, and 
domestic-service activities form the background upon which special 
training can be added for individual jobs radiating from these fields. 
Placement can then be made for the individual whose talents, per- 
sonality, home industries, and family standing allow a deviation from 
the normal. 

Adjustments to working conditions before school supervision has 
ceased assists in better placement and more continuous service. 

Help must be given the deaf girl in locating work. A follow-up is 
also essential. 

A well-trained deaf girl is harder to place, more difficult to adjust, 
but can hold a job equally well with normal girls of like type. 

There is nothing which equals the “ability to hold a job” in the 
development of this deaf girl toward respect for, and confidence in, 
herself. 

Earning one’s own living brings to the girl who later becomes mar- 
ried a keener sense of the finer things which make for successful home 
building. 


THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL PAPER IN THE PRINTING SHOP 
(By Tom L. ANDERSON, vocational principal, Iowa school) 


Some years back practically every school paper carried a statement 
at the head of the editorial column, detailing the purpose of the 
publication. Today, few of them ¢ arry such a statement. One paper: 
“Devoted to the interests of the Florida school, and of the deaf and 
blind in general.” 

An analysis of the contents of the average school paper will give us 
something like the following statement of purpose : 

(1) To give the students in the printing class practical experience 
in publishing a periodical. 


58351—38——7 
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(2) To give an outlet to the written work of the English classes. 

(3) To carry information of the current doings of the school com- 
munity to outsiders interested in the school. 

(4) To originate helpful discussions on educational policies, and 
policies concerning the welfare of the deaf in general; and to con- 
tribute to such discussions originating elsewhere. 

(5) To serve the alumni, by “publishing information of interest to 
them. 

This paper is primarily concerned with the first item above. I can 
safely make the point that the primary purpose of the school paper 
has been to give the class in printing practical publication experience; 
that these papers were created for the printing classes, not the print- 
ing classes for the papers. All other divisions of purpose outlined 
above must, therefore, come in order of minor importance. 

The question natur ally arises: How well does the average school 
paper serve the primary purpose of giving practical publication ex- 
perience to the printing class of the school ? 

With few exceptions, the school papers are in magazine form, and 
most of them have been issued for years in the same typographical 
pattern adopted at the time of their original issue. Apparently, 
some of them are using the same type, which they started out ae. 
Mechanical processes employed in getting out some of these publica 
tions are of the most elementary charac ter, and may be described as 
follows: (1) Standing type on end; (2) locking into forms; and (3) 
taking impressions of these forms, after a simple imposition ‘plan, 

Let us here ask the question: What is the purpose of teaching the 
printing trade to deaf students in our schools ? 

Disregarding the value of printing instruction as an industrial 
arts subject, not primarily concerned with fitting the students for 
jobs in the printing industry, I will answer this question by the 
simple statement that we are concerned with printing as a trade 
whereby deaf boys who can meet the requirements of the trade may 
be qualified to earn a living at it. It is the duty of the school which 
attempts to teach printing to the deaf to qualify as many of its 
students as possible for profitable connection with the printing 
industry. 

Another natural question: How well do we discharge this duty? 

If we scrutinize the records, we will find that some schools are 
placing a respectable number of students in jobs connected with the 
printing industry; others are placing few, or none. Various factors 
enter into this success, or lack of success, but I believe that we can 
best summarize the reason for success in the simple term: Coordina- 
tion of practical instruction with the needs of the industry. It is 
obvious that the student who receives in school the precise practice 
in trade operations which an employer expects his employees to 
follow with a passable degree of skill and familiarity on the job, 
goes the furthest to qualify as a desirable employee. The student who 
is taught trade practices current a generation ago, but no longer used 
in shops which must operate on a narrow margin of profit, will not 
survive in such shops. 

Mr. Frank Smith, instructor of printing at Gallaudet College, has 
made the point that the best field of employment open to the young 
deaf printer is the country newspaper, not the large city shop. This 
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is true of most young printers, deaf and hearing. The country news- 
paper shops are the “bush leagues” wherein most beginners gain 
speed and experience before they can qualify in the large city shops. 
This is especially true of linotype operators. 

If we accept Mr. Smith’s recommendation that we should point 
our young printers for jobs on the country newspapers, it becomes 
necessary for us to analyze the training we offer our printing stu- 
dents, to ascertain how well this training serves to place our students 
in line for employment in such shops. In the course of this analysis, 
we shall find out what value, if any, the practical publication of our 
school paper has in the course in printing instruction. 

Newspaper publication is fairly well standardized along mechan- 
ical lines, from column width through quite a list of typographical 
conventions. Newspaper work and magazine publication are widely 
differing branches of the printing craft. Newspaper typographical 
work is largely a routine, which must be thoroughly learned by 
printers employed at it. One does not learn newspaper printing rou- 
tine by publishing magazines. Only by practicing at newspaper 
routine can a printer acquire the speed and skill expected by the 
foremen in newspaper printing plants. It is therefore obvious thai 
the school shop which hopes to place its students in country news- 
paper plants is not serving their interests, nor discharging its duty, 
when it continues to employ them on the routines concerned with 
the publication of a simple school magazine. 

I do not wish to appear unduly critical of school managements 
which apparently are not alert to the needs of their printing stu- 
dents. I am aware of the cost of the full equipment necessary to 
produce a newspaper, where less costly equipment may suffice to get 
out a small magazine. I am aware of the organization difficulties 
in writing and editing the material necessary for a newspaper, where 
one editor and the schoolroom teachers, ably assisted by a large pair 
of shears and a complete file of the exchanges, may assemble the 
substance of a school magazine. But it is a fact that some schools 
lately have broken away from traditional, line-of-least-resistance 
practices to experiment with small newspapers, with notable results. 
Personally, I have made an active study of the comparative diffi- 
culties in costs and effort needed in publishing a newspaper as against 
the current magazine, and my findings are heavily on the side of the 
newspaper. In fact, I am thoroughly sold on the newspaper, and 
I have recommended to my superintendent that the Iowa Hawkeye 
be changed from a magazine to a newspaper. I here repeat the 
recommendations which I have made: 

(1) That the entire plan of handling the publication of the mag- 
azine, along lines long considered standard in schools for the deaf, 
is unsound, unprofitable, and out of line with school purpose, be- 
cause— 

(a) Too much of the work is done by teachers and others whose 
time and energy properly belong to other tasks. 

(2) Academic pupils have a very remote connection with it; some 
of their written work merely appears in its pages, after being worked 
over by teachers and editors. 

(c) The form of the publication is not adapted to the needs of 
the printing students, considering that their expectation is to secure 
work in country-newspaper shops. 
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(d) We are obligated to subscribers whose money we accept, and 
are bound to serve them to discharge this obligation. In other 
words, we contract to sell the product of the printing class at a stip- 
ulated price, this product not being one of the purposes of the schvol. 
(e) Financially, we come out behind, to say nothing of the bother 
of accounting for the subscription income. 

(f) A very small percentage of parents of pupils are willing to 
subscribe for the school magazine, where they are the ones we are 
most anxious to send the publication to. 

(g) The tendency is to load the pages of the magazine down with 
professional material, and filler matter, and to address the editorials 
to the profession, which takes the magazine far over the heads of 
the school community, the parents, and the alumni, which form the 
circle of readers we are most anxious to reach and serve. The stu- 
dents feel that the magazine is not theirs. 

(A) The editorial staff feels that this task is purposeless, and that 
we are continually laying ourselves open to criticism for what we 
write or publish in this magazine, where this is merely an extra duty 
thrust upon us, and not what we are primarily employed for. 

I therefore recommend that the school publication take the form 
of a small newspaper, published at least every 2 weeks, and intended 
for local consumption only, and that this newspaper be sent free of 
charge to all parents, alumni, and others who are interested in the 
work of the school, because— 

(a) It could function in the hands of a student editorial staff, and 
be used for valuable practice in English, where the present magazine 
sannot. 

(6) Students in the academic department could have a more profit- 
able connection with it, educationally. 

(c) Teachers, and the present editors, would serve in an advisory 
capacity only, and could place responsibility upon qualified student 
editors, where it could serve a valuable educative purpose. 

(d) The class in printing would get far more profitable practice 
out of working up a newspaper, to accustom themselves to the rou- 
tine of newspaper shop work. 

(e) The cost of equipment and overhead remains the same. The 
amount we lose by refusing subscriptions can be charged to adver- 
tising. 

It is not to be understood that the pyblication of any school paper, 
to the exclusion of all other practice in printing, is sufficient active 
training for a printer’s apprentice. The training the young printer 
gets from working on the school publication must be rounded out by 
the usual practice in job work and display. However, it can be said 
for the newspaper form, with its full complement of advertising 
and display features, that it offers a composite practical training, 
where the magazine offers practice in straight matter only. 

Some of our school papers are issued in newspaper form, as far 
as the sheet goes. However, they do not practice newspaper typog- 
raphy or newspaper treatment of news items. They merely give 
magazine material on a blanket sheet, and in this they are overlook- 
ing a great deal of valuable training they might be giving at no 
additional expense. 

The ideal school publication is one which best serves the interests 
of the school community, and which gives the best practice to the 
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various groups of students who might properly be engaged in 
the work of its publication. As trade practices change, the typo- 
graphical treatment of the school paper should change to keep 
abreast of the times. It is just as practicable for the average school 
for the deaf to organize to publish an attractive, interesting com- 
munity newspaper as it is for the average hearing high school to do 
so; and it is far more to the best interests of the students who look 
to us for practical training, than the current type of school magazine. 


PANEL DISCUSSION, 4: 05-5 P. M. 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Leader: Dr. Merle E. Frampton, general advisor, education of the handi- 
capped, Teachers College, New York. 

Participants: 

Dr. Percival Hall, president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. KE. A. Gruver, president, American Association for the Promotion of 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf. 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president, Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Mr. H. M. MeManaway, superintendent, Virginia School. 

Mr. A. E. Pope, superintendent, New Jersey School. 

The panel discussion on the training of teachers convened at 4:10 
o’clock in the Horace Mann Auditorium, Dr. Bjorlee presiding. 

Dr. Bsorter. Will the meeting please come to order? I am going 
to ask the chairman of the teacher-training section to introduce our 
distinguished speaker, Miss Bodycomb. 

Miss Marcaret Bopycoms. I am on the program as chairman of the 
committee on supervision. I believe in giving credit where credit is 
due, and also receiving it where it is due. Dr. Taylor has arranged 
this excellent program. I haven’t had anything to do with it at all, 
but he told me when he wrote me that the program was arranged, that 
I should tell the speakers what to say, introduce them, and intersperse 
any facetious remarks I wished, and if that met with my approval it 
was all right. Then he proceeded to put on the program people who 
needed no introduction whatever, so I have no job at all except I 
have told them what to say, and I hope you will appreciate that. 
The leader of this section is Dr. Frampton. He has a great many 
titles, it seems—superintendent of the New York School for the 
Blind; professor of education at Columbia; and he is general ad- 
viser, education of the handicapped, Teachers College. To those who 
have not met him before I wish to introduce Dr. Merle E. Frampton. 
[ Applause. ] 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


(By Dr. MERLE E. FRAMPTON) 


Mme. Chairman, members of this panel discussion: I propose this 
afternoon to set a few problems for general discussion and leave 
most of the discussion to you. I hope you will raise critical questions 
concerning these problems and suggest the proper emphasis which 
may be given to the problems at this convention. 

I think the best w ay to present the problems is to refer to a con- 
ference of superintendents of the deaf which I attended in Pitts- 
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burgh, when the early developments of this department of the handi- 
capped were being discussed. I presented at some length the general 
ideas and principles for a training program for handicapped teach- 
ers and teachers of the handicapped. You will find the philosophy 
and some of the problems presented in the bulletin describing the 
work of the department published by the college. 

I do not think it is necessary this afternoon to open all the issues 
involved. We can present only a few of the most important general 
problems which we must face as teachers of the deaf. 

The first problem is the problem of building a sound, adequate, 
cultural program for the training of teachers. I mentioned this 
problem briefly in the opening welcome address yesterday. I empha- 
size this point, for to me it is one of the major problems in the whole 
teacher-training field. Without going back to historic dates, I should 
like to summarize what has happened in the training program for 
teachers, not only of the handicapped, because we have been far 
behind the programs of the public schools or normal-sighted pro- 
grams, but what has also happened in the general field of teacher 
training. 

There was a time when the teacher was accepted on the basis of 
his general knowledge. I mean by general knowledge a general 
specified amount of knowledge or cultural content. The teacher in 
the little red schoolhouse came to his task of teaching with a reason- 
able amount of that general cultural content. 

As our public educational system grew and the demands for tech- 
niques grew, the emphasis upon methods and techniques of teaching 
far outshone the emphasis upon content or cultural classical back- 
grounds. There is no doubt that the new emphasis was necessary 
and timely. I believe this emphasis has now run its full course. I 
believe we have either reached the apex of the cycle or we are about 
to reach it. I confidently look for a swing back to an emphasis upon 
a more general cultural background for all our teachers. 

We are going to face a good deal of opposition because of the 
vested interests in teacher-training programs now established and 
because of set ideas. The fact still remains that you cannot have a 
teacher-training program which will develop teachers who really 
understand how to teach and do an acceptable piece of work with 
merely technique courses alone. Whether we like it or not, and 
whether the emphasis on our training for the past 10 years has been 
an emphasis on technique, the time is coming when we are going to 
return to a demand for and an insistence upon a reasonable amount 
of that cultural background upon which to build techniques, a struc- 
ture which has depth and vision. This is the problem of the cul- 
tural level and a major problem for leaders in teacher training. 

The average teacher today comes tc the summer school and says, 
“T don’t want to take anything that won’t help me in my special 
field.” The adviser suggests a course and looks at her program, dis- 
covering that the teacher never had a course in general education or 
in cultural history. He suggests that it might be well if during her 
study program she learned something about the general cultural 
subjects to help her in her teaching task. 

The teacher looks at the adviser askance and says, “That will not 
help in the State certification department; that will not help me with 
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my principal. He wants to know if I have taken this required course 
and that required course which will meet certification requirements. 

I had occasion to look at one woman’s program this morning. She 
had 75 points of work, various courses taken in methods, methods, 
methods, and methods—not a single course in her entire program 
which could be called a content course. 

I would not leave you with the impression that I want to swing 
the pendulum to the other extreme. I think we have made a mistake, 
but we can and must rectify our error. Our department of the handi- 
sapped has had to face this problem very decidedly, and in some 
cases we have disappointed students because we have insisted upon 
their taking a little longer time for their preparation. 

You teachers must face this problem and find some solution for it. 
The superintendents must face it. Better teachers will be trained 
and placed, and they will accomplish better results if this funda- 
mental cultural training is properly given. 

There is also the problem of credits. No one knows any better 
than our department the difficulty of getting a teacher ready on the 
cultural level who will also have to meet the State requirements for 
certification. It is a difficult task, and we are not always successful 
in making such a program possible. 

The second problem is the problem of the movement of teachers 
from general education into the special areas. Perhaps I had better 
designate these teachers by calling them teachers who have had a 
general training in elementary work, in the normal-sighted or hearing 
school, who wish to enter the special-handicapped field. There is 
quite a movement under way of which I think our superintendents 
need to be cognizant. There have been at least a hundred applica- 
tions for positions this year from teachers with an A. B. or a B. S. 
degree in elementary education who say, “We think the work with 
the handicapped has good prospects for a future and we want to 
move into this field.” 

The problem for you teachers becomes a problem of competition. 
You have now entering the field teachers who have been trained in 
normal classes who now want to come back for a year of graduate 
study, secure a master’s degree, and a position in the deaf field. I 
think your association ought to study this problem, analyze this 
movement carefully, and suggest a reasonable method of control. 
We do not wish such a surplus of good teachers that future college 
generations will not be interested in serving our area. We must 
always keep a reasonably good demand and an adequate supply. 

_ We will have to restrict the entrance into the field some way. We 
either have to restrict it by association requirements or level require- 
ments through the colleges. It is inevitable with Federal and State 
interests in this program that mushroom schools, other State institu- 
tions all over America, will attempt to build special departments for 
the education of the handicapped. We have now five or six endeavors 
being made, and there will be before long « need for restriction in the 
number of training programs. Before we realize it, we may flood the 
market with a large number of degree people, but not necessarily good 
teachers for the deaf area or other handicapped areas. I think our 
superintendents must keep this possibility very definitely in mind. 

The third problem is the problem of the quantitative-qualitative 
approach to our pupils and to our training program. I have had 
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somewhat of a change of heart within the past 5 years regarding the 
ultimate infinity—or let us say infallibility—of the quantitative 

method. It does not mean that I do not feel that quantitative analysis 
is important, for Ido. But I think we have made so much of a god 
of it in our teacher-training programs that we have lost, as I said 
last night, the “gestait” of the human being. I think the time has 
come in our teacher-training program where we must have a balance 
between the qualitative and the quantitative approach. This problem 
is closely connected with the development of proper cultural-content 
programs for teacher training. 

The fourth and most important problem is the problem of how 
much supplementary aid we can give to older teachers in the field who 
wish to return to study and who wish to meet rising standards. If 
the teachers’ college program does nothing more than make available 
the possibility for teachers who have for years and years aes attend- 
ing summer schools and who have never carefully planned a program 
leading to a training program which gives a broad cultural back- 
ground and finally to a standard degree—the program of the college 
will have been worth while. We have tried this year to do that. 
Wherever the training program centers, I hope your association takes 
very great pains to see that your summer-school program is tied up 
with an academic program where college credit is given. 

This has not always been done. I think it is an imposition for 
superintendents and the association to expect, on the one hand, the 
teachers to go to these training courses and take all these special 
training programs, and then come home with courses which will not 
meet degree or certification requirements. 

This is the actual situation, and it greatly affects the older teachers. 
It is not such a problem for the younger people, but I am thinking 
more of the thousands of teachers scattered over this country who 
have given years of devoted service, who are good teachers, who must 
meet the competition of the younger teacher coming out with a 
B.S. and an M. A. degree. This struggle to maintain salary and pro- 
fessional status will not be any easier in the future. Your principal 
will help you, of course, and be willing to keep the good teachers on; 
but if the State departments, in their ‘change in certification require- 
ments, raise standards, training programs will have to be rushed or 
the older teachers will lose their positions and status. 

Some adjustments are made in States where they have sensible 
certification departments, but not all States are so honored. For- 
tunately for us in New York there has been a careful consideration 
of that ‘problem and no attempt has been made to rush into it blindly. 
The association should be able to develop a teacher-training program 
which would make possible the raising of the level of our supple- 
mentary teaching and credit status for the older teachers in service. 

We are going ‘to do something at Teachers College in this connec- 
tion. I have talked with the registrar and I think it will be pos- 
sible, quite possible, after the end of this summer session, and after 
we have had an opportunity to look at the work of the people who 
have been registered in this summer session, for these teachers who 
have done acceptable work to register in the college as candidates for 
a degree. We may be able to grant some credit--I do not know how 
much, but some—for the training work that these teachers have had 
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in schools which have been approved by your association. This 
credit would apply toward your degree in Teachers College, both on 
the undergraduate level and the graduate level. Individual cases, 
of course, will have to have special treatment. 

The fifth problem: I hope you teachers will not return to the hit- 
and-miss program of training for special education. I hope you will 
help convince the younger teachers not to do so because your profes- 
sion, together with the other areas of the handicapped field, is rapidly 
becoming a standardized profession, and your hit-and-miss program 
of training from summer to summer is not going to be the thing which 
will eventually do the most for you or for the field. 

This means, of course, that we must look to the various institu- 
tions scattered around the country to develop clinics and internship 
programs. We had a really wonderful experience this year in work- 
ing out our internship programs in the clinical work here in New 
York City. I have much praise for the four major organizations in 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing area, including the State department 
of education, for their cooperation. We have had some real tasks 
to perform and we have by no means a Utopian result. I think we 
have learned a great deal and I believe we are beginning to place 
our teacher-training program on a real internship basis. We will be 
able, I think, to do for our handicapped teachers and particularly our 
deaf and hard-of-hearing teachers what has never been done for 
them before in just this way. 

The last and final problem before I turn this meeting over for 
open discussion, is the question of scholarships and fellowships. No- 
body has been more conscious of the fact that it has cost you very 
much more to come-to New York than to go to your other summer 
sessions. I knew that when we extended the invitation to your execu- 
tive committee and I did not see any way in which we might side- 
step it. It was and is my hope that we will be able to secure some 
scholarship funds that would help our students along. We have not 
granted a great many but your deaf area has received, I think, by far 
the largest proportion. Last year we had some 25 scholarship stu- 
dents majoring in the deaf area, which was the largest single group. 
We have this summer granted a few additional fellowships and 
scholarships. We do not usually have in the college any scholarship 
aids for the summer but it is my hope that in the years to come, as you 
teachers come back, that we may in cooperation with the superin- 
tendents work out some plan by which we may be able to assist worthy 
teachers meet the financial requirements of this study program on the 
level of their means. 

I have outiined these various problems. I do not know, Madame 
Chairman, how you wish to handle them, but I am going to be sort of 
a target. I will stop talking and leave it up to whoever is supposed 
to lead the discussion to fire any questions, and I will do my very best 
In giving you answers to questions which I am capable of handling. 
[ Applause. ] 

Dr. Perctvat, Hatt. Dr. Frampton, I have had some thoughts on 
that matter. I think you all remember that we at Gallaudet College 
have been in this work of training teachers of the deaf since the fall 
of 1891. It has given us some experience, of course, to have done that 
type of work for some 46 years. We have put into the profession 
nearly 230 teachers of the deaf. Over half of them are engaged in 
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teaching the deaf today. We have taken them from 100 different col- 
leges in the United States, and from 38 different States. So we have 
had a pretty good cross-section to examine. 

Now, I am very glad, indeed, to have Dr. Frampton bring up the 
question of the cultural content as against the tremendous emphasis 
on technique, because we have come very much to the same conclusion, 
that technique isn’t everything by any means. 

Perhaps you noticed in our daily papers the other day the statement 
of a distinguished educator that teachers can’t be made; they have 
got to be born. I wouldn’t go as far as that by any means, but I do 
think there is something in the statement, and that you can’t make a 
teacher just by certain mechanical means. So we have come to the 
conclusion that we would prefer to take the members of our training 
class, all of whom must have a bachelor’s degree from a reputable 
college, from the general college course, provided they have had a 
certain elementary training in general psychology, in education, in 
the principles of teaching, and in English particularly. That is 
really the type of teacher we prefer to work on in our special field, 
and I think we shall continue to look for that type of person to train 
for our special work. 

We have had graduates of teachers’ colleges with a 4-years’ course 
and a bachelor’s degree in our normal training class. Some of them 
have done very well. We feel, however, that broad cultural back- 
ground, that educational content, is very necessary for the teacher 
who is going far in this profession. And I may say again without 
boasting that out of the hundred or more of our trainees who are 
staying in the profession, half of them are in substantially important 
positions as heads of schools or heads of departments. I believe 
that is partly due to the fact that they have had a broad general train- 
ing, besides some special training before getting the bachelor’s degree, 
and the additional special training in our own work for at least a 
year—that is what we demand now. 

Dr, Framerron. Thank you, Dr. Hall. 

Is there any other person in the group who would care to comment 
on the subject? I see M1. Endres down here. I don’t know that he 
is wholly in sympathy with this point of view, but I would like to 
know if he would like to say something about the problem. 

Mr. Josrpn J. Enpres. I am in agreement with what you say ex- 
cept that we feel it is essential that teachers have a fundamental 
training in the teaching of elementary subject matter. That seems 
to have been bypassed in some instances in the past in our teacher 
training. And it is our firm belief that in dealing with these chil- 
dren, largely of elementary age, the teacher should have that back- 
ground first. 

The question of the additional cultural background that you speak 
of I think no one can find any fault with. Our licensing in this 
State calls for a 3-year license to teach the common branch subjects, 
plus the additional hours for the practica and related subjects. If 
we get into additional training for the culture it is bound to add at 
least 1 or 2 more years to a professional requirement program for 
a teacher, and I think the other side of that is the consideration of how 
much salary there is attached to some of the jobs that they expect 
after they do get both of these things: After all, the competition 
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rests right with the question of the pocketbook—how much we earn 
or get. 

Dr. Frampton. Thank you, Mr. Endres. I don’t think there will 
be any disagreement with that. We have had several Harvard boys 
at the institute this year, coming with an A. B., and they couldn’t 
understand why we insisted on them starting elementary courses 
at Columbia. They had plenty of cultural content but they didn’t 
know a thing about the class work. 

Now is there anything that you wish to discuss about, the problem 
of supplementary training for the teachers now in service? 

Dr. Perctvan Hatrx. I “thought your second point was bringing 
into the special education of the deaf the teachers who were already 
working with the hearing? 

Dr. Frampton. That is right. We will turn to that first. 

Mr. Arvin E. Pore. I want to say a few words on the other subject 
first. 

Some years ago I attended a meeting at which a lot of employers 
of men with degrees for scientific work were discussing the matter. 
They all concluded that they would rather have the man with a 
foundation, a solid foundation in physics, and a like foundation 
in chemistry, for chemistry work, so that they could teach him when 
he got into the factory all of the details of their work if he had the 
general broad field of physics covered very thoroughly. And I 
thought, “Why not apply that to the deaf?” and then I put it up 
to our board; they saw the point immediately, and we immediately 
had a rule passed that everybody had to have a bachelor’s degree 
within 5 years or they would be out, and that we could employ no 
teachers who had not a bachelor’s degree, plus 1 year’s training with 
the deaf. 

Now, from the point of bringing teachers over from the public 
schools—I do not think we can do that without a long and serious 
training in teaching the deaf. I think it would be a mistake to take 
anyone from the public schools and put them in without 1 year’s 
training for teaching the deaf, and I think you would get some very 
good teachers by that method—but you would get some older teachers 
and not so many young ones. You would get those who are not mak- 
ing good in their own field, if you took over any great number. 

Dr. Perctvat Haxy. I wanted to second Mr. Pope’s idea by giving 
these two provisions in regard to getting teachers over from the 
public school. Catch ’em young, is the first prescription; and the 
second, make them get a certificate from our organization and that 
will require the special training. 

Mr. H. M. McManaway. May I offer a suggestion? If I sense the 
feeling of this meeting they would like to hear these various folks 
who are on the program, have an opportunity to discuss the point you 
brought up. It ought to have spontaneity because we didn’t know 
in adv ance what was coming, but most of us have some feelings and 
thoughts and a few convictions about several of those points. And it 
might be well, instead of taking them up topically, to turn the fellows 
loose and let them shoot. 

Dr. Frampton. All right, you are loose. Shoot! I have served 
on too many committees with you not to know that you have some 
really concrete suggestions to make, and I suggest you get up and talk. 
I think your point is well taken. ; 
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Mr. H. M. McManaway. Thank you very much. I heard a radio 
speaker the other night begging for a chance to do his stunt on the 
program. I hope you don’t interpret my suggestion in that light. 

We had no intimation in advance just what points would come 
up this afternoon, but in order that I might have some organized 
ideas perhaps in case some of the problems of teacher training might 
come up, I did attempt to jot down this morning a few points on 
which I do have some convictions, and it just happens these first two 
points were points on which I had jotted down some notes. 

I don’t think you can separate the two things, the question of proper 
cultural level and the question of movement of teachers from the 
general field. As teachers of the deaf we claim that teaching the 
deaf child is the most difficult job in the whole field of education, that 
deafness in early childhood is not only a very serious barrier to 
successful adjustment, social and economic, but that it constitutes the 
greatest barrier to the child in getting an education, greater than 
that of any other physical handicap. If that is true it seems to me it 
logically follows that the teacher of the deaf ought to be more highly 
trained; that the minimum requirements for entering the field of 
teaching ought to be higher than in any other field. And we readily 
admit that in the past that has not always been true, particularly 
about this matter of cultural background. 

All of us will admit that we made a mistake in taking young uned- 
ucated high-school girls and expecting them to become proficient 
teachers of the deaf after 1 year of special training in the skills which 
are required of a teacher. We have gotten away from that. Our 
requirements are higher but they are not high enough and frankly 
I feel that this matter of the movement of teachers from the general 
field into the field of the deaf is one of the finest things that can hap- 
pen, provided it is properly safeguarded. Because the requirements 
in the public-school field with the so-called normal child, the require- 
ments there are not only a bachelor’s degree, but the requirements 
have insisted upon a certain amount of special work, specialization in 
the field of general education. Certainly that ought to be true for 
any teacher who even hopes to begin training for teaching deaf 
children. 

In the field of medicine no student starts specialization until he has 
qualified for general practice, and then he begins his specialization in 
the field of surgery or in some other field. Isn’t there an exact paral- 
lel in this field of teaching the deaf child? What sort of requirements 
shall we set up for these teachers? I think the term “interneship” is 
one of the answers, because interneship means first-hand contact with 
the problem of the child in the classroom. Of course, it means train- 
ing in the skills which are required, the skill that the teacher needs in 
teaching speech or lip reading, in the presentation of language to the 
deaf child, and the acquiring of those minimum requirements, for 
those who already have experience in the field of general education, 
ought to be carefully thought out by this group; that is, those who 
are in the field of the education of the deaf child. 

I think we have made certain mistakes in our schools and in our 
teacher training in an overemphasis upon skills. I believe if you will 
examine the courses which are offered in any of our training schools 
you will find that more time is given to teaching the young teacher how 
to teach speech, and how to teach lip reading, and those other things, 
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language, where we recognize special problems of difficulties, an over- 
emphasis, perhaps, as compared with giving them an understanding 
of the deaf child as a child. 

I wish I had been present this afternoon to hear all of Dr. Pintner’s 
presentation because I understand that he emphasized a thing there 
which I have been contending for years, that the likeness of the deaf 
child to the hearing child is so great that the likenesses far outweigh 
any points of difference. Now we haven’t incorporated that into our 
philosophy of what should go into the course of training for our 
teachers and our older teachers haven’t had an opportunity—and this 
touches upon another problem of what you can do for those who are 
already in the field—our older teachers haven’t had a chance to study 
and discuss the implications of that particular thing because we recog- 
nize it as a fact on the basis of experimentation and study, the im- 
plications of that is a modification of our curriculum. 

And I know no bigger service which the college and university 
can render to the teacher already in the field than to develop courses, 
seminary courses, for discussion groups of how the changes in the 
curriculum in the field of education can be adapted and applied in 
the education of the child who is deaf. We have got to set up spe- 
cific objectives. We have got to get away from our broad and sweep- 
ing generalizations about what the objectives are in the education of 
the deaf child. For 4 years we have been studying that thing in 
Virginia, and I believe we are getting somewhere; but it is too big a 
problem for any one school or any one group, and 4 years is entirely 
too short a time; and we have had too many other things to do to 
do an adequate job. But we have made a start. 

That may give you some suggestions. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Frampron. Thank you. 

This program is scheduled to close at 5 o’clock, and in order to give 
the other members of the panel an opportunity to express their opin- 
ions and discuss the subject I am going to have to limit them to a 
definite time; and I will tap when you have a half a minute to go. I 
am calling on Miss Bessie Leonard, of the Clarke School. 

Miss Besstz Leonarp. Miss Bodycomb hasn’t told me what to say, 
although she said she would. But she hasn’t done so, and I will have 
to make up something. 

As I heard Dr. Pintner this afternoon I wondered if we couldn’t 
ask him if he wouldn’t work out some general adjustment tests for 
teachers as well as children. 

Now, the only point that I want to emphasize—and I want to do 
it before Dr. Frampton raps for me to stop—is this: Certainly we 
want the cultural background; certainly we want the special educa- 
tion, and we want first and foremost of all the right personality and 
the right person for character building. Living as close to our chil- 
dren as we do, especially in our residential schools, it seems to me 
we cannot emphasize those points too much. So first, and in the 
middle and last, and everywhere, I would emphasize personality and 
character in the teacher. [| Applause. ] 

Dr. Frampton. Dr. Bjorlee, you know a lot about this problem; 
won’t you talk on the subject for a few moments? 

Dr. Bsortrz. My name doesn’t appear on the program, but I will 
ask your indulgence for about 2 minutes, and I hope you won’t have 
to sound taps on me. 
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The subject I would like to discuss is that of our own teacher-cer- 
tification plan. Sometimes I feel that that hasn’t been properly 
presented to our entire profession, and I don’t think we are utilizing 
it to the fullest extent. 

For a number of years the matter of certifying teachers within 
our own profession was seriously discussed, and 6 years ago we set 
up the machinery whereby this type of certification could be had. 
As chairman of the certification committee for 5 years I have been in 
a position to observe the general growth and development which is 
already proving beneficial to our work, 

May I call attention to the fact that not so many years ago, in 
some of our schools for the deaf, a teacher just graduated from 1 high 
school, after 6 weeks of special ‘training , professed to be competent 
to take charge of a class in any school ‘for the deaf. Now that has 
been entirely eliminated. We have elevated the point of view to a 
position where no one would attempt anything of that kind. In 
gathering statistics for the conference of executives on the certifica- 
tion plan I sent out questionnaires and discovered that out of ap- 
proximately 12 schools that are training teachers, 10 of those schools 
are living up to the class A requirements of our plan, which is a 
4-year college course. In the case of 2 of the schools, they feel that 
they cannot meet those requirements for the very reason brought up 
by Mr. Endres, that the salaries are not sufficient to compensate a 
teacher for taking a full college course. 

Sometimes I feel that we must not place all emphasis upon a 
degree. Two superintendents wrote me that they plan to train 
teachers next year because there is not a sufficient supply. They are 
going to take teachers who have college degrees and at least 2 years 
of teaching i in the public schools; then they are going to take them 
into their schools and give them all the coaching they can while they 
are teaching. Now, I ‘can’t help feel that that is the very best those 
superintendents can do. I think they are paying their teachers 
something like $700 a year and maintenance. Now, it seems to me 
that you ‘would be getting a better teacher if you took that type of a 
teacher and trained her in your school than if you took a teacher 
from New York or anywhere else that you didn’t know anything 
about, who may have gone through all of the training that is required 
but after persistent effort finds that she is not able to get anything 
anywhere else, and solely for that reason she is willing to come to 
you and teach in one of your classes. I don’t think you could expect 
the type of morale from such teacher, as you want. You might even 
do better by getting a teacher without a degree and one who could 
better suit the salary you are in a position to pay. 

Where salaries are fixed by the legislatures we must compare quali- 
fications with public-school standards. Am I right when I state that 
10 years ago the graduates from our high schools were more mature 
and more ready to take up the problems of life than they are today? 
I may not be correct, but that has been my observation. 

I will take as an illustration a boy who was a senior in one of our 
good high schools in a city of about 14,000. He ¢ came to his father at 
a reception and asked how to spell “Episcopal.” His father said, 
“You know I never went any further than the seventh grade i 
school; go and ask your buddy, he is a senior like yourself.” The boy 
answered, “I have asked him, and he don’t know, either.” 
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This same father told me he coached his son through arithmetic 
problems in his high-school course. I am not ready to condemn the 
practice of taking in teachers some years back with only a high-school 
training, because from my experience I believe that for the practical 
problems of life the graduates that came out of the high schools were 
better able to cope with the situation than high-school graduates of 
today, and I think one reason is they are graduating at an earlier 
age; they are taking a type of work requiring reasoning power before 
they are ready mentally to grasp these problems. Our class B and 
class C certificates were calculated to give due credit to just such 
teachers as I have mentioned. 

Now, I know you are ready to sound taps, and I want to conclude 
with the statement that I hope you will give the certification plan 
your serious consideration. If you are not already certified, we shall 
be glad to answer any questions at any time. I hope the superin- 
tendents will stress the importance of our certification plan. It is 
open to modification or alteration. We didn’t make the model per- 
fect. We wrote it 6 years ago and it hasn’t been changed since, 
though the blanks have gone through four reprints; but we are ready 
right now to listen to any suggestions for betterment or improvement. 
Two or three States have already adopted our certification plan as 
a standard for teachers in the residential and day schools for the 
deaf. I hope that those interested will carefully study our certifica- 
tion plan and see if it meets with the necessary requirements. ‘Thank 
you. [ Applause. | 

Dr. Frampton. Thank you, Dr. Bjorlee. 

At the risk of your impatience I must say something which I know 
will have the superintendents of schools in my hair, but it is a situa- 
tion which is a criticism of my own school and a criticism of adminis- 
trators of schools in general—and I am making a confession. I think 
the problem of teachers’ salary, which Mr. Endres raised and which 
Dr. Bjorlee referred to, is sometimes forgotten by the superintendent. 
I realize that the problem of the State organization in getting addi- 
tional appropriations in the budget is a difficult one, but I still think 
that a good many administrators fail to realize that you get just 
what you pay for, and oftentimes that administrator is more inter- 
ested in building a new building at the time he wants a new building, 
or adding new equipment, than he is in raising his salary scale. And 
I caution you about that because you are going to lose good people 
if you are not very careful. And that is, I say, a confession on my 
own part, because I have the same problem with about 150 teachers 
at the institute, and it is a thing that I often forget. The percentage 
of your budget during any one fiscal year should always be kept so 
that you can logically look it in the face and say that you have been 
fair and square with the salary scale in your school. 

Now, Dr. Gruver, won’t you say something ? 

Dr. E, A. Grover. I have only a minute or two and I am only 
going to take that much time. I won’t make any preliminary re- 
m: ks whatsoever. If I may I want to enlarge a moment on what 
Dr. sjorlee said of the 10 or 12 teacher-training centers in the United 
States for teachers of the deaf. I am going to be perfectly frank 
and say that I think that is enough. I don’t think the educators of 
the deaf should enlarge or increase the number to more than ten or 
twelve centers. Why? Some years ago we had one or two centers, 
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and we were getting very good teachers from those centers. Then 
we increased and we increased too rapidly, and there were "centers 
and centers all over the United States and Canada, and you know as 
well as I do that some of the products of those centers were not as 
good as some of those trained in the earlier stages of our development, 
in educational methods and processes. 

I wouldn’t, in my judgment, increase the number. I would in- 
crease the type of work that is being done, improve upon it. One of 
the things that I would improve upon most is the observation and 
the pre actice work that the young teacher should get in that training. 
We know that numbers of teachers have come out of training centers 
who have had little or no opportunity to see good work being done 
or to practice on good pupils, 

Two of the things that stand out most in my experience, which I 
have emphasized most in the selection of teachers, are the practice 
you have received in your training and where you have taken that 
observation and practice work. It is not so much whether you had 
a college degree when you came in. What is your personality; how 
do you get along in the classroom—and things of that kind, should 
be enlarged upon and carried to the nth degree in the education or 
training of teachers of the deaf. Do not increase the centers except 
in one instance. There is one place in my judgment in the United 
States where teacher training is not reaching. The colored teacher 
of the deaf should have, and I hope soon will receive, the same type 
of training that the white teacher receives for the work she is ex- 
pected to do. We are neglecting that one group of people. I hope 
the time will come when I can stand on the platform, before my 
time has passed, and say that that one piece of work, now being neg- 
lected, has been rectified. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Dr. Frampron. I will turn the discussion back to Madam Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Bopycoms. It is now 5 minutes after 5. As chairman 
of this group I wish to thank Dr. Frampton for leading this discus- 
sion and also for the others who took part—but no program is com- 
plete without hearing from Dr. Taylor. [Applause.] 

Dr. Harris TAyzor. This is an unexpected pleasure. In the old 
days in Texas I read some books about Aesop’s Fables, translated 
into early Texas Anglo-Saxon, Each of these fables ended with 
this—“This fable teaches” so and so. Now we have insisted that 
persons who expect to enter training shall have a higher and broader 
and more comprehensive educational background, and they are taught 
subjects that will tend to give them that background. But one of 
the great troubles with instructors in colleges in other places is that 
when they have taught a subject they do not say “This teaching (or 
this fable) teaches” so and so. In other words, there is no tie-up 
or there is not sufficient tie-up of a general cultural bac ‘kground with 
a special skill in a schoolroom. And I think that is the greatest 
need we have today. Get your cultural background and then teach 
them how to use that for the benefit of the deaf child. | Applause. ] 

Chairman Bopycoms. I knew Dr. Taylor had something to say. 
The meeting now stands adjourned. 
(The meeting adjourned at 5:10 p. m.) 
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L. P. F. BANQUET, 6 P. M. 


The 1. p. f. editors held their biennial banquet as guests of the 
Fanwood School with Mr. Tom L. Anderson presiding. Visiting 
superintendents who were not editors in their own right were hon- 
ored guests—and as usual the butts of editorial persiflage. A pro- 
gram “of light talks was enjoyed, the speakers being those keen wits 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, Mr. Frank M. Driggs, Dr. Thomas F. Fox, Mr. 
O. W. Underhill, Mr, Marcus L. Kenner and Mr. William Renner, 
and—with the coffee and cigars—where he belongs—Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor. In recognition of the significant bearing horses have had on 
his life, the boys presented Dr. Taylor with a model horse for his 
mantelpiece. During the brief business session, the revolving fund 
was doubled, Mr. Laurens Walker was appointed custodian of ‘Treas- 
urer Underhill in lieu of a bond, and all officers were reelected. Mr. 
Marshall Hester interpreted with customary improvements on the 


speaker’s remarks. 
T. L. A. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 19387 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL 8 :45—-11:30 A. M. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCURSIONS 





Boys’ Vocational—To the Metropolitan Vocational High School, Mr. Frederick 
G. Harris, guide, New York School. 

Girls’ Vocational—To the Essex County Vocational School for Girls, Newark, 
N. J., Mrs. Ruth Gahman, guide, Lexington School, New York. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 8 :45—-9:40 A. M. 
HEARING AIDS AND THEIR USE 


Leader: Mr. Clarence D, O'Connor, superintendent, Lexington School, New 
York. 
Participants : 
Miss Matie E. Winston, principal, Wright Oral School, New York. 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, acting superintendent, Pennsylvania School. 
Miss Amelia E. Berry, principal, New York School. 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, teacher in charge, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, New Jersey School. 
Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, superintendent, California School. 

The panel discussion on “Hearing Aids and Their Use” convened 
at 8:45 o'clock, Mr. C. D. O'Connor presiding. 

Chairman O’Connor. This panel will now go into session for a 
discussion on hearing aids and their use. A very illustrious panel 
has been assigned to ‘this discussion and the people on it have had a 
world of experience in the field of the use of hearing equipment in 
the prosecution of better speech, or the attempt to “develop better 
speech, particularly in children with impaired hearing. 

The general plan that I should like to follow this morning in the 
discussion will = to have each member of the panel devote “part of 
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the program to some particular subject that they wish to handle in 
this broad field of discussion, and after that to call for a discussion 
by the group on this very interesting subject. There are many fea- 
tures in the use of hearing aids that are still controversial in nature 
and still questionable, that is, the results are still uncertain in the 
minds of some people. With others there is a great deal of what we 
may say lack of knowledge as to what the use of equipment of this 
type can do for children with impaired hearing. And out of this 
morning’s program I hope we may crystallize a little more definitely 
the objectives that underlie the program and point a little more 
definitely toward the future. 

There are a number of problems, a number of questions, about 
which we do not all find agreement, and it might be well to point 
some of these out as a guide in the discussion. For example, one very 
important point is equipment, what is good equipment—not. leces- 
sarily from the standpoint of the background of physics or the sound 
effect of the equipment, but all features pertaining to equipment and 
its use. 

Second, what are the objectives of our program? Do they have 
any common basis at all or are there objectives for one part of the 
country, objectives for another, objectives for one group, or objectives 
for another—or do we all follow in the main the same objectives or 
point toward them ? 

Another point of discussion that might be well to introduce would 
be the use of personal hearing equipment—what place does that have 
in our program ? 

Another important point is the children that should be exposed 
to this program of the use of hearing equipment. Who should have 
acoustic training? And there we get into a discussion, of course, of 
hearing losses, backgrounds of hearing loss patterns; testing of hear- 
ing; and the limitations that certain pupils will find in moving into 
a program of acoustic training. The length of time that should be 
allowed to this type of work—should it be an all day program; 
should it be a program of a certain amount of time each day—and 
how many times each week ? 

Another problem is the programs that should be followed. Some 
of these will overlap into other problems we have mentioned, but 
programs are important and I should very much like to have someone 
from the floor today be prepared to discuss programs and what type 
and what direction they should take. Now, having mentioned a few 
of the problems I should like to call upon each member of the panel 
to offer 5 minutes of discussion. 

I should like first to call upor Miss Matie E. Winston, the principal 
of the Wright Oral School. 

Miss Matte Winston. I think on the subject of the training, the in- 
strument work, and the auricular training there is a great deal of talk, 
but very often there is very little said that is constructive. We hear a 
great deal, but we find we have nothing to take away which means any- 
thing. I think with the children it is very necessary to build up the 
right spirit. That means that in the beginning one must approach 
the work with a great deal of care and use a great deal of judgment. 
The child is apt to build up a wall against it. It takes a great deal 
of concentrated effort, this instrument work. There is no part of 
the body that wearies as easily as the auditory nerve. 
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I recall one little boy who came into the school from the West, and 
this just illustrates his attitude: He came in saying, “Now, don’t 
think I am going to be one of your New York slickers; I am an 
Arizona cowboy.” Well, he presented that same attitude toward 
everything for a while. In the instrument work he began to cry one 
day. It seems that he had considerable hearing, but at close range, 
which means that he had never used it. He had gone to a public 
school, and they had simply called him dumb or dummy and let his 
errors go, and no one had corrected him. He began to cry, and I 
said, “Johnny, what is the matter?” He said, “I don’t want to hear; 
it is too much trouble.” 

Well, that will in a way explain many a child’s attitude. He has 
lived in silence and comparative peace, and when you suddenly put 
an instrument on him or give him this training it is to him too much 
trouble. The fact is that it calls for too-long-concentrated periods, 
and that is the danger in giving this work at long, consecutive 
periods. It should be varied, something should be given in between, 
something to rest the child and not keep his auditory nerve on the 
high pitch of concentration all the time. 

Then we hear a great deal as to whether the habits of the auditory 
memory have been firmly built up. If we from childhood have 
heard a word with a certain pronunciation it becomes fixed in our 
mind; it becomes part of our mental outlook; and we continue to 
hear that as we think it. This little boy came to me saying that 
his sister went to the California Women’s “Coolege.” I could correct 
him many times a day, but after 2 years with us he went away still 
calling it the women’s “coolege.” And each time I would correct 
him he would say, “I did say ‘coolege.’ ” 


With the very young children, 2 or 214—we begin as early as they 
come to us—one must approach that work with a great deal of 
caution. The child becomes frightened. He has probably spent a 
great deal of time with doctors and the instrument presents to him 
another instrument or horror or torture, but with the right attitude 
started one can go ahead and perhaps bring about very worth-while 
results. 

It is, of course, very important to know the child’s possibilities, 
and with a very young child the proper test cannot be given; one 
cannot be sure of any response. The child may want to respond to 
seem to please you—so that you have to work sort of blindly for some 
time. I recall one little boy who came at 214 and the first year I 
worked with him he paid attention, which showed he was getting 
something. He would pay attention for 15 minutes, and seem inter- 
ested, but he made no response for the entire year. And I kept it up 
for a few minutes daily with the same sort of work, “Hello” and 
“Good-bye”; “How are you?” Phrases and greetings that he would 
become familiar with if he didn’t know at the time. 

The second year he came I started in again by saying “Hello” to 
him. During that time he had learned that it was a greeting and 
it had all come to him what it meant, and he answered quite natu- 
rally, “Hello.” That little boy hadn’t as much hearing as we thought 
he had, but by getting him at a very early age and training the 
auditory patterns, training the hearing patterns, we were able to 
make him seem to hear very much more than he does. 
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The phenomena of hearing, the physical amount, cannot be in- 
creased, at least in very few cases. That remains the same, but you 
can train for better hearing, not more hearing but better hearing. An 
error is often brought about by an attempt to train where there 
isn’t the possibility of training. If the units of hearing are in the 
speech range as well as the intonation range, as well as the child 
having sound perception, then it is possible to do something in the 
training of speech and use of language. If not you could train 
and go ahead and spend a good deal of time w earing down the child 
and wearing out yourself and getting nowhere. It would be phys- 
ically impossible to get any where. Therefore the one who is doing 
this work must put a great deal of thought and judgment and bring 
a great deal of experience into the work. Of course, it is very impor- 
tant at the time too to have everyone connected with the child use 
the same sort of judgment. If the child has a close hearing range 
he should be spoken to near his ear. So many people call to a child 
from a distance and expect the child to hear, or think that he is not 
being attentive if he doesn’t respond. Well, beyond the border line 
of his speech range he hears nothing. You are expecting the impos- 
sible. If the mother with her deaf child would speak to the child 
within 3 feet to begin with instead of calling to the child on the 
floor or at the table, she would do a great deal with that child 
training. 

We had a child, the daughter of a doctor, and the mother had been 
very much chagrined that her little girl was deaf. She began by 
speaking in a normal voice close to the child’s ear when she was : 
baby, and kept that up the entire life of the child. The child came 
to us, I think at 12, with an absolute hearing vocabulary, all brought 
about. because the mother just happened to take the right tack with 
this child. She had a more or less normal voice, I wouldn’t say per- 
fectly normal, and her degree of deafness, her remnant of hearing 
rather, was only 20 percent in one ear. But that 20 percent happened 
to be in the speech range, not only in the speech range but it also took 
in the important vowels, and all the voiced and some of the un- 
voiced consonants. She could hear all the fricatives. 

I believe my 5 minutes is up. [Applause. ] 

Chairman O’Connor. Miss Bodycomb, of the Mount Airy School, 
will talk to you for 5 minutes on a subject she will introduce, and I 
hope it will be the use of hearing aids at Mount Airy. Miss Body- 
comb. 

Miss Marcaret Bopycoms. Mr. O’Connor, ladies and gentlemen, 
Miss Winston was more fortunate than I, because she knew about 
her assignment several days ago; I didn’t know until yesterday. I 
haven’t any statistics or anything like that to tell you about our 
training. The auricular program in Mount Airy started 514 years 
ago. It started with a large enrollment and open minds—and an 
open mind is what you need—an open mind not only in the admin- 
istrative force but the teachers must have open minds also. 

We find that with the introduction of auricular training a great 
many of the limitations that have been set up as far as the deaf child 
is concerned have entirely disappeared. So beginning with a large 
enrollment of 535 we are more fortunate than most people, because 
we can select children or group children together who have the same 
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academic achievement, on an academic achievement basis, and also 
loss of hearing. 

So 51% years ago in the intermediate department we started with 
our first auricular class. Those children have now reached the ad- 
vanced department and next year will graduate. Mr. O’Connor 
asked me if I would speak of the educational acceleration. It is 
difficult to say just what their academic acceleration will be until the 
first class, entering group, has reached our advance department and 
will graduate. Then we can compare and tell you by how many 
years their education has been accelerated. 

The group that I speak of, I think—everyone who sees them at 
least seems to think—have a broad, a very broad general knowledge. 
Their speech and language are much more flexible; they have intona- 
tion; they have a vocabulary that is far beyond the usual deaf child 
of that principal grade and age. That speaks for itself in a great 
many ways. 

I think that it is safe to say that at the present time their education 
has been accelerated about 2 years. That is in the 514 years. Of 
course, we can’t say that definitely. I think one of the most impor- 
tant things in the auricular program, of course, is to find out just 
where it belongs in the curriculum, and we have found by experi- 
ence that the education of the deaf child must remain the same, with 
additional training, this additional training to train the hearing. 

You cannot correct speech unless they have good positions. And 
we still think of the old ways of correcting speech. You have to 
have good articulation and to have good articulation teachers. In 
the auricular training it is all right for people who know about phys- 
ics and sounds, but we still have to have teachers who know how 
to teach speech to handle these classes, especially in the beginning. 
It is very necessary to set up a natural situation in the schoolroom, 
and the hearing aid has overcome that attitude, that unnatural situ- 
ation, in the schoolroom with the deaf child. 

We put in a large hearing aid and the children hear. The teacher 
speaks into the microphone and it is more nearly like the situation 
in a class with hearing children. As far as the lip reading is con- 
cerned I think that what the child wants is to hear and to see at the 
same time, so that lip reading is natural as hearing is natural. We 
have no antipathy at the present time to hearing aids. The first 
hearing aid was the old electrophone, and it was as large as a piano, 
as some of you know. The distortion was so great that when it was 
first used some of the children became violently ill. We had it in 
our assembly room and the children didn’t like it and would give it 
a wide berth. And they would explain to the rest of the children 
if they went near it that they would become ill. That was 10 years 
ago, and since that time they have changed entirely, but the children 
all want to hear and to be put into one » of these classes ; they really 
beg to go into one of the classes. And it is too bad when they 
haven’t enough hearing to have their hearing trained. 

As I said, 5Y years ago we started with one class. We now have 
11. They have been added from year to year and for the past 4 
years we have been able to form one class from the entering group, 
at least one class, and to place individual children in classes that are 
already started. Next year we find it necessary to add two addi- 
tional hearing aids. 
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In the matter of equipment this school has never put its stamp of 
approval on any one hearing aid. We started with an open mind 
and we will continue to have an open mind as far as instruments are 
concerned. We have seven different types represented. They have 
all given us good service. One teacher likes one a little better than 
another, and I think it is a matter of preference. 

As far as the testing of hearing is concerned, we do not take 
children under 6, and the children are first tested with gross sounds 
and a careful record taken; also with the speaking tube, the bilateral ; 
then with the 3-A audiometer and sometimes later with the 2-A. 
We all know it is very difficult to get any accurate response with 
the 2-A audiometer, especially with the small children. 

As to the time the hearing aid was first introduced into the school 
it was tested and decided that these children should be put into the 
schoolroom and should have the benefit of the hearing aid through- 
out the day, beginning with short periods and then rest, and then 
another period and then resting again. At the present time wher- 
ever the hearing aid is used, the children have it in their schoolroom 
and a natural situation is set up and they hear and see and read 
the lips and their lip reading is so natural that they don’t know 
when they are reading the lips and when they are hearing. 

One girl who has only 48 percent hearing in one ear was asked if 
she wanted an individual hearing aid. She said, “I don’t need one; 
I hear all the time.” She was sure she could hear. And when she 
was tested she couldn’t hear at all. She read lips so naturally that 
she thought she was hearing. 

These children are simply thrilled with the idea of hearing, and if 
their auditory background is built up with the birds and all of the 
other sounds that surround them, they are simply thrilled with it. 
And I think there is no question in our minds, at least at Mount 
Airy, of the value of auricular training. It makes children more 
natural and we are not taking in children who are really hard of 
hearing; they are the children who are partially deaf and who but 
for the aid of auricular training would still be deaf. I mean their 
minds would be deaf; they wouldn’t hear as much. There is no 
question about its success. I am afraid I am over enthusiastic. 
[ Applause. ] 

Chairman O’Connor. With regard to that very thing Miss Body- 
comb mentioned at the end, in that the children can go into their 
classes and are not hard-of-hearing children, but children with resid- 
ual hearing, I may say that we have just begun the application of a 
hearing aid to a group of 514-year-old children. It is my first ex- 
perience with an entering class using a hearing aid all day. Those 
children have a hearing loss of approximately 60 percent on the 
whole. However, on entering school they have no language, so edu- 
cationally they are, we should say, deaf, and profoundly deaf as far 
as education 1s concerned, with the one exception that you can use 
that hearing. But they do not have natural language when they come 
in. Therefore, they are not hard-of-hearing children, and therefore 
were they not exposed to a hearing-aid program, or an acoustic pro- 
gram, the possibilities and the probabilities are that they would come 
out in the end as typically deaf children. But the probabilities are 
that after they have been exposed to an acoustic program for 10 
years they will come out with relatively normal speech and a broader 
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background of general information. That is the probability. I can 
tell you more about that in 10 years. Miss Bodycomb can tell you a 
great deal about it—or has right now. 

I should like to call now on Miss Berry, of the New York school. 

Miss Ameria E. Berry. When Mr. O” Connor asked me what I was 
going to talk about I said, “After all, I can only talk about what 
I know, our own experience in the school, and perhaps it would 
interest you to know just what we have done and then you will know 
what to avoid.” 

I think our first multiple set was a portophone. Perhaps some of 
you used that individually. They made up something that had four 
outlets, and it had a sounding board about 6 by 8 inches. People 
say so often, “How much do the children hear?” Well, I can’t tell 
you, of course, how much they hear. Those children who hear more 
than others, of course, have more hearing than others. But with 
very few exceptions do we have children anxious to discard the hear- 
ing aid entirely and say they do not want to use it. 

I want, you to think of our school as perhaps with about as much 
deafness in it as almost any school. We are fortunate in New York 
to have this public school, No. 47, where children who have more 
hearing can naturally go back and forth by themselves. They are 
not so dependent. That is the reason, perhaps, that we have more 
very deaf children in our school. 

From the portophone we used various single aids, and a Mr. 
Bristol, of Waterbury, Conn., who was a manufacturer of the first 
megaphones and the first talking movies, became interested in the 
deaf in a roundabout way, and we were so glad to have him because 
we thought here was a man not trying to exploit the deaf. He had 
both money and fame, and he was just anxious to help us out. And 
he made what was called the audiphone, which had six outlets. 

Well, we worked for several years, taking the entire school on 
15-minute periods, to see what we could get out of it. The children 
did like it very much, whether it was because it was the element of 
getting away from their own classroom and having a bit of a recess, 
that must be taken into account, of course; but the ry did like it. 

From that we have come down now to have three classrooms fitted 
up with hearing aids for the entire class. Each child has his own 
outlet. I congratulate Miss Bodycomb on being able to have so 
many instruments; I think it is wonderful. 

Now, that class can use it all day or use it as the teacher sees fit. 
A child can walk around the room with it on his head. We put 
the little children in there just for entertainment—I mean the babies. 
They can come in and listen to the music. I am very much inter- 
ested and very anxious to know how you feel about bone conduction 
and air conduction. I know when bone conduction first came in I 
thought, “Here we have something that will make it possible for 
anyone who can’t hear by air conduction to hear with bone condue- 
tion.” But I have just been testing the children in our school with 
our 6-A audiometer, and I find very little bone conduction. It would 
interest me very much if that topic could be brought up. 

We use the hearing aids primarily for speech correction. We can’t 
build up a hearing vocabulary, at least we haven’t been able to give 
the time to that sort of thing, nor can we take a small enough group. 
We aren’t allowed enough teachers for it, and enough equipment. 
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Neither have we been able to classify the children who use our aids. 
Of course, with respect to the amount of hearing, we take them as 
a class and they are classified according to the grade, academically, 
and so there will perhaps be a child in “the class who doesn’t like it. 
Well, is it a waste of time? We don’t insist; we don’t want children 
to dislike it. I am thinking now of one child who says it isn’t any 
good, He certainly didn’t respond to any hearing tests that I could 
give him, so he doesn’t hear., I think one can trust the children a 
great deal as to their accuracy, whether they hear or not, and like it. 

As Miss Winston said, te¢ :chers must have an open mind. It isn’t 
a royal road to speech by any manner of means, but it does become 
another opening in, making the child realize that language has a 
living force. It takes away the t talking in whispers. He comes back 
with something. 

I never will forget how interesting and how surprised the children 
were to know what a cough was like and what a sneeze was like, and 
when they could hear people laugh they were overjoyed ; anybody 
who would come in, “Can we hear that person laugh?” It is pathetic 
in one way, and I think it is just another thing that we all ought 
to put our heart and soul into, and I hope you will all use the aids 
and give them your support whenever you can. 

Chairman O’Connor. Thank you very much. 

I hope we will have time to discuss the question of bone conduction 
as it fits into our use of equipment. 

Just touching on it lightly for a moment, I asked Dr. Goldstein 
a year or so ago at a meeting, if it were not fair to assume that the 
majority of pupils i in a residence school for the deaf are those who 
are either born deaf or who have become deaf through severe illness 
or otherwise—and the majority in these schools are profoundly 
deaf—if therefore this were true, is it not also true that all of these 
children who are profoundly deaf, who are born deaf, or who became 
deaf adventitiously, are in the main nerve deafness cases. And he 
agreed that that was true. If that is true, then the place of bone- 
conduction equipment in a residence school for the deaf is very 
small, since nerve deafness does not use the medium of hearing of 
bone conduction very well. That is something to come back to later, 
if we can. I know that from our own experience we have discon- 
tinued the use of bone-conduction equipment by 98 percent. In othe 
words we have 98 percent air conduction and 2 percent bone conduc- 
tion. And it works out in about that proportion, not only from the 
standpoint of test, if you test by bone conduction, but with a new 
6-A or any other bone-conduction test you will get that result. If 
you put it on an achievement basis or practical basis of testing the 
child in his preferences, you will also come out with the same answer, 
or the child will prefer air conduction for several reasons, perhaps 
because he hears better, but perhaps also if he is profoundly deaf he 
gets something from a percussion pattern, that satisfies him, where 
he doesn’t get “quite as much from a bone-conduction pattern if he is 
profoundly deaf. 

Now those views are expressed on the basis of what we find in our 
residence schools. Whether enough power can be generated to reach 
hearing centers through bone conduction, I cannot say, I am not a 
physicist or an otologist, but from all of those practical approaches of 
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testing and preference, the bone conduction has a small place, it seems. 

I should like to call upon Miss Mary Numbers, head teacher of the 
middle school at Clarke School. 

Miss Mary Numpers. Members of the convention, it seems to me 
that what we are all most interested in is in preparing the deaf child 
to make himself useful in a hearing world. We all know that the 
normal child learns language and speech through imitating what he 
hears. In addition to that, with our children in schools for the deaf 
we have the problem of lip reading. These things can’t be changed ; 
we still must teach the deaf children speech, language, lip reading, 
as tools to acquire his education. The physicists have pointed the way 
to the use of hearing with their studies of sound and speech. The 
electrical engineers have gone a step further and provided us with 
means for amplifying sound and speech; and now it is up to the 
teachers to make use of these tools. We have splendid hearing aids on 
the market at the present time. They do carry speech fairly intel- 
ligibly to the deaf child who has enough hearing to hear speech. To 
the more profoundly deaf child who can’t understand speech, they 
still carry the speech pattern and even for the more profoundly deaf 
children we find that they get enough out of listening through the 
hearing aid, of a speech pattern, to make their speech more fluent. 
They don’t know enough hearing vocabulary probably. Many of 
them say, “I hear the sound but I can’t tell you what the words are.” 
But even so, they do get a certain acceleration in their speech; they 
no longer speak a word or a phrase at a time, but speak with more 
fluency. 

I think they have a place even with the more profoundly deaf. 
But we have a large group of children in most of our schools who 
have a great deal of hearing that is usable. These children may be 
born with so little hearing and so little ability to use that hearing, 
and may come to school without having any training at all, not being 
able to hear language or speech, and still if the instruments are used, 
by the time they are ready to leave school they may be a great deal 
more proficient as speakers, and they may have a great deal more 
facility in their use of language than if hearing had not been used 
in their education. 

It seems to me that Mount Airy has pointed the way for all of us. 
I was fortunate to have a visit down there this spring and to observe 
the splendid work that is going on in that school. At the risk of the 
displeasure of the teachers at having a horde of visitors descend on 
them, I advise all of you to go down to Mount Airy and see what is 
going on in that school. Perhaps there are other schools in the coun- 
try that are doing just as fine work, but I haven’t had the opportunity 
of seeing it. Certainly Mount Airy is doing a splendid job. They are 
using hearing aids all the day long, as Miss Bodycomb has told you, 
with certain classes—and they have the results to show us all. 

After all, in any line of work it is not a knowledge of a specialty 
that makes an expert of service to society but it is insight into the 
relation of his specialty to the whole problem. We have the tools, we 
know how to test hearing, to find out how much the child can get 
through that medium, and we have the tools to carry speech and 
eens to him. It seems to me it is up to the teachers to use those 
OOIS. 
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Chairman O’Connor. Thank you, Miss Numbers. 

As we talk and as we listen there seems to run through the entire 
discussion on the part of all the people—and I am sure it is in your 
minds—that the objectives in terms of what we are thinking start 
with speech correction and speech development. I am sure that that 
is No, 1 objective in the minds of all people, at least with the chil- 
dren that we will find in residence schools for the deaf, with usable 
residual hearing. Other objectives may follow, but if you point 
toward No. 1—speech dev elopment—you can’t miss the other objec- 
tives. The other objectives in my mind being the development of a 
hearing vocabulary, if possible; esthetic dev elopment and there is a 
very definite achievement in that direction, in the esthetic build-up 
of a child with residual hearing who listens daily to music and to 
the beauty of speech in its normal pattern. And another objective 
is pleasure. 

The two run together, the esthetic and the pleasure, you might 
almost combine them, but those were the general objectives of educa- 
tional development and acceleration which to me are the objectives 
in this program. But always and eternally I shall put No. 1 as 
speech. 

I should like to call next upon Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, of the New 
Jersey school. Mrs. Harris. 

Mrs. ExizaserH Harris. Mr. O’Connor, as I have only had 3 years’ 
work with the acoustic pupils, I feel I am at a great disadvantage 
following all these people on the platform, but I have the courage of 
my convictions and there are a number of things you suggested at 
the beginning, and of them I have selected two. 

The first is the equipment and the next is the time element. This 
year I have had a class of 10 children. It was their second year in 
school, with the exception of one little girl of 6 years who had en- 
tered this year. These children entered without any language. One 
child in the room is able to give back things which she “has learned 
without the aid of an instrument at a distance of about 18 to 20 
inches. The other children are unable to do that. So you know that 
it is a very deaf class. 

I would like to tell you a little bit about the equipment which I 
have been using with this class. Our school has a great many dif- 
ferent types of hearing aids, but we have three of the type which I am 
going to describe. I think I will draw something on the board for 
you which will explain. You all know what a 2A audiogram blank 
looks like, but maybe if I put it up here I can make my point a little 
bit clearer. [Illustrates on blackboard.] Now, we have found in the 
use of the other instruments—and I am sure that you have found 
the same thing—that this child doesn’t need things in a certain range 
amplified as much as he needs them in another range. That goes 
back to the old problem; the distortion is too much, and what the 
child hears is not what you want him to hear. 

Each child has at his desk a quite large, bulky, black box. In that 
box is the regular volume control, and on the other side is another 
little control which he can set at eight different places. After we 
have made a careful study of his audiogram we decide which of the 
eight possible settings are the best for that particular child. If he 
has a loss in the high frequencies, we set it at a certain place. If the 
child has a loss in the low frequencies, we put it at another place. 
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We also have tested a great many of these children. If we can’t 
show the results on the 2~A, we aren’t satisfied that they haven’t some 
hearing. We have another attachment on our audiometer. Then we 
are using a diaphragm crystal type of microphone. We just have 
one. We haven’t the great number that Mr. O’Connor has. And we 
have a phonograph attachment which uses the Green Flyer motor. 
And in connection with these remote-control boxes which each child 
has on his desk, we have a phone jack, and when that is pulled out a 
resistor is automatically switched in. This, we think, is a very good 
feature, because on a great many instruments, if six children pull out 
their plugs, what is going through feeds into the others’ ears, and 
that is too much. So we think that that particular feature is very 
good. 

I want to tell you a little about the time. The children in my class 
wear their earphones all day. At first when it came time for the lip- 
reading period I would say to them, “Take off your earphones,” and 
to someone else, “Turn off the amplifier.” But now they insist on 
wearing their earphones, so I go over and switch off the amplifier. 
And we are using a very light style of earphone, the trim feather- 
weight. This is very light, “and the children never complain about 
wearing them. 

I could go on and on about how much they have enjoyed the differ- 
ent noises. At recess one day a carpenter came into the room, and 
the children saw him come into the room, and they said, “We don’t 
want to go out for recess; we want to stay and listen to the hammer- 
ing.” That is just on the side. 

Qu EsTION. What hearing instrument are you using, may I ask? 

Mrs. Hanrrts. It is one that Dr. Braly and Mr. "Pope dreamed 
about and one that my husband executed. He is in the research de- 
partment, the physics department, at Princeton. I wish you hadn’t 
asked me that. So it doesn’t have a name. 

I want to repeat that the children wear their earphones all day and 
that they love it. There are three set-ups like this in our school, and 
next year we are having two more. We have made a few mistakes 
this year with the equipment, but we hope that next year these will be 
remedied. 

Dr. Braly should really have made this talk because he knows 
more about it than I do. 

Question. Have you tried crystal head sets? 

Mrs. Harris. You mean with this? 

Question. With anything. 

Mrs. Harrrs. We haven’t used them yet, have we? 

Dr. Braty. No; we haven’t. These are all the diaphraghmatic 
type, but we have inserted several rubber pieces to do away with that 
mechanical resonance, and we are able to reach with our hearing aid 
down to 115 decibels, and to the pain level if you want to. We have 
one of them out here, and if we can get a ground wire connected you 
can hear it. 

Chairman O’Connor. Mrs. Harris is modest for her husband’s 
sake, but I want to assure you that the idea behind the instrument 
is exceptionally good. It incorporates certain features of selectivity 
and amplification. All of the instruments on the market present 
some selective amplification possibly on three bands. What the New 
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Jersey School is attempting to do is to provide complete selective 
amplification over the whole spectrum, where each individual case 

may be dealt with as an individual, and the amplification provided 
accordingly, and according to the hearing loss pattern on the basis 
of a test. The average hearing aid now provides possibly three 
bands of frequency emphasis. For instance, the instrument we have 
on display from the Lexington School provides three types of ampli- 
fication, one which emphasizes particularly the low frequencies, one 
which gives a slightly greater curve, less flat curve rather, which 
emphasizes the lows a little less but the highs more stacey. Then 
a third type of curve which gives still less emphasis on the lows in 
this type of a curve, if you know what I mean, with the falling off 
of emphasis on the low frequencies where the speech sounds are so 
important. 

So you have that type of a curve, and that you will find in a good 
many instruments. But this instrument of the New Jersey School 
goes even further than that and I hope they will prosecute it to 
the very point where it will prove the most effective thing we can 
get for that type of selective amplification. 

I should like to call upon Mr. Marshall Hester of the California 
School, a very able pinch hitter for Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Marsuatyt Hester. I should like to discuss a few thoughts 
that have occurred to me while listening to these other people talk 
about the auricular problem. 

One is the economic problem. The cost of these instruments is 
rather great. The expenditure of money to secure teachers capable 
of using them, is another thing. And the third thing is the problem 
of the child and what he gets out of it. 

I think we should consider well the amount of achievement gotten 
by children out of this auricular program before we spend too much 
money on it. 

Another problem is the possibility of damage to the child’s ear 

r the destruction of what little residual hearing there may be, or 
whine sound perception there may be. Of course, we are not talking 
about hard-of-hearing children. 

Dr. Newsom and Dr. Jones in Los Angeles, say that the locomo- 
tive engineer and the boilerm: =~ become extremely hard of hearing 
and frequently become quite deaf, in fact some of them become to- 
tally deaf, due to the intensity of the sound waves constantly im- 
pinging upon the ear mechanism. And when we use these hearing 
aids we have enough power there to do damage to an ear if it is not 
very carefully used and used with a great deal of discretion. And 
so I would like to emphasize that there is a possibility of destroying 
what sound perception remains. 

On the practicability angle—what can we accomplish? We don’t 
know yet, of course, but we do know that the Bell Telephone Co. 
has expended millions of dollars in finding out how we hear and 
what is necessary to make us hear. And I think before we go too 
far with our auricular program we should find out what the Bell 
Telephone Co. knows about how we hear and what makes us hear. 
And if a child has not the few things necessary we will just have 
to forget about that particular child. 
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The last thing is the portable hearing aid. I would like to hear 
someone discuss that. We have used portable hearing aids for 5 
years in our school. We have had 10 of them supplied by a nation- 
ally known maker of hearing aids, and we have had very good success 
with some of them, and little or no success with others, 

My time is up. I thank you. 

Chairman O’Connor. Thank you, Mr. Hester. I hope we can have 
time to discuss the question of portable hearing aids at another time 
during this convention. 

I want to thank all the members of the panel who have taken part 

in this discussion. 

(The panel discussion adjourned at 9:50 a. m.) 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 9: 40-10: 35 
DEMONSTRATION 
Leader: Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School. 
Dancing as related to rhythm, Miss Nora Leddy and pupils from St. Joseph’s 
School, New York. 
SUMMARY COVERING DEMONSTRATIONS 
(By Miss Nora Leppy, St. Joseph’s School, New York, N. Y.) 
DANCING AS RELATED TO RHYTHM 


In her demonstration of dancing as related to rhythm Miss Nora 
Leddy, of St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, presented 37 boys and 
girls ranging in age from 7 to 21 years. She drew attention to the 
fact that the majority of these pupils had no hearing but proved that 
they danced with ease, with grace, and with evident enjoyment. 


The classes were arrangd in five groups showing dances in grada- 
tion from very simple steps to ones which were really quite compli- 
cated. 


Group I: 

Sailors’ Hornpipe. 

Toymaker’s Dream—a simple tap. 
Group II: 

Yankee Doodle—tap. 

Old Zipp Coon—rocking step. 
Group III: 

School Days—tap. 

Highland Fling. 

The Sword Dance. 
Group IV: 

The Irish Lilt. 

Combination Routine. 

The Slip Jig—folk dance. 
Group V: 

The Irish Jig. 

Routine—tap and balance step. 

Variation of Slip Jig. 

Traditional Irish Hornpipe. 


In each case Miss Leddy gave her reasons for selecting the dance 
and pointed out its value in the dev elopment of concentration, agility, 
balance, poise, and grace. 
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THIRTIETH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
PANEL DISCUSSION, 10: 35-11:30 A. M. 


THE HIGH SOHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Leader: Mr. T. C. Forrester, superintendent, Rochester school, New York. 
Participants : 

Dr. Hanna Miller, superintendent, St. Joseph’s School, New York. 

Mr. Lloyd E. Berg, superintendent, Iowa school. 

Dr. Clarence J. Settles, president, Florida school. 

Mr. Tobias Brill, principal, New Jersey school. 

Mr. C. E. MacDonaup. If I may have your attention, I think it 
would be well if we started the discussions on this subject. Mr. For- 
rester will lead the discussions in this particular problem, and I will 
ask Mr. Forrester to begin right away. 

Mr. T. C. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
going to leave the discussion to the gentlemen on the platform, but I 
just want to give a few thoughts to lead off. 

I read a paper at Trenton 2 years ago on a successful high-school 
course. My ideas regarding a successful high-school course have not 
changed, and the reasons for a high-school course I would like to give 
pretty much as I gave them 4 years ago. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Why a high-school course for the 
deaf?” In some quarters it is suggested that we concentrate on voca- 
tional work. Well, I am going to give you a few reasons why I think 
there should be a high-school course for the deaf. 

Why a high-school course for the hearing? A high-school course 
is desirable for a number of reasons—of which I submit a few. 

1. It is due every deaf boy or girl who is capable of taking it. The 
deaf need intelligent leadership by the deaf. 

2. The school needs it as an objective for those of talent and 
ambition. 

3. The course helps to correct defects in methods of the lower grades 
and tones up the general work of the school, while the greater intelli- 
gence and ability of the seniors will be reflected all down the line. 

4. It is a prerequisite for those who are to take college courses. 

5. The deaf as a class, because of it, will more nearly approach the 
normal. 

6. Finally, the times demand it. 

A high-school course for the deaf, as for the hearing, must be both 
cultural and have practicable worth. If the aim is clerical work, then 
commercial subjects will take a leading place. If chemistry is the 
vocation taught, then the student will major in chemistry. If tool- 
making is to be sought, then mechanical drawing and industrial arts 
will take precedence. Nevertheless, for his own broadening he must 
have some literature and history and something of the sciences. 

A successful high-school course, therefore, must be elastic and yet 
inclusive, must be capable of being stretched a point to meet pract ical 
requirements, and yet wide enough to give some cultural foundation. 

I once witnessed a remarkable stage demonstration of tricks per- 
formed by a man with a derby bowler hat, as it is called in some 
cases. He was loudly applauded for his skill, and in acknowledging 
the appreciation of his audience, he said, “I spent 4 years in college 
learning that.” But I don’t believe that a profound knowledge of 
physics was necessary for the gentleman in question to acquire that 
skill, though it will be conceded that he doubtless gained both confi- 
dence and poise from his college work. 
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Now, many men and women find their goal in life, despite bar- 

riers. A successful high-school course should help the boy to find 
that and if possible an alternative goal where he may not be too 
uncomfortable. The proper carrying out of a high-school course 
‘alls for certain essentials. First, there must be faith in the possi- 
bilities of the deaf. Secondly, there must be sound preparation in 
the lower grades, less time spent on frills, more good, natural 
English taught. Less monotonous trials and a better acquaintance 
with the language of ordinary school groups, leading up to the books 
prescribed for high- school studies. 

Third, the te: schers must know their subjects and have enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness, personality, sympathy, and stability. 

Buildings and equipment help, but they are of secondary consid- 
eration. 

Having made these general observations I shall now ask the gen- 
tlemen on the platform for their views on the subject. Dr. Miller, I 
believe, is in the hall and she is down as the first to discuss the 
subject. Will you please come forward? Dr. Miller of St. Joseph’s. 
School. 

Dr. Hanna Miter. We have a custom in our school in the spring 
when the boys start baseball, that the superintendent goes on the 
front steps and throws the ball to the ball team, and with great 
shouts they go out for a victorious season. And that is what our 
friend Mr. Forrester has done. He has thrown the ball and we are 
to play the game. 

In our school we have had a high-school department for a long 
time and we find it well worth while. I heartily agree with all that 
Mr. Forrester has said regarding the teachers and the pupils. Not 
every pupil is fitted for a high- school education, but ev ery argument 
that’ could be advanced for favoring a high-school education for 
hearing children, applies equally well ‘to the deaf. 

We like to take the deaf and think of them just as we do a 
hearing person. The only difference is a slight difference in methods 
of ingress and egress; that is the only difference. We find, we of 
the hearing people, that a higher education gives them a broader 
lookout on ‘life, s easons them, as it were; prepares them to make use 
of the joys and sorrows of life, and to live a happy and a useful 
life. 

The further we can carry our education of the deaf, the better. 
We find quite a few who finish high school who are well fitted for 
college work. We had one eraduate from a hearing college last 
year “who is well employed. We find it easier to find employment 
for those with high-school education. We have three boys now in 
college—hearing college—and I didn’t hear a report on ‘the third, 
but two of them were excused from most of the examinations because 
their marks were high all through the year, and they distinguished 
themselves particularly in English, and both are totally deaf and 
have been since infancy. 

So we are heartily in favor of the higher education for the deaf, 
for the same reasons exactly as we are in favor of it for the 
hearing. [Applause.] 

Chairman Forrester. Thank you, Dr. Miller. 

If there are any questions at all that you would like to ask Dr. 
Miller, please be perfectly free to do so. 
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Question. Does Dr. Miller suggest that the deaf go to an ordinary 
high school with hearing people, or that they be taught in a special 
high school for the deaf? 

Dr. Mutter. I would be in favor of both plans. If the person is 
able, the hearing high school is very good. We find it a little bit 
better to give them the special aids that we are able to give, knowing 
how to approach the subject and to get it over to them, than perhaps 
the hearing school would do. Yet we know quite a number of cases 
where they have been very successful in going to a hearing high 
school. However, in our own school we keep them through high 
school and then they go to a hearing college. 

Question. Dr. Miller, could you make any statement with regard 
to the personality adjustment these people are able to make when 
they go to college and are mixed in with a lot of hearing people? 

Dr. Miter. New York State is exceptional in that regard. It of- 
fers a small salary to an interpreter for any deaf person in New 
York State who attends a hearing college. So that each of these 
boys has somebody to note the assignment of lessons and to give them 
any points of the lectures that they have not been able to follow. 
As far as sports and the like are concerned, they seem to mix right 
in with the hearing, and there doesn’t seem to be any readjustment. 
In all our schools nowadays we carry along sports and outside ac- 
tivities, and dancing, and the like, which really makes them fit in 
better everywhere. 

Chairman Forrester. Thank you, Dr. Miller. Perhaps it would 
interest you to know that the State of New York allows $300 a year 
for a pupil who is doing university work. He must be taking the 
course, however, registered and working toward a degree. It would 
not be allowed if he just wants to go to college and take a few sub- 
jects here and there. He must be working toward a degree and must, 
of course, have qualified for admission to that college. Sometimes the 
pupil has used the money for note takers and sometimes there has not 
been much inquiry as to what he did with the $300. If he was able 
to get a friend to take generous notes and could pay him a small fee, 
nobody seemed to make it his business to find out especially how the 
$300 was spent. Sometimes it has been used—and I have known 
some who used it to pay their tuition fees. Have you had that 
experience ? 

Dr. Mitter. No; we haven’t had it because it was given to the 
school ever since we have been making use of it. 

Question. Did I understand that an interpreter was provided for 
the high school or college student ? 

Dr. Miter. College, not high school. 

Chairman Forrester. That amount is also allowed for the blind, 
as I understand it, for a reader for the blind, and for note takers 
and interpreters for the deaf. That is the primary purpose of the 
grant. 

If there are no other questions I will ask the next gentleman to 
reply. 

Mr. Berg, superintendent of the Iowa school. 

Mr. Luoyp E. Bere. Mr. Forrester, friends, I approach this time 
and these remarks with humility because you men here on the 
platform have been at this high-school business much longer than 
IT have. It was my privilege just the other day to hear the head of 
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a large institution say that for the past 3 or 4 years he had been 
giving his efforts to administrative work and that during the ensuing 
years “he hoped to learn something about the educational affairs of 
his institution. So my remarks will be brief. 

In —— of the high-school work at the Iowa School for the 
Deaf, I wish to give you what I feel are facts, because that is what 
you are interested in. As you know, the high- -school department 
at the Iowa school is accredited under the North Central Association 
and has been in existence for 6 years. The average number of stu- 
dents in the high school each year has been about 55. During the 6 
years and up to this time there have been 53 graduates. You may 
wish to know who enters the high-school courses. It is our purpose, 
and we do use the Stanford achievement tests, a battery of tests to 
guide us in determining who is best fitted to go into high-school 
work. 

Now the second point is the matter of the cost and the justification 
for the high-school work. All I can say is that of the 53 graduates 
of the Iowa School for the Deaf, 20 percent, or about 10, are attend- 
ing institutions of higher learning. “ight of them are in institutions 
of higher learning in the State of Iowa and are pursuing success- 
fully “the standard courses there. The other two have successfully 
passed through Gallaudet College. 

I don’t want to try to expound on this subject, because, as I say, 
I don’t feel I know enough about it, but I want to close with this 
statement: I feel that any “work in a school for the deaf with respect 
to high-school work should be designed with the thought in mind 
that the larger number of the deaf boys and the deaf girls must earn 
their living with their hands. Dr. Pintner made that : statement just 
yesterday, “and I concur in that thought. And so it is my earnest 
belief that the high-school work, in “whatever direction it should 
take from year to year, will be designed with that thought in mind. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Chairman Forrester. Thank you very much, Mr. Berg. I think 
that that speaks volumes for the work that they are doing at. the 
Towa school. They have turned out 53 high- school pupils, fully 
graduated, in the last 6 years. I think that is a splendid record. 

Question. You have, you say, about 55 enrolled each year in your 
high-school department, and it is a full 4-year high-school course ¢ 

Ir. Bera. Yes. 

Question. That would make about 16 in each class. How many do 
you graduate each year ? 

Mr. Bera. I would like Mr. Quigley to answer that so that there will 
be no error. 

Mr. Howarp Quticatey. In the high school you don’t have the same 
number of pupils in each class. You have a lot in the freshman, less 
in the sophomore, and still less in the junior. You don’t have an 
average of that number in each class, as you suggested; in the senior 
class you have the smallest number. The freshman class would have, 
maybe, 25 or 30. We don’t teach 25 people as one class; that is im- 
possible. They are divided into two or three sections according to the 
need as prescribed by the number of pupils. 

Question. What I was trying to get at is what percentage of them 
complete the course after they start. 
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Mr. Quicrey. About 16 percent—a little higher than the public 
schools. 

Questron. If it is a 4-year course, I don’t see how you can graduate 
that many. : ; , 

Mr. Quictey. We are not saying that we are doing the right thing 
but we have graduated a higher percentage than the public schools; 
I think the public schools figure about 1214 percent, and we do more 
than that. But you must remember that the high school for the deaf 
is different from the schools for the hearing. 

Chairman Forrester. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Quigley. 
Have you examinations in Iowa corresponding to regents examina- 
tions in New York State? 

Mr. Qutetry. I am sorry to say that we do not have. 

There is an examination set up by the State department of educa- 
tion which is sent out to all the rural schools in the State for entrance 
to high schools, but the State does not require any examinations in 
any high schools. 

Chairman Forrester. Each high school is sufficient unto itself? 

Mr. Quictery. That is right. 

Chairman Forrester. If it is incorporated as a high school it is sup- 
posed to have a standard high enough to justify it ? 

Mr. Quictry. Yes. 

Question. When you speak of 4 years of high school I presume 
you mean completing grade 12? 

Mr. Bere. Fifteen years of training. 

Mr. Morrison. I have forgotten what the enrollment is in your 
school in Iowa. But I think it is generally considered that you should 
have, when you are speaking of hearing children, 8 percent of the 
enrollment completing grade 8 in any year. That is, with an enroll- 
ment of 300 children in a hearing school, from grade 1 to grade 8, 
that there should be from 24 to 30 pupils completing grade 8 each 
year. In reading the papers from the various schools I formed the 
opinion that only about 4 or 5 percent of the pupils in schools for 
the deaf seem to be completing grade 8. Fifty-three graduating 
from high school in your school in 6 years seems a very large num- 
ber and I just wondered what your percentage is that complete grade 
8 and enter high school. And also this question—the subjects you 
teach during your 4 years, inasmuch as you haven’t an examination 
equivalent to the regents examination ? 

Mr. Bera. I would like Mr. Quigley to answer that. I think we 
admit, to start with, that perhaps we have more in our high-school 
department than we may have a little later, starting soon. — 

Mr. Quictey. I don’t know that the question can be answered 
right now, because we don’t have at tongue’s end all the figures you 
asked for. Last year, or this year, I think, we had only 16 who 
finished grade 8. 

Mr. Morrison. What is your enrollment? 

Mr. Quieter. Our enrollment from 1 to 8 is about 225. So those 
figures aren’t so far off for our class this year, but this year’s class 
would not be the same as last year’s class or next year’s class. To 
get an average figure on that—I couldn’t, because I don’t have the 
statistics. 

Mr. Morrison. The other question was the subjects you teach in 
your high school ? 
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Mr. Quieter. Well, the original program set up in the high school 
was very similar to a public school arrangement. We allowed for 
some electives. We required 4 years of English because we felt 
that that was a thing that the high-school pupils needed. We had 
3 years of science and 3 of mathematics a we required American 
history, economics, and civics—and I guess that is about all. Then 
we allowed certain electives. We have allowed vocational work to be 
an elective, which is probably a mistake; we allowed foreign lan- 
guages as an elective; and an additional science if anyone wanted— 
sociology or social science. But as a general rule the thing was 
pretty well standardized in the type of work the children took. Next 
year we are reducing the amount of science and mathematics that we 
require and we are changing the social science set-up considerably 
to make it a little more practical. I think that in another 5 years, 
after this thing is well on its way, we will find we have a much more 
balanced high-school program for these deaf boys and girls, consid- 
ering that most of them do not go to college. 

Question. I would like to ask if any pupils are admitted to the 
school who are originally not in the Iowa school; and if so, on what 
terms are they admitted ? 

Mr. Bera. If they came from other States, of course they would be 
pay pupils and the school would receive them into the high-school 
department if they met the qualifications and also paid their way. 
As far as children within the State not having been in our school— 
for instance, if they might come from the day school—they would 
come in in the regular way, even though they had not been in the 
first eight grades of school work. 

Question. Do you use the achievement test throughout your school 
or just on graduation ? 

Mr. Quictry. We use it from the fourth to twelfth, the advanced 
form. And we use the Gates reader test, both primary and advanced. 

Question. What is the average age of pupils completing the high- 
school course ? 

Mr. Bera. I don’t have the figures, but I would imagine it would 
be around 20 to 21. 

Question. When do they get their vocational work after that? 

Mr. Bere. The vocational work is integrated with the academic 
work throughout the high-school period, the amount of work being 
two 50-minute periods a day. 

Question. What foreign languages do you find it practical to 
teach ? 

Mr. Quictry. So far, none of them. We have not found any of 
them practical. We thought at first Latin would be a subject we 
ought to teach for the sake of grammar in helping the English, but 
we have not found that it does help at all and we are discontinuing 
that. We have not found that there is any carry-over from the study 
of grammar of Latin into the grammar of English. So we are not 
having any foreign language at all. 

Miss O’Brien. I understood you to say that you did not find the 
grammar of Latin helpful. In our school we have 3 years of Latin 
and we find Latin is a very good help for their grammar. 

Chairman Forrester. We have found the same in the Rochester 
School, but I will tell you that the teacher there makes a point of 
connecting every Latin word up with an English word when she 
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possibly can, and as one of the daily Latin exercises defining English 
words that are derived from those Latin words. We found that a 
big help and made it a very practical exercise. Last year only one 
boy took Latin; three took general. That was their choice. During 
the war none were taking German and several were taking French. 
But they seem to have dropped the French at the present time 
and favor the German instead. Preparing for a dictatorship. 
| Laughter. | 

Question. How long would you let a pupil stay in high school, or 
what is the age limit? 

Mr. Bere. The law of the State provides for instruction from 6 to 
19 years of age, but by policy 2 more years are allowed—in other 
words, to age 21. If they stay beyond that time it is by special per- 
mission of the board. 

Question. What I was trying to drive at is, do you keep them as 
Jong or longer than 22, 23, or 24 years old in order to put them 
through high school ? 

Mr. Bere. There have been some. 

Chairman Forrester. I might say that the State of New York does 
not allow children to remain after 21 years of age and give any tui- 
tion for them after the twenty-first birthday, as their tuition payment 
then automatically stops. If anyone wants another year, the parents 
have to provide or pay the fee. That seldom happens with us; I 
don’t know what experience Dr. Miller has had. 

Dr. Miiter. They generally graduate before 21. 

Chairman Forrester. If there are no further questions, I will call 
on Dr. Settles, president of the Florida school. 

Dr. Ciarence J. Serties. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
do not make progress as rapidly in Florida as in the northern schools. 

I am reminded of a young coon who enlisted during the last war, 
and before going across he came home on a furlough to bid the folks 
good-bye. After the white folks had bid him good-bye, his darky 
mammy came rushing out of the house, threw her arms around him, 
and said, “Son, whatever you do, don’ yo let them damn Yankees shoot 
you.” [Laughter.] 

If we are to have a 4-year high school, there are a number of things 
that must be taken into consideration. First of all is the length of 
term of school; secondly, the number of years that you can keep a 
boy or girl in school; and, third, that you be accredited with the Edu- 
cation Association in that particular district. 

In Florida, up to now, we have only had an 8-month term of school. 
Next fall I expect to have a 9-month term, if the weather is not too 
hot. We do not take many days’ vacation off during the year. We 
work along steadily, and we believe that we have accomplished about 
as much in 8 months as you people in the North do in your 9-month 
term of school. I think we do. As a matter of fact, a man told me 
that this morning. We do not have a regular accredited 4-year high- 
school course. After our boys and girls graduate, we encourage them 
to attend the regular high school. In Florida I have not been as suc- 
cessful with that as I was in Idaho. In Idaho I had a number of 
boys and girls that did go into the high schools for normal children 
and graduate. We have two boys, one in high school at Pensacola 
and one in high school at Miami. 
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As has been brought out here, we should provide all the education 
that our boys and girls are capable of taking. As Dr. Miller said, 
give them all the culture you can, and we do, and all the training 
we can and all they are capable of absorbing. I think that all of us 
are planning that for our boys and girls. But we have a group on 
the other hand that cannot take this high-school education, much less 
go on, and they must have vocational training. Somebody gave me 
this thought and I have been, for the last 2 years, trying to work out 
some plan, and have worked it out to some extent, whereby we give 
time only to those boys and girls that have completed sufficient voca- 
tional work. And I have tried to tell them that this academic 
diploma over here and that vocational diploma over there are equal 
and carry an equal amount of work. As a matter of fact those we have 
given these vocational diplomas to have gone into the world and 
gotten good positions, while those who were bright and went on and 
completed the high-school work, seem not to have fitted into voca- 
tional life as they should. We do not have a way of helping these 
boys or girls that go to high school other than our own. We do 
provide $200 scholarship money for those who want to go and take 
college work. All of our teachers in our high-school department have 
college degrees, and of course take a course of training for the work, 
and just as fast as we can we will raise our course of study in our 
high school and until we get to the place where we can keep the pupils 
long enough and they are smart enough to take it, we will have the 
4-year high-school course. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Chairman Forrester. I am going to ask Mr. Brill of the New Jersey 
school to end the proceedings. 

Mr. Tosras Britt. I understand that Mr. Forrester is responsible for 
the selection of the members of the panel. Mr. Forrester has con- 
ferred several honors on me in the past, but by what stretch of imagi- 
nation he considers me an authority on high schools for the deaf, I 
don’t know. We don’t have a high-school department in our school ; 
I have never taught in a high school for the deaf or in any school for 
the deaf which has a high-school department. Consequently I can’t 
tell you anything that should be done in a high-school department of 
a school for the deaf. 

All I can do is make some remarks or discuss some of the points that 
the other members have brought up. I may say that I would like to 
have a high-school department in my school, but the main difficulty 
I would find is in the mechanics of it. I don’t know how on earth I 
am going to arrange for teachers to teach very small classes who would 
be qualified to teach all these various subjects, and give our pupils even 
elective subjects that would meet all demands. One would want to 
take chemistry for a major; another one wants to take Latin, or 
German, or physics. I haven’t the teachers. It would require a con- 
siderably enlarged staff. We graduate our pupils academically on a 
ninth-grade level. We give the Stanford achievement test. Our 
children pass somewhere between the ninth and tenth grade on the 
Stanford achievement test. In fact in the subjects of geography and 
history they pass way up in the tenth grade. In arithmetic they shoot 
way out beyond the sheet—you can’t mark them there. 
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Now, then, that does not mean that my children can do tenth-grade 
history or ninth-grade history and geography. It simply means that 
they have a faculty or a factual knowledge which will give them a 
score of the ninth or tenth grade in the public school with hearing 
children. This score may not correlate; I am sure it does not correlate 
with my deaf children. They do not have that knowledge. They 
cannot read; they cannot study textbooks and history and geography 
on the eighth- or ninth-grade level, although they will pass the Stan- 
ford achievement test of the ninth or tenth grades. What I would do 
with that if I had a high-school department, I don’t know. I am 
asking for information. 

As regards the remarks on the Latin and grammar, personally I 
unfortunately went to the wrong school when I was a boy, and I had 
so much Latin that I didn’t have enough of other things. I have two 
children, one of whom took Latin in the high school, and as far as I 
can see it didn’t do him a particle of good and had no effect on his 
English or anything else. And I consider that practically a waste of 
time. Of course, I am one of those who do not believe in grammar, 
that a knowledge of grammar has anything to do with your ability 
to use English. Children do not learn proper English through gram- 
mar. They may learn not to say “between you and I,” and they may, 
perhaps, learn to properly use “who” and “whom.” But I know with 
all their knowledge of grammar they commit one of my pet abomina- 
tions; they use “like” as a conjunction instead of a preposition, no 
matter how much grammar they have, even if they have majored in 
English. I have had many teachers who majored in English who 
would say “like he did.” Consequently, I have very little faith in 
grammar as a means of improving English. 

We teach grammar to those who have to have it, to those whom we 
prepare for Gallaudet College, because they are going to be asked some 
fool questions about a complex sentence, and a few things like that. 
So they must know what that is all about. But that doesn’t mean 
that that helps their English one bit. We prepare a number of our 
children for Gallaudet College. We have also had one or two children 
who went to the public high school for the hearing. 

Those of you who have fully accredited high schools, if your 
students want to go to Gallaudet College, on what level does Gallaudet 
College accept that graduation? Mr. Berg or Mr. Quigley, perhaps, 
could answer that. 

Mr. Quictey. That is a pretty sore point. As far as we have been 
able to find out, the pupils entering Gallaudet College are not ad- 
mitted beyond the freshman level. They can be admitted either at the 
preparatory or freshman level at Gallaudet College, regardless of the 
amount of previous training in other schools. I think there is a ruling 
at Gallaudet—I may be wrong—that they have to do so many hours 
of work at Gallaudet to receive their degree. So it doesn’t make any 
difference how much work they have done previous to going to Gallau- 
det, they must do this required amount or the required number of 
hours of work in college to get through. 

Mr. Bru. Dr. Settles said that we should take our district into 
consideration. Our pupil age in New Jersey is of a type that it would 
be rather difficult to hold them for 3 or 4 years beyond the ordinary 
academic level in academic classes. They just would not stay. They 
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would be looking for work. The incentive so far in holding them to a 
higher academic level has been merely preparation for Gallaudet 
College. 

I haven't been able to give you anything in relation to high schools 
because, as I said at the beginning, I don’t know anything about 
them—I am asking for information. 

Chairman Forrester. Thank you, Mr. Brill. I think Dr. Miller 
has something to say. 

Dr. Mitter. How many who have high schools have the same ex- 
perience as the superintendent of the Florida school, that it is more 
difficult to get them situations than those who leave earlier? We 
haven’t had that experience. We carry along vocational work at 
the same time as high-school work, and we find them more fitted, 
more steady, with better judgment and better workers, and it is 
really easier to find the high-school graduates places. 

Chairman Forrester. In the Rochester school I might say that 
the high-school pupils have a vocational period, but we have cut that 
down to an hour a day, sometimes. Now, we have two boys in the 
high-school department this year who want to take up chemistry 
after they leave school, and they are going to take up chemistry next 
year. Ww ell, there is no sense in keeping that boy at a bench, or 
setting type "for 2 hours a day, if he is going to be a chemist. You 
have to consider the individual pupil. 

Mr. Britt. I would like to hear from those that conduct high 
schools about the mechanics of teachers, of finding teachers to work 
out a program so that you can give those different pupils proper in- 
struction in the various subjects. 

Mr. Quictey. That of course is a very complex thing. In the first 
place if you are a member of an accredited association, the teacher 
has to meet certain requirements to be able to teach the classes. For 
instance, the teacher of English in our school must have a minimum 
of 15 hours of English work, and she must have 15 hours of educa- 
tion; that is, courses in education. Now, a teacher in chemistry 
would have to have a minimum of 15 hours of education and a mini- 
mum of 15 hours of science, of which 5 hours was chemistry, and so 
forth. In the assigning of classes, naturally we have to have a ro- 
tating scheme. Our teachers are all required to teach six periods 
a day, with one free period out of the seven periods we have during 
the school day. 

Now, in making up the schedule it is not such a complex thing 
after you have your teachers’ credentials arranged. It is only neces- 
sary to arrange your program so that—for instance, } your ninth grade 

may have two or three sections. We teach them three academic 
courses and one vocational, making a total of four subjects per day. 
One teacher, of course, w ould teach three academic subjects or maybe 
three different teachers, one teaching the math, one the science, and 
one the English. But the teacher who taught ‘the math would also 
teach the math i in the other classes. And the whole problem resolves 
itself into arranging your classes so that the one teacher who teaches 
science does not have two classes coming in at one period. It is 
merely a question of arranging so that there is no conflict between 
her classes throughout the day. 
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Mr. Forrester. It is now 11:30 and it is necessary that we break 
off our discussion, as there is a general session in the auditorium at 
this time. 

I wish to thank all those who have participated in the discussion, 
particularly the members of the panel. 

(The panel discussion adjourned at 11:30 a. m.) 
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Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

Address: Dr. William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

The general session convened at 11:30 a. m., in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium, Dr, Bjorlee, presiding. 

Announcements a Dr. Bjorlee. 

Announcements by Dr. Harris Taylor. 

Dr. Harris Taytor. As you go over to Teachers Hall and beyond 
the original building of Teachers College, you come to Russell Hall. 
This was built and named in honor of James Earl Russell who for 
25 years was dean of Teachers College. Teachers College is a place 
where teachers are taught to teach, and in that capacity it has had 
an influence in this country that is untold. Its thousands of teacher 
graduates have gone out through the country and even reached every 
State in the Union, enriching its educational capacity. 

We have today Dean William F. Russell to talk to us. Dean Rus- 
sell has a rare heritage. The man who was born to many millions 
in dollars, is poor in comparison. Here was this great educator that 
he grew up under and whom he succeeded. ‘This is in itself a rare 
honor, but it is more than an honor. He has met the requirements 
of a great father and gone on in the line that his father followed. 
The influence and education of Teachers College for many years, 
during one of the greatest educational crises in the history of this 
country, has been under his very able direction and guidance. And 
more particularly of interest to us is the knowledge that Dean Rus- 
sell has taken so much interest in the education of the handicapped 
to whom our group belong. To him very largely, and very largely 
through his influences, have the forces been brought together, bring- 
ing about the organization of a school here and influencing schools 
all through the country for the education of the handicapped. And 
I predict that the group that we are tied up with here will have its 
influence in colleges and universities and other places in the entire 
country over, and all of it to a large extent can be traced to the 
speaker today. 

Dr. Russell will address us on a subject of momentous importance, 
Education and National Welfare. Dr. Russell. [Applause.] 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Dean WIiLt1AM F. Russecxt, Columbia University) 


May I commence by at this late time in your convention extending 
to you officially the greetings of Teachers College? It has been a 
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great compliment to us that you have seen fit to meet with us, and I 
only regret that more of our professors and students were not here at 
this time to take inspiration from your meeting. 

I am going to speak to you on the philosophy of education in the 
United States. To understand this we must first understand the 
philosophy of government and social life in the United States, for 
the philosophy of any educational system must be the philosophy of 
the country which supports it and gives it being, unless the teachers 
and professors and school directors are leading a revolution, as was 
the case in Bulgaria before the liberation in 1878. The educational 
system of the United States is an expression of the will and purpose 
of the people of the United States. 

To understand the will and purpose of the people of the United 
States, to comprehend its philosophy of government and life, one 
must come to France and England in the eighteenth century. It is 
quite appropriate that an American should speak on the philosophy of 
the United States here in Paris, for it was here in Paris that we 
found our philosophy. The ideals of the philosopers of the eight- 
eenth century were the ideals of the United States. These we may 
consider under the headings of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and 
Prosperity. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the people of France and England 
and most other countries of the world were not happy. There was 
little liberty. People had to worship God according to the dictates of 
aruler. They were not free to speak their mind nor to write or print 
what they thought. Members of the nobility could sequester the 
property of an individual and, by use of a lettre-de-cachet, imprison 
him without trial. Business, industry, commerce, mining, and fish- 
eries were under strict control by the Government, which fixed prices, 
determined processes, and ordained who could or could not partici- 
pate. <A study of the cahiers des doléances brought by the delegates 
to the meets of the states general at Versailles in 1789 reveals the 
degree to which the people of France had been deprived of their 
liberties. 

Furthermore, for the person who was poor and lowly there was no 
hope. Children were bound to the station of their birth by the chains 
of tradition. Once a peasant, always a peasant. The wealthy 
flaunted their wealth; the poor languished in squalor. What is now 
connoted by the term “social justice” was found nowhere in the world. 

Furthermore, the people of the world were poor. Crops were 
sparse and meager. Famines were frequent. Disease was rife and 
epidemics swept the land. The methods of agriculture were those of 
the Egyptians, and of manufacture, as the name implies, mostly work 
by hand. 

It was despotism, privilege, and poverty that the eighteenth-century 
philosophers resolved to correct. Prior to their time, the world was 
without hope. Man thought that he was afloat upon the river of life, 
at the mercy of fortuitous currents, striking this rock, washed up on 
that shoal, helpless in the cruel waves until at last he reached the sea. 
People thought that the golden age lay in the remote past; that year 
by year man was becoming worse; and there was nothing that could 
be done about it, save pray. Francis Bacon and John Locke had 
brought hope to mankind. To them, the golden age was in the fu- 
ture. Man could reform himself. He could change the world. If 
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anything was bad, he could correct it. All that he needed was the 
vision and, by the use of science, he could master his environment. 
He could protect himself from disease; he could learn to produce 
enough to satisfy all his needs and desires; he could develop com- 
merce, industry, and government; he could abolish poverty and war. 
Despotism could give way to liberty, privilege to equality, warfare to 
fraternity, and poverty to prosperity. 

I do not need to rehearse for this audience the ideas about liberty 
of Voltaire, Diderot, Montesquieu, Turgot, and Condorcet. I do not 
need to summarize the hopes for equality held by Helvetius, Holbach, 
and Rousseau; the aspiration for fraternity advanced by I know not 
whom, suddenly appearing late in the French Revolution; and the 
dream of prosperity which was the chief aim of the writers of the 
Encyclopedia. 

Si l’on recherche on quoi consiste précisément le plus grand bien de tous, qui 
doit etre la fin de tout systéme de législation, on trouvera qu'il se reduit & deux 
objects principaux: la liberté et l’égalité (Rousseau). 

La poule au pot pour tout le monde. 

There were the ideals of the eighteenth century; and these ideals did 
not remain in France. They were imported into the United States. 
Benjamin Franklin lived for many years in France; Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, and Madison—in fact most of 
the early statesmen, termed the Fathers of the Country, were in close 
contact with Europe. Their libraries were filled with French and 
English books. Their letters revealed a constant and eager and en- 
thusiastic exchange of ideas. 

Mankind had dreamed of liberty, equality, fraternity, and prosper- 
ity across the ages. At last it seemed possible of achievement. The 
time was not far distant when men were going to act; and it was in‘a 
little group of English Colonies, far across the sea that they first took 
action. They were going to make a world in which men would be 
free, equal, at peace, and prosperous. Note the beginning words of 
the Declaration of Independence: 

When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bonds which have connected them with another, and to 
assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
th: laws of nature and nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It would be quite possible in a much longer lecture to explain in 
detail how these ideals were incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States, in the governments of the individual States, and in the 
life and customs of the people. But our interest here is not in govern- 
ment and life; only in the educational system—and in the way in 
which the educational system was formed with these ideals in mind, 
and so constructed that it could foster and develop each. 

For great as was the diversity of philosophy and opinion amongst 
the Americans of that early day, it 1s clear that they were united on 
one point. They wanted a system of universal education, free and 
open equally to all, supported at public expense. 

They wanted it to foster the idea of liberty. Negatively they had 
constructed a government of checks and balances; separation of the 
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legislative, executive, and judicial; a bicameral legislature; division 
of power between Nation, State, and locality. They had adopted a 
Bill of Rights. All this was to guard against tyranny. But positive 
action was needed in addition to give life to liberty. 
A popular government— 

wrote James Madison— 

without a popular information on the means of getting it is but a prologue to a 
farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their own governors must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives. * * * What spectacle can be more edifying 
or more seasonable than that of liberty and learning, each leaning upon the other 


for their mutual and surest support? 
I consider— 


said DeWitt Clinton, four times Governor of the State of New York— 


the system of our common schools as the palladium of our freedom, for no rea- 
sonable apprehension can be entertained of its subversion, so long as the great 
body of the people are enlightened by education. 

So to guarantee liberty it was essential that the people be educated ; 
and this meant all the people. Furthermore, the schools must be 
neutral; not in the control of one sect, or one political party, or one 
group. So schools were opened everywhere, but the control was kept 
mostly within the small locality. Americans have always been fearful 
of centralized control. 

The American people wanted to give life to the ideal of equality. 
They did not believe that all men were equally tall or short, thin or 
fat, slow or swift, bright or dull, any more than did Rousseau. With 
him they believed — 

As for equality, it should not mean that all degrees of power and wealth 
should be exactly the same; rather it should mean that power should never be 


gained by force or violence, and it should be exercised in an orderly manner and 
according to law. 


The evil is moral or political inequality, which consists of— 


privileges which are enjoyed by some at the expense of others, such as being 
richer, more honored, more powerful, or able to make others obey (Social Con- 
tract IT, 9). 

And the Americans did not care so much what actual inequalities 
these might be, so long as each family could have an equal opportunity 
for each child. Abraham Lincoln once said, “I hope the time will soon 
come when the race of life will he run from an even start with a free 
field.” And if the American people wanted to give each child an 
opportunity equal to that given to any other, the best place to begin 
was in the schools. This ideal of equality explains American educa- 
tion better than any other one criterion. 

Schools are free and open equally to all. There are no schools for 
poor or for rich. About as many go to secondary schools as ele- 
mentary. There is no class distinction. There is an effort to equalize 
in proportion to the wealth of the parent, by scholarships, free text- 
books, school lunches, simple standards of personal expenditure. 
There is an effort to equalize in proportion to distance from school. 
Some children live near a school; others far away. Thus children are 
transported to and from school by autobus; sometimes carfare is paid. 
There is an effort to equalize for differences i in mental ability, some 
children being placed in “fast” or “slow” sections. There is an effort 
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to equalize for differences in purpose. I can illustrate this by a simple 
illustration. Suppose you were giving a dinner on Friday evening. 
Suppose you served as meat, roasted pork. Each would have an equal 
opportunity. Suppose there were Catholics and Jews present, would 
the opportunity then be equal? No; one would have to serve fish and 
veal as well. So identity of opportunity need not be equality of op- 
portunity. This means that for a school to give equal opportunity it 
must provide a variety of opportunity for those who work with the 
brain and those who work with the hand. There is an effort to com- 
pensate for differences in health, medical and dental inspection, and 
service, correction of cases of malnutrition ; and, of course, special 
provision for the deaf, blind, crippled, pupils suffering with heart 
disease, and the like. Special provisions are made also for the Negro 
children and for the Indians. 

I shall not discuss the ideal of fraternity. I fear that the hope for 
international peace has not greatly influenced our schools, although 
there are sporadic efforts here and there. We Americans, probably 
without justification, feel secure with our good neighbors north and 
south and our wide oceans separating us from the turmoils of Europe 
and Asia. 

The ideal of prosperity, of general welfare, has had a profound effect 
upon our system of education. The last 11 volumes of Diderot’s 
Encyclopedia were entirély devoted to engravings of tools and proc- 
esses, of equipment and plans for doing more effectively the work of 
the world. The correspondence of early Americans reveals great 
interest in the plants, seeds, manufacturing techniques, inventions, 
and the like. All this caused interest in education, and in their turn 
the schools tried to do their part. I do not think that the great num- 
ber of inventions made by Americans can properly be attributed to 
“Yankee” ingenuity. I think the answer lies in the American school. 
There has always been much attention to the practical, to surveying 
and navigation, to agriculture and home economics, and to the manual 
arts. The major interest of the Federal Government to date has been 
in subsidies for vocational education. 

Se if you wish for a statement of the philosophy of American edu- 
cation, you have not far to seek. Merely look over the door of this 
building as you go out and you will see the words, “Liberté, égalité, 
fraternité.” Add to these the word “prosperity” and you have the 
American school. It is a school attended by all American children, 
supported at public expense; free and controlled locally that the 
American people may be free; open equally to all the children and try- 
ing to compensate for differences in wealth, distance from school, 
ability, purpose, and health that Americans may have an equal oppor- 
tunity; and paying attention to the practical as well as the theoretical 
that poverty, distress, and disease may vanish from the earth. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Dr. Taytor. I wish to express our profound gratitude to Dean 
Russell for his inspiring address today. We very seldom have an 
opportunity to have presented to us educational problems and their 
application and their solution, touched on as they were here. And I 
wish on behalf of the convention to thank Dr. Russell. [Applause.] 

There is another thing. There is an old expression that one good 
turn deserves another. And I wonder if at some time at one of our 
gatherings Dean Russell may not tell us something that he brought 
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out in a meeting that I once attended and that related to the learning 
levels of children, the years and the stages at which they learned 
most and the things that they learned best at those times. And may 
we engage you for that at some future occasion? [Applause.] 
(Announcements by Dr. Taylor.) 
(The meeting adjourned at 1:20 p. m.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH, 2:15-3:10 P. M. 


Leader: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, North Dakota school. 
Lecture: Eye Hygiene of Tomorrow, Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 





VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 2:15-3:10 P. M. 
GENERAL SESSION OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTORS 


Presiding: Mr. Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal, Iowa school. 

Remarks by Chairman Tom L. Anderson and Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 
superintendent, Lexington School, New York. 

Paper: The Sheltered Workshop, Col. John N. Smith, Jr., director, Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled, New York. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE CRIPPLED AND DISABLED AND SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP, NEW YORK CITY 


(By Col. JoHn N. SmitH, Jr., Director) 


I have been asked to discuss for you the aims, activities and prob- 
lems of the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled of which I am 
the director and to speak of the sheitered workshops in general. 

The institute was founded in May 1917 as the “Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men.” While the immediate thought 
prompting the establishment of the activity was to make provision 
for the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers returning from the World 
War, it was recognized that the problem was a broad and permanent 
one and in consequence, from its very inception, the institute made 
no differentiation between those disabled in the military service and 
those disabled through civilian pursuits or as a result of disease. 

In the winter of 1919 with the curtailment of its war activities, 
the American Red Cross could not provide for the continuance of 
the work. In consequence, the institute was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York as an independent charitable organi- 
zation with the purpose of improving the condition of the crippled 
and disabled without regard to race or creed. In 1928 with the inclu- 
sion of service to women, the corporate name was changed to its 
present designation, “The Institute for the Crippled and Disabled.” 

When the activity was founded, the donor of the gift to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross also gave the use of a building at Twenty-third Street 
and Fourth Avenue and that was the institute’s first home. In 1921, 
the property at Twenty-third Street and Second Avenue was pur- 
chased and that remained its home until 1931, when the building now 
housing its activities was completed and occupied. The building 
and property was the gift of one of its trustees, who generously pro- 
vided an endowment for its maintenance and upkeep. 
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The institute receives no assistance from Federal, State, or munici- 
pal funds. It is supported entirely by voluntary subscriptions from 
philanthropically and socially minded individuals, who recognize the 
serious problems confronting the disabled in the educational, eco- 
nomic, industrial, and vocational fields, and who desire to foster and 
promote a better understanding of those problems by the public 
in general and by employers specifically. The aim of our institution 
is to show by actual experience that one must look at the ability of 
the human rather than at some superficial and apparent physical 
impairment, no matter how serious. We strive to lift the haze 
saused by the mere sight or consciousness of disability and to show 
the real worth and human value possessed by the individual. We 
look for and seek to draw out the character, courage, ability and 
worth of the person. If this is done, mere physical impairment 
relegates itself into the background, if not into oblivion, in judging 
the real worth and character of the individual. Clothes do not make 
the man. Some of the most despicable and lowest of characters and 
criminals array themselves in the manner of fashion plates. The 
men and women through the centuries, who have contributed to the 
advancement of civilization and have made the world a better place 
to live in through their contributions to the social, political, indus- 
trial and other sciences, have taken their places in history not be- 
cause of the manner of their dress or from the sightliness of their 
features or deformities, but from their accomplishments and their 
inherent worth and force of character. In presenting this point, I 
do not desire to appear to make myself a proponent of untidiness. 
What I do want to point out is that true worth and human value 
cannot be judged by such superficial things as manner of dress or 
physical impairment. One of the most difficult problems before the 
institute and other agencies in the field is to bring the public in gen- 
eral and employers in particular to a realization of this basic fact. 

While I realize that we must of necessity use them until the public 
is better educated in the matter, I dislike the terms, “physically 
handicapped” and “handicapped.” It is most unfortunate we have 
to use them, because the terms are susceptible of many definitions 
and apparently each one determines his own interpretation of their 
meaning. The fact that a person has some physical impairment does 
not mean that he is handicapped in everything he might desire to 
undertake. Except in the comparatively small percentage of cases 
involving the most serious and complete physical impairments, a 
physically disabled person is not totally handicapped. He is re- 
stricted only as to what professions, vocations, or employments, his 
particular physical impairment will permit him to perform. Within 
these restricted employments he is not handicapped. He can per- 
form them as well as any person who has no physical impairment. 
in making this statement, 1 desire to emphasize that I am speaking 
only of physical impairments. As in the case of the physically 
normal, it may be that, due to mental incapacity, unhandiness, lack of 
educational background or bent, or for reasons not attributable to 
physical impairment, the individual cannot or does not desire to 
undertake the employments which his physical impairment will per- 
mit him to perform. Even there, in the great majority of such 
cases, he is not totally “handicapped,” because he can undertake (al- 
though not on an equal basis with the physically normal) employ- 
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ments where he can perform to a limited extent the duties or opera- 
tions required. 

If we must use the term, in where is a physically disabled person 
“handicapped”, largely, as compared with the physically normal 
person? I should say he is handicapped in opportunity. Un- 
fortunately, he has no way within himself to overcome that handi- 

cap. The attitude of the public toward him has caused it and in 
there we must find the cure. Let us explore this handicap a little 
by considering what the prospective employer remarks when we 
seek placement for a disabled person we have trained and who we 
know through actual competition, can work on equal terms with the 
physically normal. “I could not bear to see him work here,” “My 
customers would not want to see a person in such an unfortunate 
condition,” “I’m afraid he will be injured,” “He cannot meet the 
production of my other employees,” “I can see by looking at him he 
cannot perform the tasks in my shop.” These and similar remarks 
are prompted either by sympathy or pity or by monetary and eco- 
nomic conditions. To overcome this situation constitutes another 
major problem confronting the Institute and other agencies in the 
field. 

To anticipate and meet this problem the Institute conducts its 
trade and vocational classes in a similar manner to commercial 
shops or enterprises. All of the instructors in its trade classes have 
been selected from the trade. All have either conducted their own 
shops commercially or have been foremen or successful and efficient 
operators and craftsmen in their respective fields. They know the 
trade equally as well as any prospective employer. The instruction 
is given, as far as possible under commercial shop conditions. From 
time to time a limited amount of goods manufactured in the classes 
is sold through reputable commercial outlets. The consumer is not 
aware of the fact that the articles were manufactured by disabled 
persons and hence he or she buys the article on standard of quality 
rather than on sympathy. ‘Thus, where a prospective employer 
raises the point that the disabled person may not be able to perform 
the work properly, we are in a position to show him that the in- 
dividual met the conditions imposed upon him by an instructor who 
was a successful and efficient craftsman in the commercial trade, 
and that the articles manufactured by the individual were sold in 
open competition with his own in reputable merchandizing outlets. 

In meeting the rejections by employers which are prompted by 
pity or symathy, it is not only necessary to show that the indi- 
vidual is competent but the employer must be convinced that the 
employment will not be injurious. All disabled persons availing 
themselves of the Institute’s service are required to be medically 
examined, and the physician is asked to specify the types of phy sical 
activity the individual may perform without injury to himself. In 
guiding the disabled person in the selection of the trade he desires 
to undertake, the physical examination and the physician’s recom- 
mendation are followed. We are able, therefore, to show the pros- 
pective employer that employment in the trade will not be injurious 
to the individual. 

The experience of the Institute in serving some 15,000 individuals 
over the comparatively short period of its existence, affords ample 
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proof of the ability of the great majority of the disabled to perform 
gainful pursuits and to live normal lives like other men and women. 
The great task before all of us is to carry the result of this expe- 
rience and that of the other agencies dealing with the problem to 
the public. We must educate all to look at the ability of the indi- 
vidual and not to consider the fact of physical impairment in weigh- 
ing real worth or human value. We must encourage sympathy for 
the disabled person, but point out emphatically that in carrying this 
sympathy into action one must lend help in permitting and affording 
the opportunity to the disabled person to earn his own living and live 
a normal life, if possible, rather than to relegate him to the scrap 
heap or charitable dependence and make him feel he is a burden upon 
society rather than an integral part of it. You men and women, I 
know, realize this, and I know you are doing your utmost to carry the 
message to all. 

Shortly after I came to the Institute, it was suggested to me by 
one prominent in the educational field that the physically disabled 
might present a psychological problem different from the physically 
normal. I have borne this in mind during my subsequent service in 
the Institute and have tried to sense any such difference. I served 
in the Regular Army for nearly 20 years and during that period of 
time many thousands of young men came under my observation. 
They constituted a cross section of American youth largely between 
the ages of 19 and 25. About the same range of age as is found in 
the Institute’s classes. My observation now is, there is no basic 
difference between the two groups. Of course, there are certain spe- 
cific diseases which involve mental disorders as well as physical 
impairments. The primary disability in such cases is the mental 
one, and it would be just as unfair to judge the whole group of phy- 
sically disabled persons by including that group, as it would be to 
include the diseases involving mental disorders but which are not 
disabling physically, in a consideration of the able-bodied group. 

In considering this whole matter, here again we have the problem 
of the attitude of the public toward the disabled person causing the 
difficulty rather than the disabled person’s own attitude toward his 
lot in life. Because a physical disability is apparent some imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion that the disabled person must be 
widely different from themselves. This childish conclusion, arrived 
at without any justified reasoning, is bound to have some effect on 
the attitude of the disabled person if he hears too much of it and 
too often. If there is resentment, I think it perfectly normal. If 
such resentment develops into sensitiveness, self-consciousness, self- 
pity, despair, or other evil effect, the attitude of the public is where 
the blame rests rather than with the disabled person. The institute 
and other agencies in the field strive to lessen the effect of such an 
attitude on the disabled person. 

In connection with the matter of so-called problem cases, when 
one deals through years with a particular group of individuals, there 
is apt to develop in his mind the thought that his group presents 
attitude or behavior problems not common to humans as a whole. It 
is true that environment and the conditions surrounding the daily 
life of individuals composing a particular group of society may 
cause different attitudes, but we must be careful to recognize those 
specifically and not to include such problems as are common to all 
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groups of society. When I first entered the Army, inexperienced in 
human matters, I thought soldiers presented different behavior prob- 
lems from the other groups of society. I thought their problems. 
were altogether different and more difficult of solution. Through 
my more mature years of endeavor and experience with other groups. 
such as some 4,000 civil employees and later with those in industrial 
and commercial industries, this idea rapidly dissipated itself and 
I found that many of the problems I thought characteristic only to 
soldiers were in reality common to all the other groups. Therefore, 
when our work constantly deals with a particular group of society 
it behooves us to keep in close touch and apace with the problems 
of other groups so that we may not attribute solely to our own groups 
problems which are common to all society. : 

In what I have said I do not want to minimize physical impair- 
ment and its seriousness. The disabled have a hard and long road to 
travel, fraught with many obstacles—medical, surgical, educational, 
social, and industrial. What I do want to point out is that their 
problems in life can be alleviated if the public adopts the proper 
attitude toward them. Day by day there is ample evidence presented 
in the institute of the courage, ambition, and will to do on the part 
of the disabled. They do their part in overcoming and solving the 
situation confronting them. They find ways and means of perform- 
ing industrial operations in a manner in which their physical dis- 
ability interferes the least. The institute assists them in this and 
in guidance into a trade or occupation, They exercise ingenuity in 
finding the way. After they have done this, society and the public 
must do their part. You and I and all in any way connected with the 
solutions of their problems must strive to see that this is done. 

What I have said heretofore applies generally to the problems of 
the disabled. I shall now endeavor to tell you specifically of the 
activities of the institute. 

As I stated before, the institute is dedicated to the improvement 
of the condition of the crippled and disabled of any race or creed. 
Persons from any State or city are eligible for its service. It seeks 
to place them into a position where they are able to earn their own: 
living, to live a normal life, and to regard themselves and be regarded 
by others not as a separate group of society, but as much a part of 
it and to the same extent as anyone else. It serves the adolescent 
and adult crippled and disabled, and in addition its artificial-limb 
shop serves crippled children. Disabled persons having to attend 
clinics are admitted, but in such cases they are expected to arrange 
the hours of attendance at the clinic so as to least interfere with the 
work at the institute. The minimum age of admittance to the train- 
ing classes and the sheltered service is 16 years. There is no maximum 
age limit. Those individuals under 18 years of age and residing in 
New York State who have not completed grammar school must ob- 
tain a transfer from their board of education prior to entering the 
institute’s schools and sheltered service. The boards of education 
recognize the institute’s courses. 

_ In carrying out its mission, the institute maintains an artificial- 
limb shop providing artificial limbs, braces, and other prosthetic de- 
vices at approximately cost; free training classes in a selected group 
of trades and vocations; a sheltered service where gainful work on a 
58351—38——10 
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piece-work wage is afforded those unplaceable in commercial indus- 
try; social and recreational activities; a counseling and information 
service for organizations and individuals seeking help and advice for 
the disabled; and a welfare service giving sympathetic treatment 
to the problems confronting the disabled. 

The institute is not a relief organization, although it occasionally 
gives limited pecuniary aid to those it is serving in its training 
classes, sheltered service, or artificial-limb shop. It is not a general 
employment service, confining its efforts in that regard to those it is 
serving in the institute and cooperating with the bureau for the 
handicapped of the New York State employment service generally. 
It does not afford medical care or service. It has no funds to lend to 
disabled persons for private enterprises. It does not serve the blind 
and in the case of the tuberculous, only those whose disability is the 
result of bone tuberculosis. While preference is given to orthopedic 
cases, Where vacancies exist, cardiacs, the hard of hearing, and mutes 
are admitted to the training classes and the sheltered service. The 
institute does not serve cases of mental disability. In connection with 
the things the institute does not do for the classes of disabled it 
serves, it does counsel them in such matters and where necessary re- 
fers them to the appropriate agency affording such service. In- 
qjuiries on such matters are invited. 

The institute maintains the following schools: 

School of commercial art and drawing. 

School of jewelry making. 

School of leathercraft. 

School of optical mechanics. 

School of printing. 

School of oxy-acetylene and electrical arc welding. 

School of office practice. 

School of elevator and telephone switchboard operating. 

School of left-hand writing. 

School of academic education. 

School of sewing-machine operating. 

The training in the trade schools is conducted under a system of 
task or job-sheet instruction, which permits an individual to enter 
the classes at any time rather than at the beginning of a term. The 
series of task sheets constituting the course of training in each 
trade effectively covers the range of work in that trade. Daily 
records of progress are kept in the case of each individual and are 
available to those interested in the welfare of the trainee. 

In return for its free service the institute asks of the trainee regu- 
lar attendance; cooperativeness; good conduct; care in the use of 
equipment, tools, and materials; and above all, the will to do, and 
sincere application to the work at hand. 

The sheltered service provides gainful work at piece-work wages 
to the disabled. The requirements for admission are that the man or 
woman must be over 16 years of age and be disabled. This service of 
the institute endeavors to provide for those who can perform some 
gainful work but who probably will not be able to compete in com- 
mercial industry for a number of years, if ever, and for those who 
are not fitted for the particular trades or vocations taught in the 
institute’s classes but who can be brought to a stage of production in 
the tasks in the sheltered service which will permit them to compete 
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in commercial industry and be placed in employment therein. The 
goal, even with the individuals whose problems are difficult, is to 
eventually see them in gainful employment in commercial industry 
at wages. 

The homebound service of the institute serves those who due to 
the seriousness of their disability cannot leave their homes. Admis- 
sion to this service requires that the man or woman be over 16 years 
of age and so permanently disabled physically that he or she cannot 
leave home for work; that there be no contagious or infectious dis- 
ease; that the home be licensed; that it be neat and clean and that 
conditions imposed by the State laws and city ordinances be met. 
‘Wages are on a piece-work basis. 

To provide for cases where there is doubt as to whether an indi- 
vidual should undertake training in one of the schools or in the 
sheltered service the institute maintains a guidance test class. The 
course of this class ranges from 10 to 30 days, and during that time 
both the individual and the staff of the institute are given the oppor- 
tunity to observe the progress and make final decision in the case. 

ac is reatized in the msticute that all work and no recreation does not 
lead to a full and successful life. It is equally realized that work and 
play cannot be undertaken at the same time without failure. For 
these reasons there are set aside hours for recreation and physical edu- 
cation as well as for work and study. The institute has a gymnasium 
and recreation rooms where social, physical, and recreational activi- 
ties are available under the guidance and supervision of competent 
Jeaders. Attendance, while encouraged, is entirely voluntary. Ad- 
mission to all of the activities is unrestricted, except that those whose 
physical examinations indicate they cannot undertake certain of the 
more strenuous activities are not permitted to participate therein. 

The institute’s library consists of books of fiction and standard 
works for those served by the institute, as well as a wide scope of 
technical works upon the subject of the rehabilitation and problems of 
the disabled. The technical library is available for study and re- 
search work upon written request, stating for what purpose the infor- 
mation obtained is to be used and the particular connection or inter- 
est of the applicant. 

The artificial-limb shop provides artificial limbs, braces, and other 
prosthetic devices to the disabled at approximately cost. Where the 
individual cannot pay outright, provision is made for payment on 
easy installments. The extent of work that can be undertaken on the 
installment plan at any time depends upon the amount of money out- 
standing on such accounts and the ability of those already served to 
make payments so that other disabled persons may be served through 
the money thus repaid. 

The policy of the institute in maintaining its limb shop is to afford 
the best service and workmanship obtainable and to provide the same 
service for the economically distressed as can be had by those to whom 
the price is not a problem. The service and advice of the limb shop 
is available to all disabled persons or those interested in their welfare. 

The welfare service of the institute is the first point of contact a 
disabled person has with it. It gives sympathetic treatment and un- 
derstanding to the problems of the disabled, not only to those who 
are being served in the training classes or the sheltered service, but to 
all others who may write or call to ask for counsel and advice. 
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The institute maintains a cafeteria for those who attend its activities. 

There are 12 private rooms available in the dormitory of the insti- 
tute for rental at a nominal sum to male students in the training 
classes and to male clients of the limb shop coming from without New 
York City. There are no funds of the institute available for trans- 
portation to New York City or return. 

These generally are the services provided for the disabled in the 
institute. It is apparent that all of its activities are set up with the 
thought and purpose of endeavoring to see the disabled person 
through to gainful employment in commercial pursuits from the 
point “where the physician or surgeon believes the maximum extent 
of recovery has been attained. In. doing this it endeavors first to re- 
store, as far as possible through the adjustment of artificial limbs or 
prosthetic appliances, the use of the member of the body affected, and 
thereafter to provide training or retraining in its trade and voca- 
tional classes or remunerative employment or work therapy in its 
sheltered workshop or home-bound service. In doing this it affords 
the individual counsel and guidance. The goal, even though not at- 

tained in all cases, is always to see the individual into commercial 
employment. At the same time the institute endeavors to make avail- 
able and explore for the individual recreational and hobby outlets 
so that he may more fully enjoy the benefits of a full life. 

I cannot leave this subject without expressing the institute’s and 
my own appreciation of the cooperativeness and the cordiality of the 
agencies for the deaf in the city. Miss Helmle, Mr. O’Connor, and 
Mr. Skyberg have cooperated with us most fully in a number of cases 
which we undertook at their suggestion. During the past term we 
trained a number of young men from the New York School for the 
Deaf in oxyacetylene and electric arc welding. Miss Helmle had the 
prospect of placing them in positions which required this work in 
addition to that they had been taught at the New York school. The 
young men proved to be very good students, and we are all hopeful 
they will now be in a position to carry on their work unhandicapped. 
Tn other cases we have placed young women of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf in our sheltered workshop. These young women were 
trained fully there, but since the Lexington school does not under- 
take commercial work, we could fill a gap in their program by giving 
them commercial sewing-machine work in our sheltered workshop 
and thereby test their earning and work capacity, permitting them to 
work under commercial-plant conditions as far as possible, This ex- 
periment, as well as that in the training of the young men, has proved 
successful. We are hopeful to continue this happy relationship. 

In the Social Work Year Book of 1929 of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Edward Hochhauser gives the definition of a sheltered work- 
shop as adopted by the group of sheltered workshops in New York 
City, as follows: 

A sheltered workshop is a haven for those who find it difficult to carry on in 
competitive employment, temporarily or permanently. Sheltered employment is 
temporary when the prognosis for improvement in the condition of the patient 
while at work indicates that within a time reasonable for his disease or handi- 
cap he may be graduated into normal industry. Sheltered employment is perma- 


nent when the prognosis or the experience of the patient at the workshop indi- 
cates the need for sheltered work conditions for an indefinite period, 
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In the same article it is stated: 


Sheltered workshops are conducted not only for the vocational and physical 
rehabilitation of men and women handicapped by accidents, old age, or disease, 
but also to provide work for widows, the homeless, and at times the unem- 
ployed. They not only serve their clients, but are laboratories for developing 
methods of care and supervision that may be adopted by large industries. 

With the enactment of the National Recovery Act in 1933 and the 
subsequent approval of codes of fair competition under its terms, the 
question immediately arose as to whether sheltered workshops were 
members of industry within the purview of the act. Industries in 
which the shops were engaged, advertently and inadvertently, in- 
serted provisions in their ‘proposed codes of fair competition which 
would seriously interfere with, if not completely disrupt, the activi- 
ties of the shops. Most of our shops took the position that we were 
not members of industry within the meaning of the act but that we 
were in accord with its spirit and intent and therefore desired to 
cooperate. Our difficulty was that industry, labor, and the officials 
of the administration did not have knowledge of what the sheltered 
workshops did and of what their contribution to the public welfare 
consisted. Those industries with which the shops had competed 
classed them, so far as marketing of the goods manufactured by 
them was concerned in the same category a 3 prison shops. In some 
cases the shops had been imposed upon by contractors in the matter 
of prices paid for manufacture, and these contractors in turn had 
placed the goods upon the market at prices lower than members 
of industry meeting proper labor standards and shop conditions 
could actually manufacture the goods. This naturally caused a mis- 
apprehension on the part of labor and industry, of the true role and 
real purpose of sheltered shops and their methods of operation. In 
other words, in the comparatively small group where the sheltered 
shops were know n, the reaction toward them was unfavorable. To 
overcome this, executives of some of the charitable institutions en- 
deavored to explain to the advisory committees representing labor 
and industry in the National Recovery Administration and to the 
governmental officials the true aims, purposes, and activities of the 
shops and the problems confronting them. As a result, a special 
committee was appointed by the National Recovery Administration 
to make a report, the purpose of which was stated to be: 

To seek assurance that we are doing justice both to the labor standards 
for regularly employed workers being built up in codes of fair competition, 
and equally to the handicapped and other special classes of workers. 

The special committee consisted of Stanley Davies, director of the 
Charity Organization Society, New York City, as chairman; Prof. 
Frederick Woodward, of the University of Chicago; and Oscar Sulli- 
van, of the National Rehabilitation Association. 

The committee held conferences with interested individuals and 
groups and corresponded with others. Their report, in part, stated: 

The leaders in the field of sheltered employment were unanimous * * #* 
that the sheltered workshops, being operated with an entirely different purpose 
than private business, namely, the welfare of physically and mentally disabled 
persons and others handicapped by personality difficulties and social maladjust- 


ments, and not in any sense for private profit, cannot meet the full conditions 
of the N. R. A. codes in the respective trades and industries in which they 
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are engaged. The so-called wage given to their beneficiaries is often subsidize® 
by donations even to produce the meager amounts that are paid. Payment 
of minimum wages would therefore be impossible. Even as to hours of work, 
the application of the code provisions would be undesirable. Many of the 
handicapped, and in particular the blind, require longer to turn out products. 
than do the physically efficient. Since the workers are really charitable bene- 
ficiaries, collective bargaining would also be inapplicable. To put these work- 
shops under codes of the respective trades and industries in which they are 
engaged would subject them to conditions with which they could not comply 
and render it possible for competitors to put them out of business. 


Subsequently the National Recovery Administration stated : 


N. R. A. became conscious of the fact that there was a larger problem in- 
volved in these various handicapped groups engaged in industry than just the 
mere fact of them being a part of industry itself. This was because these 
agencies were dealing with a large social problem and that their industrial 
program was only a phase of it, and very often a small part of the larger 

rogram. 

- At all events, the objectives of these charitable programs, undertaken long 
before the conception of N. R. A., were most commendable and founded on the 
same principles underlying the new Administration; hence it naturally fol- 
lowed that N. R. A. would do nothing to impede the progress being made in the 
industrial phases of these charitable undertakings. 


After consideration of the report of the special committee the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration issued administrative order X9, whicl: 
exempted sheltered workshops from codes covering activities in which 
they were engaged on condition that any sheltered workshop in order 
to become entitled to such exemption should sign a pledge that it 
would not: 

1. Employ minors under 16 years of age, except such as were there 
for instructional purposes; 

2. Engage in destructive price cutting or any other unfair method 
of competition; or 

3. Willfully hamper or retard the purposes of the title of the act, 
and that, so far as possible, it would cooperate with the National 
Recovery Administration and would carry out the intent and spirit 
of the act. 

‘ — definition of a sheltered workshop under the N. R. A. was as 
ollows: 


A charitable institution or activity of a charitable institution, not being con- 
ducted for profit, but being conducted for the purpose of providing remunerative 
employment or rehabilitating activity for physically, mentally, or socially handi- 
capped workers. 

It will be noted this definition does not differ materially from that 
given by Edward Hochhauser, which I quoted before. Remember- 
that this new one takes into account the relationship between the 
shops and labor and industry, and for that reason emphasis is placed. 
upon the non-profit-making feature. Likewise, the definition broad-. 
ens the field so that it includes all charitable activities which market 
goods in competition with regular industry. This is the natural 
result of the sheltered-shop movement keeping apace with the current: 
trends in the new conception of labor and industrial relationships. 

Administrative order X9 set up a national sheltered workshop com- 
mittee for the purpose of effecting compliance with pledges submitted 
by the sheltered workshops. The committee was composed of six 
members appointed from among the staffs of agencies dealing with 
this phase of the program for handicapped persons. 
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One of the first tasks confronting the committee was to find the 
number of shops throughout the country which qualified under the 
definition. There was no information available on the subject, for 
there had never been occasion for these shops to present a united 
course of action. After considerable effort and publicizing the fact 
that exemptions could be had, the committee approved 284 shops 
throughout the country which fell within the definition. 

These 284 shops were actually serving 36,662 handicapped persons 
within the classes named in the definition. Experience seems to indi- 
cate that the turn-over of clients in the shops is about three times 
per year, so that applying this to the exact figure given, the 284 shops 
probably serve over 100,000 persons annually. 

A sample of 91 of the institutions showed that the average hourly 
earnings of the total of all handicapped clients were 24.62 cents per 
hour; the average weekly earnings, $6.94; and the average hours of 
work per week were 28.22 hours. Among the group of handicapped 
persons the percentage of socially handicapped ran about 50 percent, 
and their earnings, both hourly and weekly, generally were more be- 
cause they had no physical handicap which might interfere with in- 
dustrial operation. The same sample of 91 institutions showed their 
receipts to be $1,084,816 in a 4-month period in the slack season of 
manufacture. Translating this to include the whole group of 284 
shops for a period of 1 year, it would appear that collectively they 
are manufacturing or reconditioning from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
worth of goods annually. 

Almost simultaneously with its formation complaints received from 
members of industry by the National Recovery Administration were 
referred to the committee. In its procedure in this regard it followed 
the practice of conferring with the code authority of the industry 
concerned and sought an amicable solution to the difficulty. Prin- 
cipally, these complaints involved price cutting and contractors were 
involved. Most of the cases were amicably adjusted, with the result 
that after the true problems of the shops were made known to the 
particular industry its members strove to help us, and in many cases 
the shops concerned received a very material increase in the price paid 
for their work by contractors. 

Early in the work of the committee the matter arose as to whether 
the products of certain of the sheltered workshops should not be 
classed as prison-made goods because part of the manufacture was 
performed by persons who had been committed by the courts. The 
matter came to a head before the Ullman committee appointed by the 
President. The national sheltered workshop committee presented the: 
problem of the shops at the hearing. As a result there was a decision 
separating the issue of the prison shops from the sheltered workshops 
concerned and the workshop committee continued its jurisdiction over: 
them. 

Many other matters of vital concern to the sheltered shops arose 
during the life of the committee, all of which were favorably adjusted. 
In connection with the work undertaken and the whole problem, I 
desire to quote from the final report of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration in the matter: 

Regardless of what may be said with respect to the success of the National 


Recovery Administration in its main objectives, it proved to be an important 
milestone in the advancement of sheltered workshops. For the first time the 
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cause and problems of these institutions were accorded adequate representation 
in the industrial forum. For the first time their aims and objectives were na- 
tionally promulgated in a manner which reached the ears of industrial and 
governmental leaders. For the first time the leading nonprofit charitable systems 
of this country merged to find themselves identical in outline. For the first 
time their combined voices attracted the attention of the Federal Government, 
whereas separately they had been inaudible. For the first time sheltered work- 
shops impressed on authorities the distinctiveness of their identity as apart 
from prison institutions. For the first time there existed a liaison between 
private industry and sheltered workshops, and between the sheltered workshops 
themselves. For the first time a well-formulated program, endorsed by the 
majority of institutions affected and executed by a central agency, was put into 
effect in behalf of sheltered workshops. The entire program as administered 
by the national sheltered workshop committee spells an excellent beginning to 
an important task. 

After the National Recovery Act was declared unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court the committee continued to function 
under an Executive order of the President, with the duty of develop- 
ing and administering a program which would result in the continu- 
ance of the benefits which had theretofore accrued to sheltered work- 

shops and to competing industries as a result of the National Re- 
covery Act. The committee continued under this authority until 
December 20, 1935, when all activities of a similar nature were 
discontinued. 

With the discontinuance of the committee a forum sponsored by 
the Government no longer exists. However, we have been able to 
maintain a certain amount of contact among the shops and have dis- 
cussed mutual problems affecting all. 

Last December a sheltered workshop committee was constituted 
in the section on employment and vocational guidance of the welfare 
council. The membership includes the executives of all of the shel- 
tered shops in the metropolitan area. We have adopted the same 
definition as used in the N. R. A. and there has now been prepared 
a form of report which lends itself to analysis. These reports col- 
lectively should place us in a position where we might better under- 
stand each other’s problems and be able to present data to the public 
in general and labor and industry in particular showing the true 
mission, activity, and program of the sheltered workshop movement. 

Due to the diversity of type and service, sheltered workshops may 
be classified in several ways. 

As to auspices, they may be classified into three groups: First, 
those operated entirely by public funds and under gov ernmental 
supervision, similar to existent W. P. A. shops. Second, those oper- 
ated under private supervision but with Government subsidy, similar 
to some of the shops for the blind. Third, those operated entirely 
by private agencies without governmental subsidy. Generally speak- 
ing the shops operated by the Government do not sell their products 
in “competition with industry but utilize the manufacture for relief 
or other similar purposes. 

As to clientele served the shops may be classified into: 

(1) Those serving the blind. 

(2) Those serving the orthopedically disabled. 

(3) Those serving the tuberculous. 

(4) Those serving the cardiac. 

(5) Those serving the deaf or hard of hearing. 

(6) Those serving the aged or infirm, 
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(7) Those serving the socially handicapped. 

(8) Those serving individuals handicapped by personality diffi- 
culties or behavior problems. 

(9) Those serving a combination of any of the above classifications. 

So far as the socially handicapped are concerned, the group of 
shops in the metropolitan area have adopted the following definition: 

For the purposes of sheltered workshop committee, a socially 
handicapped person is understood to be an individual of normal phys- 
ical and mental capacities who is out of alinement with society in 
his community and who therefore is unable, either temporarily or 
permanently, to share on an equal basis in the community’s normal 
activities. 

As to the type of service rendered to the classes within the defini- 
tion, the shops may be classified into: 

(1) Those providing remunerative employment for the tempo- 
rarily unemployable. 

(2) Those providing remunerative employment for the perma- 
nently unemployable. 

(3) Those providing vocational training but without remuneration 
for work accomplished. 

(4) Those providing physical, occupational, or curative therapy 
without remuneration for work accomplished. 

(5) Those providing work and tasks to determine the work capac- 
ity of the disabled person. 

(6) Those which provide a combination of the above classifications. 

As to the methods used in disposing of products manufactured or 
reconditioned the shops may be classified as: 

1. Those which employ and utilize outside salesmen either handi- 
capped or nonhandicapped, and/or who utilize a mail-order system. 

2. Those which operate retail stores in conjunction with their 
shops. 

3. Those which sell direct to manufacturers, jobbers, or wholesalers. 

4. Those which dispose of their products to the Federal, State, or 
municipal governments. 

5. Those which utilize the products manufactured for the use of 
their clients or themselves. 

6. Those which sell their services on a contract basis, the manufac- 
turer or contractor either furnishing all or a large part of the mate- 
rials entering into production. 

7. Those which sell their products to commercial retail stores. 

8. Those which dispose of their products in a combination of ways 
as above outlined, 

As to materials used in manufacture, the shops may be classified 
into: 

1. Those purchasing and utilizing new or raw materials. 

2. Those soliciting donations of new or raw materials. 

3. Those soliciting donations of used, second-hand, or waste mate- 
rials. 

4. Those purchasing used, second-hand, or waste materials. 

5. Those combining the methods above described. 

As to economic status of clients served, the shops may be classified 
into: 

(1) Those serving clients who are in comfortable circumstances or 
those whose incomes or means are sufficient to care for all of their 
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needs and those of their dependents, if any, or those whose family is 
so circumstanced as to provide such needs for them. 

(2) Those serving clients who are the beneficiaries of public relief 
or being supported through funds from Federal, State, municipal, or 
other governmental sources. 

(3) Those serving clients who are the beneficiaries of private relief 
or receiving aid from organizations supported entirely by endowment 
or private voluntary contributions. 

(4) Those serving clients who are resident in a home, shelter, or 
other institution, maintained by public relief funds or private char- 
itable contributions or endowments, 

(5) Those serving clients who are living in poverty or those who 
have neither the means nor income to provide a bare existence for 
themselves or for their dependents, if any, or those whose family is 
so circumstanced as to not be able to provide a bare existence for 
them. A client who has applied for public or private relief, but is 
not receiving it or one who should apply but for reasons of pride or 
otherwise fails to do so falls within this category. 

(6) Those serving clients whose economic status is involved in a 
combination of the above-stated categories. 

As to relief and subsidy, the shops classify themselves as follows: 

1. Those which afford wages on a piece-work basis for work done 
and grant no subsidy or relief in addition. 

2. Those which afford wages on a piece-work basis for work done 
and in addition grant subsidies or relief. 

8. Those which grant hourly or weekly wages regardless of work 
performed by the individual. 

4. Those which grant no wages of any nature but furnish board, 
lodging, and maintenance. 

5. Those which grant some wages and board, lodging, and mainte- 
nance. 

6. Those which grant no wages but afford physical or occupational 
therapy or vocational training or determine the work capacity of an 
individual. 

7. Those which grant no wages but afford physical or occupational 
therapy or vocational training or determination of work capacity and 
board and lodging or relief. 

8. Those which afford a combination of the aforestated methods. 

In the cases of the shops where no relief or subsidy in cash or in 
kind is furnished and such is needed, the usual practice is to refer the 
client to some relief agency, public or private, or if the shop is one 
of the activities of a parent organization which also affords relief the 
client is referred to the activity of such parent organization under- 
taking that phase of its work. 

As to case work and family welfare services several practices seem 
to be followed: 

1. Some of the shops maintain no case workers or welfare service. 
Such services as may be required are afforded by shop managers or 
assistants or by nurses. Where more extensive service is needed the 
client must seek it elsewhere. 

2. Other shops maintain case workers working directly within the 
shop activities. 

3. Still others, particularly those affiliated with or operated by 
family welfare or similar charities, are so set up in their interrela- 
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tionship that a budget is set up by the family agency and the client 
is enrolled in the sheltered workshop. The family agency then sends 
to the shop on each pay day the difference between the amount of the 
budget set up and the amount paid the individual by the sheltered 
shop for work done. The two activities are independently operated, 
the sheltered workshop undertaking and having complete jurisdic- 
tion with regard to work or training and the family or relief activity 
having complete jurisdiction over the budget and individual family 
need. 

The complexity of programs and methods of operation of the shops 
is clearly indicated by the many classifications just given. A consid- 
eration of them would cause one to conclude that there was little in 
common among them. Yet the converse is true. Generally speak- 
ing, they all have the same goal—to rehabilitate as far as possible and 
to place back into normal endeavors and activities the physically, 
mentally, and socially handicapped who are either temporarily or 
permanently unemployable. 

The fact that the programs and methods are complex is but natural. 
Each one or group has been a separate and independent growth, start- 
ing more or less on an experimental basis and growing through the 
years by hard-earned individual experience, with little from the 
past to act as guide. Now that the movement has reached maturity 
and the exchange of experiments and discussions of problems are 
possible it is found that even though they have followed different 
pathways they all have arrived at the same common ground. 

Prevention, hospitalization, and medical and surgical care, physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy, provision of artificial limbs, braces or 
prosthetic appliances or devices, vocational or trade training, prein- 
dustrial or commercial work and placement are the constituent serv- 
ices which enter into the solution of the broad problem of the handi- 
capped. 

The medical research laboratories and other agencies engage in 
work in connection with seeking preventative serums and other means 
to prevent disabling diseases or blindness. The safety agencies en- 
gage in work to prevent industrial and public accidents causing dis- 
ablement. The physicians, surgeons, neurologists, psychiatrists, and 
hospitals provide the hospital, medical, surgical, neurological and 
psychiatrical care. The same group and special institutions similar 
to the Warm Springs Foundation provide for physiotherapy and 
after care. The artificial limb and brace shops and the prosthetic 
device shops of the charitable agencies and hospitals provide the arti- 
ficial limbs, braces, and prosthetic devices. The occupational therapy 
and curative workshops, the vocational training schools, and the 
sheltered workshops provide work therapy, training, and retraining, 
and preindustrial or commercial work or industrial readjustment. 
‘Where needed, social readjustment and family care enter into and 
pervade all of these services. Finally, if as a result of the applica- 
tion of such of the services as are needed, the handicapped person 
arrives at the point where he may enter into commercial employment 
on equal terms with his able-bodied contemporaries the employment 
services, both public and private, bring their good offices to bear upon 
the case and obtain employment for him. Where the individual can- 
not so compete he either remains in the sheltered shop earning such 
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amount as his limitations will permit or is provided for in institu- 
tional resident agencies, public or private, or in his home, if the 
family’s or his means warrant. 

It will thus be seen that the sheltered workshops constitute an 
integral part of a well-rounded plan for the readjustment of the 
physically, mentally, and socially handicapped. To accomplish their 
phase of this social problem the shops use the methods of commer- 
cial industry as far as those methods can be applied. This is neces- 
sary because the goal of their efforts is to see the handicapped per- 
son through to gainful employment in commercial pursuits or at 
least to a point of some earning power and the happiness that comes 
with it. The commercial method is but a means to the solution of 
the larger social problem. The industrial aspect of the shops is com- 
pletely subordinated to the needs of the clients and the program. 
Thus, while following the methods of industry to some extent, the 
sheltered workshops are not and never can be businesses or industries 
in the normal and legal sense. If they were or could be they would 
not be sheltered workshops. The shops are laboratories or proving 
grounds where handicapped clients may, with the guidance and ad- 
vice of the staffs and experience of the shops in the particular field, 
find ways and methods to fit the industrial limitations caused by 
their handicaps to a particular field of gainful endeavor in com-. 
mercial enterprise and thus readjust themselves socially and in- 
dustrially. They prepare handicapped persons for employment in 
commercial industry or for commercial pursuits. Those they serve 
are clients or patients rather than employees in the normal sense. 

One of the first and most important problems a shop must consider 
when about to render service to a client is his economic status. If 
the client is in need and is not being provided for either by public or 
private relief or by his family or otherwise, it is the duty of the shop 
to endeavor to solve this problem, first through relief or charitable 
grants of its own funds, if any are set up for that purpose, or through 
other means. If the peace of mind of the individual is disturbed as 
to how he must meet the needs of daily existence he cannot put forth 
even good effort in readjusting himself industrially through the 
services of the sheltered workshop. It is but an added severe handi- 
cap. It must be overcome prior to undertaking the case or else any 
hope of success will be doomed to failure from the start. Such sub- 
sidies or relief grants must, however, not be confused with the wages 
earned by the client and more important, the client should be told 
what part of the payment made to him is earned and what part is 
subsidy, or a relief grant, if any. The wages earned by the handi- 
capped person, if paid upon a piece-work basis, afford a gage to him 
and to those interested in his welfare as to what progress is being 
made by him toward his ultimate goal of employment in commercial 
industry. At any particular stage, his earnings are the measure of 
his industrial efficiency in the particular industry as compared with 
able-bodied contemporaries. This, of course, presupposes that the 
piece-wage rate is commensurate with that paid in the commercial 
industry. In consequence it is the duty of the management of shelt- 
ered workshops always to keep in close contact and friendly relation- 
ship and seek the advice of the leaders of industry and labor in the 
fields of manufacture in which they may be engaged so that they 
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may be aware constantly of changing rates of wages for the various 
manufacturing operations in such industries and, if a shop providing 
remunerative wages, to apply them to their clients. Another most 
important duty for the management of the shops is to see that the 
standard of quality of products manufactured in the shop is equal 
to that maintained by industry and demanded by the consumer. 
Products of sheltered shops should not generally be sold upon a 
sympathy appeal. To provide a proper yardstick for determining 
the standards of quality of articles manufactured by their cients it 
is essential that such articles be marketed through the normal mar- 
keting outlets of commercial industry. The consumer is the best 
judge of quality and his purchases are the tests of the standards of 
manufacture. 

In connection with the marketing of goods manufactured and re- 
‘conditioned by them, the shops have a responsibility to commercial 
industry and labor. They must exercise care and diligence to see 
that no goods are sold at a price below cost or destructive of reputable 
industry meeting proper labor and industrial standards. 

As I stated before the sheltered shops are charitable agencies 
forming an integral part of a well-rounded social program. They 
are not and can never be businesses or industries in the usual sense. 
In the first place they never have the profit motive, the motive 
behind them being only the welfare of the client. Then again, com- 
mercial industry specializes in and determines the type of manu- 
facture it undertakes and obtains employees who can perform the 
tasks of that industry. The shops must be guided in what type of 
manufacture they undertake by the handicaps of the clients they 
service and the opportunity for employment. Industry seeks the 
trained man to do the work. The shops seek the work the untrained 
and handicapped man can do. 

The average number of hours worked per week by the clients is 
less than 30. Generally, the shops cannot lay down requirements 
as to attendance since many of the clients must visit periodically 
medical or surgical clinics or work under the advice of the physician 
or surgeon. This is always the case with cardiac and tuberculous 
clients and to some extent with the orthopedically disabled and 
blind. With the shops serving personality and behavior cases a 
similar situation arises and the hours of labor are determined in 
many cases by the neurologist or psychiatrist. Thus the clients work 
a lesser number of hours a week than those proposed generally, at 
present, for commercial industry and consequently meet those pro- 
posed conditions. However, they can never meet minimum-wage 
conditions for any maximum number of hours of labor per week 
which might be set up for commercial industry through wages 
earned by their clients. Again, I emphasize, if any client arrives 
at this stage of efficiency, he is no longer a subject for service by 
the shop. His place is in commercial enterprise. It, therefore, may 
be said that it is the purpose and duty of the sheltered shops to train 
industrially and to overcome the work limitations of a handicapped 
person to an extent that he may enter commercial plants and receive 
the benefits of any minimum-wage, maximum-hour conditions. 

If at any time such conditions should be imposed upon sheltered 
workshops, they would have to be met by the dispensation of relief. 
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It would not be a minimum wage for a given number of hours, but 
a relief subsidy above the amount of wages earned. This is relief, 
pure and simple. If the client were led to believe that he was actually 
earning the amount of the minimum wage it would create in him 
the false thought that he had reached a stage of efficiency that he 
could compete fully with able-bodied workers in commercial enter- 
prise, when in reality his progress had not reached that stage. 

In view of the facts just stated, it is apparent that the sheltered 
shops are not employers or members of industry within the sense 
of current legislation or economic thought. Neither are its clients 
employees in any sense. The relationship between the shops and 
its clients is clearly not one of employee and employer as found in 
industry. The shops do not engage in industrial activity for profit, 
they are set up to serve the welfare of physically, mentally, and 
socially handicapped persons, Their clients are in reality and in 
fact charitable beneficiaries. Hence, there is no field here for col- 
lective bargaining. If there be one it would be only that of relief 
beneficiaries collectively bargaining with charitable organizations for 
increased relief grants. There can be no closed shop in charity, iis 
doors must be open to all. 

The Social Security Act exempts charitable institutions from the 
provisions for unemployment insurance. Thus their clients are ex- 
empted from any deduction from their earnings and the shop from 
any tax for the purpose. Were such exemptions not granted we 
would find again that the tax which might be imposed on the shops 
would of necessity have to be taken from its own funds collected 
and donated. for charitable purposes and used currently for benefits 
to the same clients the Security Act is designed to assist. In the case 
of the blind, provision has been made in the act for subsidy without 
tax so that in that case the situation seems not so critical as with 
the other types of clients being served by sheltered shops. It would 
be difficult if not impossible for the shops to meet any tax for this 
purpose so that the inclusion of the other types of handicapped per- 
sons within the subsidy grants might be a solution to the matter. In 
this connection I desire to point out that I am not discussing here 
the exemption of the regular employees of the charitable agencies who 
are also exempt from the operation of the Social Security Act. 

I have tried in this discussion to lay before you as briefly as possible 
the problems of sheltered shops as they exist. 

The complexity of their organization; the diversity of the types of 
clients they serve; their many methods of operation to fit their par- 
ticular needs; the extent and scope of their types of manufacture 
and marketing outlets; the variety of their social problems and the 
effect upon them of current legislation and economic thought in the 
relationship of commercial industry and labor, all indicate the need 
of cooperation and coordination between them in matters of vital 
and common interest. The cause is challenging and those of us who 
have the direction of these shops are hopeful that the beginnings 
made under the N. R. A. can be carried forward and that industry, 
labor, the Government, and the public in general may be better made 
aware of the aims and purposes of the shops and their contribution 
to the social need and public welfare. 
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SUBJECT MATTER, 3:10-4:05 P. M. 


Presiding: Mr. C. E. MacDonald, British Columbia School. 
Lecture: Recent Trends in Curriculum Revision, Mr. C. Maurice Wieting, 
assistant in curriculum, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


RECENT TRENDS IN CURRICULUM REVISION 


(By C. MAvrice WIetING, Assistant in Curriculum, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York) 


New developments in curriculum construction have been made with 
increasing rapidity during the past few years. The reason is not 
hard to find—we are living i in a changing civilization and must have 
a dynamic education. 

This viewpoint is stated with excellent clarity in the book just 
written by the National Education Association called The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democracy. Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, who was chairman of the commission, declares that education 
has a tremendous responsibility if democracy is to continue to exist. 

With this enlarged concept of the responsibility of the school has 
come a new understanding of the scope of the curriculum. The 


modern curriculum expert uses the term in an extremely broad sense. 
Dr. Hollis L. Caswell says: 


The curriculum involves all elements of experience. The task of curriculum 
making is very complex in its concept. Pupils, interests and activities, aims, 
method, content—in fact, everything that influences the experience of the learner 
must be considered during the processes of curriculum making. 

In the past 10 years over 50,000 new courses of study have been 
received by the curriculum laboratory in Teachers College. Many of 
these are little more than the traditional syllabi giving day-by -day 
assignments, but some of them are indicative of a new spirit and trend 
in American education. There is hardly a State in the Union that is 
not now busily engaged in reorganizing its present curriculum, and 
hundreds of city school systems are writing new courses of study. 

While some educators deplore this tendency toward constant 
change, it is a very healthy indication. Dr. Kilpatrick says in his 
book, Remaking the Curriculum: 

The chief reason for a new curriculum and educational procedure lies in the 
fact that our modern social and thought world has brought forth significant 
new developments which in their turn make demands on the schools that in- 
telligent and conscientious educators can no longer disregard. 

It was William Ogburn who coined the phrase “social lag.” Cer- 
tainly our American public schools have failed to keep pace with 
our modern world. In colonial times education consisted of knowing 
the three r’s—reading, ’riting, and ‘rithmetic. Life was fairly 
simple, and formal education was not of vital importance. People 
learned by doing—or died trying. 

Life today is far more complex. Under our present economic 
system equality of opportunity has gone. Hard work is no longer 
a certain road to independence. Technological change has eliminated 
millions of jobs with little increase in the standard of living for 
the masses. 
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Our democratic system of government is in danger. We cannot 
have monoply and concentration in economic affairs and maintain 
liberty and equality in political matters. 

The New Deal has made a few moves in the general direction of 

national planning. The best example of this is the T. V. A. develop- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley. Here the Government has a plan 
which, if successful, will change and save the lives of millions of 
people. The Social Security Act, the Soil Conservation Act, the 
National Youth Administration, all have in them the elements of 
national social planning. President Roosevelt recently declared that 
there were over forty million underprivileged persons living in the 
United States today. There is little excuse for these conditions when 
we have the machinery, the intelligence, and the natural wealth to 
give every person in this country a decent income. 

The hope of America is the development of planning based on in- 
telligent action. If education, in school and out, can make this 
possible, democracy will survive. If it fails, we can look forward 
to inevitable dictatorship. 

In Europe today we have examples in both Fascist and Com- 
munist states of the misuse of education. In Italy a whole generation 
of children are growing up imbued with the ideology that “demoe- 

‘acy is a stinking corpse” and that war is noble, necessary, and 
inevitable. 

In Germany children are being taught that the Nordics are a 
superior race and that Jews are to ‘be despised and persecuted. They 
are even being taught to worship the old pagan gods of the past. All 
this is being done in the name of education. 

In Russia children are taught that the communistic system is ideal 
and that capitalism is totally wrong. Only one side of the picture 
is presented, and they are not allowed to question the system. 

There is a danger that the same things can happen in this country. 
Pressure groups are attempting to use the schools for their own 
advancement. The American Legion is cosponsor of National Edu- 
cation Week, yet insists on loyalty oaths and billions of dollars for 
armies and navies. 

The Public Utilities, eager to rob the American people, paid large 
sums to so-called educators to put propaganda into the schools. 
One large publishing company had an agreement not to publish 
any economics book without the approval “of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

Without any attempt to make a thorough analysis of the entire 
field let us look briefly at some of the most significant curriculum 
trends. 

These trends are so broad that they apply to all levels of education. 
Those working with handicapped children and adults will find them 
equally helpful. 

First. There is a recognition of the fact that education cannot be 
conceived as apart from present-day social, economic, and political 
conditions. ‘Today the social-economic situation in the United States 
is the real reason for increased curriculum revision During these 
depression years people have come to question, as never before, the 
value of education. Economy leagues have suggested a return to 
= three “r’s,” with the elimination of vocational training, music, 
and art. 
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There is a great conflict between two extreme groups of curriculum 

makers on the teaching of modern and socio-economic problems—the 
one believing that the school has a responsibility in rebuilding the 
present social order; the other maintaining that the purpose of the 
school is to retain the status quo. A third, in a middle position, holds 
that the purpose of education in a democt racy is to educate children 
and adults in such a way that they can make intelligent decisions for 
the good of the state on one hand and make adjustmnts in a dynamic 
world on the other hand. 

In Baltimore, Md., this socio-economic approach to curriculum revi- 
sion is being used. Baltimore already has excellent traditional 
courses of study. Now 100 selected teachers are making thorough 
studies of eight areas which are of vital importance in “Baltimore. 
Other areas will be studied by other teachers and the results of these 
findings will be made available to subject-matter committees when 
they revise the old course of study. It is hoped that the result will 
be better instruction in the Baltimore schools. 

A curriculum program that is now in its sixth year is that in the 
Fort Worth schools. Subject-matter fields have been retained, but 
there is a very definite correlation between the subjects. Modern 
socio-economics problems are frequently discussed and studied in all 
classrooms. 

Second. There has been an acceptance of a new psychology of 
learning. As long as the idea of transfer of training was held it was 
perfectly logical to “sharpen the mind” of the pupils by the teaching 
of Latin and mathematics. When the brain was conceived as being 
made up of several sections thirsty for separate informations, it was 
good pedagogy to organize subjects in a logical fashion. History, for 
example, inevitably started with the creation of man and came down 
to the present time. Unfortunately, the child seldom got past the 
Middle Ages and was completely ignorant of his own environment. 
The new Gestalt, or organismic, psychology teaches that we must 
consider the child as a w ‘hole and that this whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts. Learning takes place best when the learner expe- 
riences satisfaction from engaging 1n activities. These activities are 
best organized around units whose purpose is to develop knowledges, 
understandings, attitudes, skills, and aptitudes. This psychology 
rejects the hard-and-fast subject-matter divisions now found in most 


school systems and is the basis for integration. 
Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick says: 


Education thus becomes primarily the conscious pursuit of personally felt 
purposes with even more adequate self-direction as the goal. The unit of the 
curriculum construction likewise becomes an instance of self-directed purposive 
living, not as formerly, a selected portion of subject matter set out to be 
learned. 

Third. Because of the acceptance of this new psychology there is 
a tendency to eliminate traditional subject-matter divisions. Since 
the aim of education is to develop as nearly an integrated child as 
possible, every opportunity is taken to reorganize subject matter. 
One of the best examples of this revision is the Virginia core curricu- 
lum, which is organized around a social-study cure. The major 
functions of social life have been selected by careful analysis. A 
center of interest for each school year is determined and materials 
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and facts are marshaled from every subject field to help in the 
development of attitudes, skills, understandings, and knowledges. 

The program represents the work of over 8,000 teachers who were 
organized in study groups and who later contributed to a printed 
course of study. The purpose of the State course of study is con- 
ceived to be the preparation of material that will help a teacher de- 
velop her own local curriculum. This is a decided advance over the 
typical State syllabi which all teachers have been expected to follow. 
Teacher-training institutions of the State have been organized to 
train teachers to teach according to the principles of the new State 
courses of study. This is extremely vital because any curriculum 
program falls or succeeds on the teachers who work with it. 

One of the outstanding pieces of curriculum construction is that 
which is being carried on in Houston, Tex., under the leadership of 
Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer. Work was begun on this program in 1924 
and constant revisions are still being made. Houston boasts of hav- 
ing the first so-called integrated program. In the elementary school 
units are not written for subject-matter fields but around units cut- 
ting across subject-matter lines. 

Fourth. There is a better understanding of the nature of the child 

and a willingness to consider the personality of the child as unique. 
This recognition. of individual differences has resulted in a demand 
for smaller classes, so that individual instruction may be given. 
There is a tremendous movement toward the establishment of guid- 
ance programs in public schools, 

Fifth. There is a recognition of the fact that education is not lim- 
ited to children alone. The experiments of Lorge and Thorndike 
have proved that adults can learn about as well as children and 
sometimes far better. Because of the depression thousands of people 
out of work have had time to continue their education. 

Under the direction of Dr. John W. Studebaker the office of educa- 
tion has sponsored adult education forums in cities scattered all over 
the United States. Hundreds of teachers have been put to work 
directing the thinking and work of adults who wish to continue their 
education. 

This year the United States Department of Agriculture through 
the extension division has sponsored forum discussions on agricul- 
tural problems in all the States. The discussions have concerned 
social and economic problems as well as the production of better 
crops. 

Sixth, and closely related to adult education, is the understanding 
that education is a continuous and never-ending process. Curric- 
ulum makers now recognize that their work is never done. Curric- 
ulum revision must be continuous if it is to be successful. 

Seventh. There has been a steady increase in the number of scien- 
tific studies in the field of the curriculum. Most large universities 
now have established curriculum laboratories, experimental and 
demonstration schools being the rule rather than the exception. 

The experimental method is an integral part of the new curriculum 
technique. Nothing is taken for granted. Every phase of education 
is subjected to rigid observation. 

Three national organizations deserve a great deal of credit for 
stimulating curriculum research. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has published numerous yearbooks on curriculum develop- 
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ment, and the fourteenth Yearbook, published in 1936, was entitled 
“the Social Studies Curriculum.” The April 1937 Review of Edu- 
cational Research, published by the American Education Research, 
a department of the National Educational Association, devotes 236 
pages to recent curriculum research, | ] ; 

Another of the organizations which has had great influence in 
recent curriculum research is the Society for Curriculum Study. This 
organization was founded to enable curriculum to be mutually helped ; 
to promote thoroughly the progressive curriculum revision; and to 
publish one or more journals devoted to the advancement of sound 
curriculum revision; and to promote curriculum investigation, ex- 
perimentation, and research. The society has about 10 committees 
constantly at work on curriculum problems; there are committee on 
courses of study, committee on teacher training, committee on bib- 
liography, committee on higher education, committee on city school 
curriculum, committee on integration, committee on regional confer- 
ences and meetings, committee on community school, and committee on 
textbooks. 

From time to time the society prints books, the latest being the 
Challenge to Secondary Education, edited by Samuel Everett, head 
of the curriculum department of Northwestern University. A new 
book dealing with integration and edited by Dr. Thomas Hopkins, of 
Lincoln School, will be printed late this summer. The society is also 
sponsoring a magazine, Building America, for which they have a 
grant from the general education board and to which teachers’ college 
has contributed the services of Dr. James Mendenhall as editor. 

A third national organization that has influenced curriculum 
changes has been the Progressive Education Association. They now 
have committees working on human relations, community relations in 
education, the secondary school curriculum, and relation of the school 
and college and intercultural education. 

The Progressive Education Association is also carrying on an ex- 
periment which involves 30 progressive schools scattered over all parts 
of the United States. They hope to develop techniques which can be 
used in other schools. If their findings reveal that progressive meth- 
ods are superior to those now being used by most schools, further 
curriculum changes may be expected. 

Eighth. There is evidence of an increasing use of the democratic 
method in the planning and execution of curriculum programs. 
Several years ago it was not at all uncommon for a superintendent to 
spend the summer writing a new syllabi which he handed to his teach- 
ers when school opened in the fall. He then instructed his supervisors 
to see that no variations were made from his handiwork. Today cur- 
riculum programs include not only all of the teachers in the school 
system but often the children and the parents. The credit for this 
change must go largely to Dr. John Dewey and Dr. William Kilpatrick. 

At a recent dinner at teachers’ college, where Superintendent 
Weglein, of Baltimore, was presenting a summary of the curriculum 
revision, Dr. Kilpatrick criticized the program on the grounds that 
it was developed from the top down, not from the bottom up. The 
vigor with which the charge was denied and the spirit of the audience 
indicated that they heartily favored the democratic procedure. 

Ninth. The organization of materials into units organized around 
challenging situations which the child undertakes responsibility for 
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dealing with intelligently. This is in contrast with the old method of 
logical content organization. The danger today is that the title 
“unit” will be used to designate material that is not truly a unit. 

Tenth, There is a tendency to more adequately support curriculum 
programs. Experts trained in research are being employed by more 
and more school systems. These curriculum experts are being given 
more authority in the complete revision of the program. They are 
even being consulted in the planning of new school buildings which 
are designed to make progressive teaching possible. 

What do these trends mean to you who are working with the 
handicapped? It means that every one of these trends affects your 
programs. The new educational philosophy which recognizes the 
worth of every individual, no matter how handicapped he may be, 
justifies the efforts and money spent on this kind of education. A 
recognition that individuals differ must be considered is in agree- 
ment with the kind of teaching that you have always done. The 
recognition of modern socio-economic problems is of importance to 
you because if there is unemployment due to depressions, it will mean 
that your people cannot secure jobs. The fact that adults can learn 
as well as children gives point to much of your education. The 
scientific studies which are being made in the curriculum field are 
applicable to your field. There are evidences that society is recog- 
nizing its obligation to give financial support to the education of the 
handicapped. 

There 1s every reason to believe that groups such as yours will 
make tremendous advances in the education of the handicapped in 
the next few years, if you make use of the best that we now know 
about curriculum construction. 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 3:10-4:05 P. M. 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Girls’ vocational leader: Miss Maude Mills, Lexington School, New York, 
the needle trades. 

Participants: 

(a) Power machine, Miss Charlotte Gehrke, New Jersey School. 

(b) Elementary sewing illustrative material, Miss Grace HE. MacDonald, 
Lexington School, New York. 

(c) Tailoring project, Miss Maude Mills, Lexington School, New York. 

Boys’ vocational leader: Mr. Arthur G. Norris, Missouri School. 

Participants: 

(a) Woodworking, Mr. John P. Orr, Western Pennsylvania School, and Mr. 
Harvey Barnes, Illinois School. 

(b) General shop, Mr. Joseph J. Lucey, Virginia School, and Mr. Ralph W. 
Farrar, Minnesota School. 


TRAINING FOR POWER MACHINE OPERATING 
(Miss CHARLOTTE P, GEHRKE, New Jersey School) 


Since one of the laws of the State of New Jersey requires that, 
as far as possible, all physically handicapped persons be made self- 
supporting, it is part of our job to help the girls who are deaf to 
become economically independent. 

A recent survey, which was directed by the United States Office of 
Education, on the deaf and hard of hearing in the occupational 
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world, says, “If handicapped children are to be helped to realize 
their greatest potentialities occupationally, one must know in which 
types of occupations handicapped adults are now most successfully 
engaged. One must know the relationship and success in a given 
occupation to other factors, such as the degree of deafness, command 
of speech, and education. These items must be coupled with a 
knowledge of the pupil as a person, his individual capabilities and 
interest, his temperament, and his emotional equipment. Thus an 
adequate guidance program looking toward the vocational self- 
realization takes into consideration on the one hand the individual 
assets and liabilities, and, on the other hand, the world of employ- 
ment in which he must find a place.” 

The United States Bureau of the Census for 1930, in the classified 
index of occupations has grouped 10 occupational classes. The fourth 
of these classes is listed as “Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries.” The clothing industries are grouped under this list, and they 
include the manufacture of gloves, hats, shirts, collars and cuffs, 
coats, suits and overalls, caps, children’s clothing, waists and blouses, 
handkerchiefs, neckties, dresses, aprons, infants’ wear, and under- 
wear. 

Under the various clothing industries we find the following opera- 
tions listed: Binder, braider, button sewer, buttonhole maker, closer, 
collar maker, collar setter, double-needle operator or feller, front 
maker, hemmer, hemstitcher, joiner, pocket setter, single-needle oper- 
ator, sleeve maker, sleeve setter, tucker, yoke setter, and many more. 

Along with the training in power-machine operating, operations 
used in the trade are stressed constantly, in order to familiarize the 
girl with trade terms as “Clean the work,” “Front making,” “Sleeve 
setting,” “Joining,” “Clean finish,” ete. 

In volume IV of the 1930 Census of the United States, which lists 
the occupations by States, in cities of 25,000 or more, the occupational 
statistics for the State of New Jersey show that the clothing indus- 
tries alone employ a total of 24,171 women. 

Because of New Jersey’s proximity to New York City, which is 
the leading garment center in the country, it is reasonable to expect 
to find opportunities for employment, for girls who are deaf, in the 
needle-trade industries, which have sprung up in the State. 

In the metropolitan area we have Jersey City and Newark, whose 
populations range from more than 300,000 to nearly 500,000. In both 
cities the clothing industries give employment to many women and 
girls. Paterson, Elizabeth, Camden, and Trenton have populations 
of more than 100,000. These, and many smaller towns, have their 
share of the garment factories too. 

Referring again to the survey on the deaf and hard-of-hearing in 
the occupational world, we quote the following: 

The operatives group, which was gainfully employed, mounts from 14.8 per- 
cent for women who can hear loud speech without earphone to 50.7 percent for 
those who are profoundly deaf. The indication is that as hearing loss increases 
the occupational activities become more restricted, being concentrated among 
those in which extensive communication with others is not an essential factor. 

Consequently, there are two reasons why we feel justified in offer- 
ing vocational training in power-machine operating to girls who are 
deaf in the State of New Jersey: 

1. The opportunities for placement in the State. 
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2. The fact that deafness is not a hindrance to success in the trade. 

The first two units of the course in power-machine operating are 
given to nearly all the girls in the school. This is an exploratory or 
prevocational period. Later, if a pupil decides to make power-ma- 
chine operating her vocation, she comes to the power-machine depart- 
ment for intensive training. 

Unit I of the course in power-machine operating is introductory. 
The aim of this unit is to overcome a feeling of fear and to give the 
girl confidence in handling a high-speed power machine. 

Unit IT acquaints the girl with the importance of learning to sew 
without pinning and without basting for the purpose of increasing 
production. There are exercises for developing freedom of motion 
on the part of the operator. A study of seams and hems is made 
with application to quantity work; the use of time sheets is learned; 
folding, counting, and packing are other important items in the 
unit, and finally, the girl is introduced to the use of the double- 
needle machines—flat head and high arm. 

The next unit takes up the study of plackets and the application of 
them to garments. 

Throughout all the units, each step is followed, very definitely, by 
something for the girl to do, or questions to be answered, or blanks 
to be filled in. 

For all of this work, there is not only a study of subject matter and 
vocabulary, but there is definite practice and application to quantity 
work. In order to give the girls the desired amount of practice in 
quantity production, it is essential that there be an adequate amount 
of work on hand. For our source of supply, we depend upon articles 
to be made for the household at school; some garments for the 
children; the hospitals in Trenton, and other social agencies. 

Training for the trade means not only skill development, but work 
habits and attitudes acceptable in the industry must be developed. 

For all-day trade and industrial schools, the State of New Jersey 
has set up the following objectives: 

1. The development of trade skills. 

2. The development of technical knowledge necessary to carry out 
trade skill. 

3. The preparation for citizenship. 

4. The development of acceptable work habits and attitudes. 

In our contracts with manufacturers, we find that the disposition 
of the girl is stressed. An unpleasant or disagreeable disposition is 
one of the reasons, frequently, for letting a girl out. Learning to 
live with and to work with other people is a very important phase 
in the vocational education of the deaf girl. It means social and 
occupational adjustment. However, the development of skill must 
not be sacrificed, because it makes for ease of performance and that, 
in turn, makes for speed. Speed and accuracy, you know, are two 
important criteria by which the success of an operator is measured. 

During the learning process, the child with normal hearing, hears, 
and sees, and acts, and hears again and again. The avenue by which 
our children learn is limited to seeing and doing. For that reason, 
there must be sufficient illustrative material and demonstrations by 
the teacher, to arouse the interest of the girl and to clarify ideas. A 
convenient way to display illustrative material, is to hang a piece of 
black cambric muslin from the blackboard frame by means of thumb 
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tacks. If this display cloth is the full width of the material, and 
a yard long, it forms a very good background on which to pin pic- 
tures, or the pieces of cloth which show each individual step in the 
process of construction. For the sake of contrast, it is good to use 
colored thread on unbleached muslin. With a display cloth like 
this, illustrative materials may be changed quickly and easily, and 
the work is kept on a level with the pupils’ eyes. 

Besides the printed unit sheets, we have worked up a progress 
chart. The items on this are based on the course of study. Hach 
girl has one of these and the teacher has one for each girl. As the 
pupil progresses, items learned are checked. This chart gives the 
girl a clear idea of what she is supposed to do and how far she has 
gone. ; ; 

One of the requirements in our course in power machine operating 
is that the pupil shall have from 6 to 8 weeks’ trial employment before 
being graduated from the department. This necessitates making con- 
tacts with manufacturers in Trenton, which also enables the school to 
keep pace with modern industrial developments. 

The purpose of trial employment is threefold: 

1. To help the girl make the transition between school life and 
industrial life. 

2. To get the opinion of the manufacturer concerning the possi- 
bilities for success on the part of the girl. 

3. To enable the girl to say that she has had experience when she 
looks for a job near her home. 

Preliminary to the trial employment period, there is the work in 
vocational guidance, which, in our school is given by the teacher 
of power machine operating. In this course we hope to give the pupil 
the kind of information and advice which will aid her in getting and 
holding a job. Then, too, she must know something about the cloth- 
ing factories in which she hopes to find employment. 

Visits to factories give another and more familiar outlook on the 
work. <A study of newspaper advertisements for “Operators wanted,” 
affords an opportunity to study the kinds of employment which 
operators may find; to study the names of factories; and, to study 
the importance of having had experience. 

On a recent vocational trip to New York City, the class in power- 
machine operating visited the trade department of a sewing machine 
manufacturing concern. Here they saw many different types of 
machines in operation. While in school the girls learn to operate the 
single-needle and the double-needle machines, the hemstitcher, the 
buttonhole, the button sewing, and the zig-zag machines. This field 
trip increased the pupils’ breadth of knowledge in relation to the 
number of machines used in the trade. It is interesting to note that 
one company has 4,000 different kinds of machines on the market to 
be used in the manufacture of clothing, and the decoration of linens, 
cottons, and woolens. 

To sum up, then, we feel that we, in New Jersey, are justified in 
offering the work in power-machine operating, because of the op- 
portunities for placement throughout the State, and, because this 
kind of work does not require a great amount of communication 
with others. And, finally, that training for power-machine operating 
involves not only the development of skill, but helping the girl to 
develop a desirable personality so that she will be able to live and 
to work with others in a happy frame of mind. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR ELEMENTARY SEWING 


(By Miss Grace BE. MAacDona.p, Lexington School, New York) 










A finished model of work to be accomplished, after preliminary 
steps have been learned, lends interest and incentive to the child who 
is learning to sew. 
A pictorial review of a course of study showing the steps leading 
to the finished garment gives a definite aim to each step and coordi- 
nates them. 
The sewing-machine company, the commercial-pattern company, 
and the textile and manufacturing companies realize the importance 
of this visual method of instruction and have offered us, for the ask- 
ing, numerous charts and guides. I should like to show you some of | 
these. | 
The Singer sewing-machine charts, showing the threading and 
important parts of the machine, are excellent not only for instruction 
in sewing but for teaching related language. And these stitching 
charts given by the same company are indispensable. 
There are sewing charts put out by the McCall Co. and the Sim- 
plicity Co., showing the seams and stitches. 
It is not enough to show the steps in pictures, because the illustra- 
tions are much enlarged. 
This pictorial review of our course of study in elementary sewing 
shows the actual size of the seams, stitches, and operations in the order 
in which the child progresses. When she has learned to use the ma- 
chine and has completed the units involved in the making of a certain 
garment, she is given the garment to make, no matter what degree of 
skill she has shown in the making of the sample. 
Other teaching devices which we have found not only helpful but 
necessary are posters, guides, pamphlets, and sewing books. 





































TAILORING PROJECT 
(By Miss MAupr Mrits, Lexington School, New York) 


The uses of wool are so numerous as an all-year-round fabric that 
a course in dressmaking is not complete without a project in tailoring. 
Our pure-dye silks have been practically replaced by loaded silks, 
rayons, and acetates, but up to the pr esent time no chemist has devised 
a substitute for wool, although it is often blended with silk, rayon, 
and_ cotton. Because. most woolen garments are more expensive in 
ready to wear, one gets the idea that wool is too expensive to buy by 
the yard. Few students know how to buy woolens. They are amazed 
to learn that it is woven very wide and cuts to such advantage that 
in the end it costs little more than rayon or silk. 

The first question one asks after a girl has made a coat or a suit 
in the tailoring project is: “Will she be able to get a job as a tailor?” 
The answer is obviously “No.” It would be necessary for her to 
make many garments in wool before she could be a tailor. However, 
should she work in a dressmaking establishment there will be times 
when she will be given wool to sew or press and she will have no 
difficulty following directions. 

When a girl leaves school and goes out to earn her own living the 
first money she saves goes toward a new outfit, which uswally includes 
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a coat or a suit. If she is a graduate of our vocational department 
she should be able to make the necessary alterations in her new 
clothes. Perhaps the skirt or the jacket to her suit needs shortening. 
If she had never worked with wool she might ruin the suit or pay a 
tailor a handsome price for the simple adjustment. Suppose she 
knits a sweater and would like a wool skirt to match. It may take 
days of searching to find it ready made, but almost every yard-goods 
department carries an infinite variety of woolens in exquisite colors. 
She would most likely save time and money by making it herself, 
for, as a girl who had just finished her first coat said, “It is easy when 
you know how.” ; 

A girl once said that she wrestled all day with her coat stretched 
out on the bed trying to put a new lining in it because she could not 
afford the tailor’s price. After she explained how hard it was to do 
she was asked why she didn’t turn it inside out, and she gasped, “Oh! 
I never thought of that.” 

The study of wool is a fascinating project for the student. Its 
rich qualities unfold before her eyes so obviously that she becomes 
excited with interest and curiosity. While sponging the material she 
sees it pulling together with such rapidity there is no doubt in her 
mind that it is not shrinking. Its elastic and resilient quality lends 
itself to perfect fitting and molding to the human figure. Such terms 
as “ease in the fullness, do not stretch,” ete., are much more easily 
understood when applied to woolens than to other materials. 

The plastic quality of wool makes tight sewing show on the outside 
of the garment so badly that the student readily understands why 
she must change her stitch to a soft, loose one, which gives the 
impression that a lining is merely glued to its jacket or a hem is held 
up by magic. In other words, get rid of tight sewing and that “home- 
made” look disappears. She learns how important and necessary it 
is to press each seam as she sews. There is a saying in the dress- 
making trade, “If you can’t sew it, press it.” And another one that 
“Tailoring is nine-tenths pressing.” The high moisture content of 
wool makes the proper technique in pressing of utmost importance. 
If the garment is pressed too dry it makes a “shine.” Then the prob- 
lem arises, “How to remove a ‘shine’ from wool.” If the press cloth 
is not properly placed on the part to be pressed so that the iron is 
kept away from the wool, the garment will be scorched and another 
problem will arise, “How to remove scorch from wool.” 

And so, as one problem leads to another in the natural process of 
making a complete woolen garment, the student learns, not from 
theory or observation but from personal experience, and a tailoring 
project at school becomes a living problem at home. 


WOODWORKING AS A TRADE FOR DEAF BOYS 


{By JoHNn P. Orr, principal, Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh. Read 
by Harry B. Brown, principal, Vocational Department, Pennsylvania School) 


“Give him blocks and more blocks,” says Angelo Patri, the man 
who is discovering children and demonstrating new possibilities in 
their education. Long before the child enters the formal business of 
schooling he is entitled to the thrill of a box of smooth hardwood 
blocks, and happy is the boy who has enough cubes, prisms, and 
plinths to erect his most ambitious ideas of building. Happy, too, is 
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the daddy who is permitted to add a finishing touch to the very top 
of a ceiling scraper or quietly adjust a weak corner, for the creative 
impulse is seldom so completely smothered or outgrow n even in the 
tired businessman as to resist the appeal of building materials or the 
contagious enthusiasm of the artist in the child at play. Happy, too, 
is the teacher whose subject matter is embodied in wood instead of 
abstract words and figures. Neither cement blocks nor steel girders 
can compete with the precious wooden block for first place in the 
human mind as building material. The texture, weight, color, size, 
even the odor of wood, are so congenial to senses and brain that it 
belongs to us as the very basis of constructive thinking. 

It is perhaps a pity that great discoveries in education are not more 
dramatic. The discovery that making things of wood releases the 
dynamic forces of a boy’s mind, brings all his faculties into play, 
develops will power, integrity, creative expression, enjoyment, and 
taste has caused little stir in our world outside the school; but wood- 
working has been quietly introduced throughout the country, trans- 
forming the minds of thousands of children from listless vagrants in 
a world of abstractions to lively thinkers, not only in the shop but in 
the very world of words and figures where they formerly sat in a semi- 
intelligent trance or became wily imitators of those who seemed to 
know what they were talking about. 

There is no substitute for woodw orking as a fundamental process 
in education. It offers a sort of mental vitamin in larger measure 
than other types of work or material and affords the best possible 
center around which to group later experiences in other crafts. 

The thing to be made is, of course, uppermost in the boy’s mind, 
while the teacher may be almost entirely engrossed in the task of get- 
ting some skill into the boy’s hands, some sense of square, upright, 
level, or fine finish into his mind, or helping him to rely more on his 
backbone than upon his wishbone for getting results. Most of us 
have learned from observation that a toy elephant whittled or sawed 
out of wood is a better idea for a boy to work out than a garden 
stake, especially when there is no garden. A newsboy’s cart is proba- 
bly a better problem for a new sboy than a footstool or a medicine 
chest, and certainly involves enough difficulties to satisfy educational 
standards. 

“Never make it an exercise if you can help it” is an excellent motto 
for a teacher trained and skilled in the old school of academic work. 
“Never forget the boy in your zeal for shop practices” is equally good 
for the man of the trade who is tempted to emphasize product: and 
industrial methods with scant respect for the human element in the 
school business. Zeal for making the school like the world of indus- 
try and business may lead us into the worst of all errors, training 
mere producers instead of creators, “hands” instead of people, and 
this just as the world is discovering to its dismay that the human 
element in industry is too cramped to stay in the niche prepared 
for it by an industry, the children are potentially all right and we 
can never afford to educate any child for a smaller place than he 
can fill. Nothing less than full human satisfaction in both work and 
play can be accepted as a motive in education. 

The point is that woodworking offers a peculiarly rich experience 
in thinking and working a thing out from beginning to end, a com- 
plete artistic experience rare in our day. Even cooperative shop 
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work and specialized piecework should be clearly thought about if 
practiced in school, for in school the mind and character of the 
worker are the all-important factors in the day’s work, and his 
attitude toward social and industrial conditions may be greatly clari- 
fied by an intelligent experience in even one vocation. Let the work 
engage the whole boy in a real creative experience with all the mental 
and aesthetic reactions of which he is capable. And the boy will be 
richer all his life for the adventure in woodwork. 

Woodworking is one of the oldest and most universal of human 
activities. It would be difficult, indeed, to put out your hand any- 
where without touching wood in one form or another. The history 
of woodworking, whether expressed in architecture, in furniture, or 
in a thousand and one other ways, is inseparably tied up with the 
history of civilization. You cannot study one without becoming 
familiar with the other, and many a man to whom history meant 
something to be forgotten as soon as school days were over has found 
renewed interest of the strongest kind in the subject when tracing 
the origin of the Jacobean hutch or a William and Mary lowboy. 
That such study is cultural and educational goes without saying, and 
yet, it is only one of the byproducts of woodworking. In the develop- 
ment of the creative instinct; in the satisfaction that comes from 
accomplishment; in the refinement of taste; in the need of close 
observation and accurate perception, good judgment and careful plan- 
ning; in the opportunities for self-expression, and in the moral reac- 
tion to all this which the practice of woodworking affords, there 
is culture of the purest kind and culture in the broadest sense. Surely, 
the thoroughness and value of a person’s education may be seriously 
questioned if it does not include familiarity with so universal a 
human activity as woodworking, or with the common processes 
whereby wood has been turned into things of the utmost beauty and 
usefulness since the beginning of civilization. 

Our school curricula are composed of courses that are selected for 
the boy’s cultural value, mental discipline, informational and tech- 
nical value. The course must in some manner contribute toward the 
development of the mental equipment of the boy. He should be a 
larger individual—more competent, mentally and morally, because 
of having pursued such a subject or course of study. Do the various 
branches of woodwork contribute materially to this desirable end? 
To me “Yes” is the answer. 

While we have justly stressed the practical side of the subject and 
have insisted that our boys develop some skill and technical ability 
through their work, have we not sadly neglected the possibilities of 
training the student in other ways so that his course would give 
him a broader outlook on the life he is to lead when his school days 
are over? 

Statistics show that only a comparatively small number of our 
graduates go on to college. If our schools are to fit our boys for 
the life they are to lead as citizens in any community, should not 
every opportunity be given them to pursue courses that will make 
them more efficient and broad-minded citizens? 

Wood, being easily procured, and from its physical properties 
lending itself readily to hand-tool operations, was first used as the 
original material in which boys were taught. The same reasons 
hold true today. The introduction of the modern woodworking 
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machinery, which when properly guarded and used correctly, has 
relieved the advanced student of much tedious hand work. This 
has given him more time to spend on the design of his projects, 
which brings him into the fields of art, history, and science. No 
other subject in our school curriculum gives more opportunity in 
which to develop an appreciation of beautiful proportions, even 
though this be brought out through the use of straight lines, than 
does cabinet making. 

By handling various woods the cabinet-making course brings 
about a study and love of nature. A boy may have heard the ex- 
pression “the mighty oak” dozens of times without realizing that 
the oak really is mighty until he has become acquainted with the 
strength of the wood as he uses it. This will lead to an interest in 
the living tree and perhaps to a desire to study trees more fully. Such 
a desire might lead to a lifelong interest in botany or forestry, 
or to a true regard for nature and to an understanding of the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts in forest conservation and tree surgery. The 
scientific phase of working with woods might make more of an appeal 
to some boys than does nature study. Studying the life of a tree 
from the time the seed strikes the earth, up through its struggles 
for existence and on through the various logging and milling opera- 
tions, is a study of science in every sense of the word. 

Who can deny the valuable training in character and in citizen- 
ship that a boy receives through a well-taught course in woodwork. 
Frequent opportunities are presented to correct faulty personal habits 
that are not always discovered at opportune times in the other courses. 
The old idea of training the boy in habits of neatness, order, ac- 
curacy, and attention are still as valuable today as when the subject 
was first introduced. But in addition, new objectives have been dis- 
covered, one of which is teamwork or cooperation. 

Woodworking for deaf boys ranks among the best trades, because 
it offers a broader outlook on life than most any other trade. In 
woodwork the thought element as well as the skill element can be 
carried on side by side. Both of these phases deserve consideration, 
and it is for us who labor in this field to attempt a balance that will 
measure up to the ideals of the late Dr. L. D. Harvey, who on one 
occasion, in discussing this relationship between the thought element 
and the element of skill, said: “Members of society may be roughly 
classed into four groups: Those who think without doing, those who 
do without thinking, those who neither think nor do, and those who 
think and do because of their thinking.” This fourth class com- 
prises the productive, constructive, and organizing elements of so- 
ciety. It is the function of our schools to produce members of this 
fourth class. It must be evident to all that for the production of a 
thinking and doing individual the two forms of activity should be 
carried on side by side—the doing growing out of the thinking, and 
the thinking made clear and definite through the doing. 

In woodwork boys work off that surplus energy that characterizes 
youth, and at the same time they harness that energy in such a way as 
to get compensation. This comes in the form of material products, 
pleasure, development of health, ambition, strength of mind and 
muscle, ability to concentrate, ideas, ideals, and power to unite mind 
and hand. 
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Woodwork gives wholesome stimulus to initiative and individual- 
ity without making a clown or a dare-devil out of the boy. It de- 
velops self-respect, instead of pride, and opens up the way for clear 
thinking, earnest and efficient action, and that self-control that is 
needed to insure security and direct the life. 

Through woodwork boys reach a state of development where they 
may have a good time and furnish the entertainment themselves, 
Ability to initiate and power to construct give them a great deal of 
enjoyment. They do not have to use slang to be expressive. They 
do not have to herd with others who think that noise and bluster and 
appearance are more important than real work. 

In our schools, more than elsewhere, our boys need to see that they 
cannot live by bread alone. They need to see that they must have 
those things that develop the higher physical, mental, social, and 
moral ‘nature, in a way that qualifies for real life and not for sham. 

The boys in this country are crying out with the earnestness of 
Patrick Henry, “Give us liberty to work in wood! Give us oppor- 
tunity to unite mind and hand! Give us our right to express our- 
selves as our unfolding nature requires! Train us to construct in 
wood that we may become industrious and be fitted to take our part 
in a world where work is a necessity! Give us that which will en- 
rich our lives and enlarge our ideals! Give us wood, and in the 
future we will not only build houses but homes also; and more than 
that, we will build into this Nation of ours those things that will help 
to make it strong!” 

Impression followed by expression is the rhythm of life every- 
where in the universe; so right impression is apt to give right expres- 
sion and produce the best kind of living. 

Woodworking has a practical value to our deaf boys. It develops 
a skill which enables the boy to do many of the tasks of later life 
which he would otherwise have to employ others to do. It has an 
actual financial reward in adult life. It promotes a spirit of fellow- 
ship, friendliness, sympathy, altruism, when he works to help some- 
one else or to protect or comfort some dumb animal. Woodworking 
builds self-confidence. The boy sees his visions materialize, his plans 
and labor bear fruit. It encourages him to make decisions as a result 
of sound logic and careful reasoning, it eliminates guesswork, it gives 
him a quality of leadership and executiveness. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 3:10—-5 P. M. 
SOCIAL AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Leader: Mr. A. C. Manning, superintendent, Western Pennsylvania School. 

Participants: Dr. Frank H. Reiter, principal, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass., Mr. Robert D. Morrow, superintendent, Arizona School. Mr. Sam B. 
Craig, principal, Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman Manninea. This is the panel discussion on social and 
character development. We all recognize that our problem is the 
education of children for the purpose of preparing them to live in 
a hearing world. And those of you who are in residential schools, or 
as we have been calling them the last 120 years, institutions, recog- 
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nize the handicap that we are under in trying to overcome the insti- 
tutional atmosphere to prevent institutionalizing our children. And 
one of our greatest tasks, of course, is preparing them to live, take 
their places in the family, in the community, socially. And tied up 
inseparably with that is the question of character. 

We are fortunate in having with us this afternoon as leader in 
this discussion a man who has devoted his life to deaf people, for 
several years a teacher of the deaf, and since then a psychologist and 
friend of deaf children, spending most of his professional life in 
Pennsylvania as director of special education in the department of 
public instruction, and a year ago transferring his affections and 
allegiance to the Clarke School in Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Franx H. Rerrer. Man is by nature garrulous, and when I say 
“by nature” there are some psychologists who define this as an in- 
stinct or a tendency, an innate tendency, to express itself in the ten- 
dency of flocking and moving about in groups. Now whether this a 
composite of other tendencies or whether it is a simple urge or drive, 
it is difficult to say. There is probably something to be said on both 
sides. I think you can contend that it may be broken down into 
other accomplishments or acquisitions which man develops because 
of the kind of animal that he is. 

By that I mean that he develops speech and other forms of com- 
munication which may to some extent be responsible or account for 
this tendency to form into social groups. Man likes to collect in 
crowds. The more complex our civilization or society, the greater 
the social responsibility on the part of the individual, the more the 
group demands of those that constitute it. Thus social adequacy 
social sufficiency, or social competence has become the criterion of 
individual and social success. It is the ability to get along in the 
world on one’s own in the place in which one lives or finds himself, 

Of course, the question immediately arises, What is success; how 
shall it be defined; what are its essential characteristics? Some 
standard or criterion is necessary so that we may identify social 
sufficiency or social adequacy and social competency with success. 

Dr. Doll, of the Vineland School in New Jersey, has endeavored to 
develop a school and as a preliminary to that he took up, raised, 
these very questions. Shall we identify social competency with social 
success as it is reflected in fame or fortune? Shall we define social 
competence as the ability to manage one’s self and one’s own affairs 
independently, or should be also require some contribution to the 
welfare of others? 

Dr. Doll also recognized that social competence is affected by a 
number of factors, such as intelligence; personality; emotional sta- 
bility; skill; the opportunity which an individual has—social oppor- 
tunity, educational opportunity, and the like—of training; and prac- 
tically all the experiences that make up one’s everyday life. 

However, the social competence, social adequacy, is not to be meas- 
ured by any one of these traits alone but rather by the effective social 
uses to which these traits are put. The ultimate significance of any 
human trait is its actual capitalization for social purposes. We may 
even go so far as to say that no behavior is important except as it is 
sadiity significant. In particular we are also obliged to distinguish 
between sociality or characteristics which are required in order to 
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maintain one’s place in the group and sociability. There are many 
individuals, of course, who may be very sociable, and yet at the same 
time are not socially competent. And there are others who may be 
highly socially competent and yet at the same time not sociable at all. 

Social competence, then, must be considered at different levels, 
different intellectual levels, different occupational levels, and also 
different sociability levels. I haven’t time to discuss these different 
levels any further. I only wish to say that the scale, this social 
competency scale, which Dr. Doll has developed, has been applied to 
or used with a group of deaf children and the results have been pub- 
lished in the Annals of the Deaf, the March 1937 issue. And his 
conclusions are that there is no sex difference found for the deaf 
group. The deaf group, however, was 20 percent inferior to hearing 
subjects in social competence throughout all age levels examined. 

Now I do not want to pass judgment upon the scale nor upon 
those conclusions until I know more about this social competency 
scale. I haven’t seen it in toto, only parts of it, but the parts that 
I have seen, and the parts that I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve, I can readily understand from the observations I have made 
why our deaf children would make a low rating on some of these 
items. The scale is based entirely upon an interview with someone 
who knows the individual who is being rated. It is what either 
the mother, the teacher, or some other member of the family, or 
maybe all of these individuals, depending on the age of the indi- 
vidual, reveals. One of the items for instance is “makes telephone 
calls.” Well, for a great many of our deaf children, of course, for 
deaf children as a whole you might say, with probably few excep- 
tions, that is entirely out of the question. Another one of these 
items is “makes minor purchases and knows the value of money and 
its use.” Again by the very kind of life that our children lead, 
with the lack of opportunity for experiences of that kind, you can 
readily see that our children would score rather low on that par- 
ticular item. 

Those are just a few of the discrepancies; I don’t wish to call 
them errors, which might creep into a rating on that particular scale. 
However, I think it is very much worth while for all of us to 
examine and see whether even by suggestion there may not be some- 
thing of value in it in order to establish some standards and some 
criterion by which we may judge the social sufficiency or adequacy 
or competency of an individual. 

Of course, there are certain things which make for individual in- 
dependence, and therefore social independence. There is a certain 
time in the life of a child when that child should learn, should 
show a tendency at least toward dressing himself and taking care 
of himself in other ways. As society or civilization or course be- 
comes more complex and responsibility increases and even in differ- 
ent localities as far as going around in the community is concerned. 
For instance, it would have been much more difficult for a child to 
get around in a congested district of New York, much more difficult 
than in a rural area. So that a child, as far as taking little journeys 
from home is concerned, might be perfectly capable of doing that in a 
rural community and yet be incapable of doing that in a more con- 
gested area. And that is why Dr. Doll, of course, realizes the im- 
portance of some standard, some criterion, by which we may evaluate 
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the social behavior of children or individuals at different age levels. 

The same question arises in connection with character. What is 
character? How would you define it? What are the characteristics, 
essential characteristics, the essential earmarks of character? Now 
there are certain qualities upon which we might all agree. Punc- 
tuality, dependability, loyalty, honor, courage, integrity, sincerity, 
candidness, truthfulness, self-sacrificing spirit. 

Loyalty to what? Would we approve of the loyalty of a gangster 
to his chief? Is that a commendable character? Is honor among 
thieves a commendable character trait? Even the courage of a Jesse 
James, for instance, or of men of that type, the bandit type, are 
those commendable qualities? A lady teacher of either hearing or 
deaf children, may she smoke in public and still be of good character ? 
Or for that matter may anyone smoke and be of good character, who 
is less than 21 years of age, for instance? That is, if we know that 
some of our children, not in our presence or while they are at school, 
but say while they are on vacation during the summer months, or at 
any other time, if they smoke, does that change our opinion as to 
their character ? 

You see there are certain moral implications in some of these 
characteristics or these qualities which I have enumerated, which 
immediately raise some questions in our definition of character. And 
yet if we are to be character builders and character formers we ought 
to have a fairly clear conception of character qualities and of our 
objectives. 

How are we to teach character or sociality? Are we to set up, 
courses as some of the school systems have done? Are we to include 
in the courses of study or in the curriculum, courses in character 
development? Are we to supply texts, or rather see that texts are 
written? Shall we teach character like geography? Can we teach 
it like geography? After all in my opinion character is largely a 
byproduct and is developed only through exercise. 

You only become honorable by practicing that quality. You can 
only become punctual by practicing punctuality. And that is true of 
all of these other characteristics which I have enumerated. 

Education after all is a personal matter and is entirely individual. 
Subjectively it is a biological process which is confluent with life. 
It is the integration of personality. Objectively it makes for the 
consummation and the maintenance of normal human relationships, 
and that is the social sufficiency or social adequacy side of education. 
It is the basis of a successful social organization and an abiding 
civilization. 

Spiritually it is manifested by those qualities and characteristics 
which in summation we choose to call character and personality. 

Now, in my opinion our most advantageous approach to character 
building and to the development of social responsibility of the chil- 
dren is to make use of that quality in children which they have, the 
devotion and appreciation that they have of older people, particu- 
larly those who happen to be in the limelight, so-called heroes; make 
use of hero worship. All children are hero worshipers. As a 
matter of fact I believe we all are, and I believe it is a good trait and 
a good quality to cultivate. If we are sufficiently reflective, we can 
find within ourselves a tendency to admire certain qualities, certain 
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characteristics, in certain individuals, which we may unconsciously, 
if not exactly, imitate by something which comes close to that. 

Now if you will observe carefully hearing children, for instance, 
when they start to go to school. At the age of 6 frequently when they 
read they imitate the teacher’s voice. That is the w ay in which they 
read. You know what the voice of the teacher is like from that. 
You even know quite a good deal about the mannerisms of the teacher 
without having seen her, merely by watching the children in her class- 
room. And they want to do things, or they do things in the prepara- 
tion of their school work, the way the teacher does it. It becomes 
quite disheartening to a mother to see her child drifting away from 
her toward an individual who apparently should not have the same 
interest in the child that she has. That is the tendency which I think 
we can capitalize in teaching children or in teaching social qualities 
and character in deaf children. 

The next thing that we should do is to not be over solicitous—and 
that is also a fault of parents and probably more so a fault of ours— 
with children whom we have under our care for 24 hours of the day, 
than it is with teachers in other fields. We are too solicitous for their 
welfare, and we do not permit them to have experiences that they 
should have for fear that something might happen to them or because 
it takes too long a time for them to do it, and we can do it so much 
quicker. But as long as we do it we are the ones who benefit by it 
and the children are the losers. 

My other admonition to you would be to know when to let go and 
shift responsibility over to the child. 

A father whose son had just graduated from college, said to his 
son that life, of course, was just beginning forhim. He told him that 
he undoubtedly had learned quite a good deal in college which might | 
be of use to him, but he said to this boy, “There are two things that 
I want you to get into your mind at the very beginning, and they are 
how to control power and how to use time. And to do that Iam going. 
to buy you a new Ford. I will let you learn to drive it, and I “want 
you to drive that Ford, I want you to have a feeling of power, and I 
want you to know what it means to keep that power under control.” - 

The car was purchased and for about 2 weeks it was used for the 
transportation of the family. It just happened that commencement 
was coming along and there was going to be a party, a mixed party, 
and the boy asked the father whether he might have the car that night 
to take a girl to the en And the father thought it would be “all 
right. He got the car; it was a bright moonlight night. The father 
went to bed around 2 o'clock, had waited up ‘that long and the boy 
didn’t appear, so he went to bed and kind of dozed off. He didn’t 
want to go to sleep until the boy came in. But he did fall asleep and 
woke up with a start, and it occurred to him that he hadn’t heard the. 
whir of that motor and he got up and looked, and it was still between 
1 and half past 1 o’clock. He looked into his son’s bed:and of course | 
it was empty. He became panic stricken. He went to the phone and 
immediately called up the mother of the girl and got her all stirred 
up, and she said that the girl hadn’t come home either. So he called 
up the police station. First of all he called up all the hospitals and 
wanted to know if they had any automobile accidents, and the hos- 
pitals assured him there hadn’t been any. So he called-up the police. 
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station and related his story. There was an old hard-boiled sergeant 
at the desk that night and he said: 

“Have you looked out of the window? How bright the moon is 
shining? Have you ever seen a more beautiful night ?” 

There happened to be a honeysuckle vine outside of the window 
where this sergeant was sitting. 

“And,” he said, “the breeze is blowing in the scent of the honey- 
suckle ; and have you ever seen a more beautiful night ?” 

And he told that father to go to bed. The father did go to bed 
and in about 5 minutes the boy turned up, and the boy immediately 
became apologetic, but the father had thought it over and regained 
his composure. And the boy said, “You know that engine never pulled 
like it pulled tonight.” And he told his father where he had gone, 
that he had taken a mountain trail and with the beautiful night, 
good companionship, and plenty of power, he had just gone a little 
bit too far. That father didn’t know when to let go in spite of the 
fact that he was trying to set up a situation or establish a situation 
to teach that boy certain things which he wanted him to know as 
part of his plan of controlling his life. 

So, if we play the parts of worthy heroes, and worthy heroines, 
and if we know when to let go, I don’t think that we will have any 
difficulty in developing the proper social attitude and social character 
qualities in our children. [ Applause. ] 

Chairman Mannine. Mr. Robert D. Morrow, principal of the 
Arizona School, is the next on the program this afternoon, and we 
want this meeting to be your meeting as well as ours, we want you 
to be prepared to ask these men questions. Mr. Morrow. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
(By Rosert D. Morrow, Superintendent, Arizona School) 


After having read many books and treatises on this subject I came 
to the conclusion that many of us assume that all of our listeners 
know all about social and character development, and working on 
that assumption, we present our papers in too technical terms. If 
I may I shall be quite informal about the whole thing and assume 
that you know little or nothing about the subject. I shall go back 
to the very beginning and even give you a definition. The defini- 
tions for social and character education are innumerable; the methods 
for fostering their development are legion. Since social develop- 
ment is only one phase of character and since a man of character 
must of necessity have all of the nicer qualities which we attribute 
to the “perfect gentlemen” I shall refer to character only while dis- 
cussing this topic. Character is usually defined as the sum total of 
an individual’s traits as represented by his conduct. We frequently 
think of character as a bundle of individual desirable traits and 
forget that these traits must be integrated into a pleasing, effective 
whole; we also forget that the traits are of little value unlesg they 
carry over and have a favorable effect upon the conduct of the per- 
son who possesses them. We often find a person with a few fine 
traits, but unless they are integrated and directed they are of little 
value. We have a blind darky in our school who is very fond of 
others, also very thoughtful. Last Christmas he tried, unsuccess- 
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fully, to borrow money from several sources. He happened to be 
in one of the supervisor’s rooms and happened to find a dollar bill 
in the desk drawer—he took the dollar. I doubt if any dollar spent 
during the Christmas holidays in 1936 bought more gifts. When 
I questioned him, he said, “Mr. Morrow, I didn’t mean any harm, 
honest I didn’t, I just borrowed it. You said in chapel if we wanted 
to be really happy this Christmas to do something for someone else 
and I was just being nice to my poor old aunty and remembering 
some of my friends.” This boy had some very fine traits but his 
character was not well rounded. During the past few years volumes 
have been written on every phase of this most interesting subject. 
However, many of us shy away from it because experts in the field 
are prone to use too many technical terms in discussing the subject. 
We have a lot of fancy names for character and social development 
but what we really mean; is that we want our boys and girls to be 
good and we want them to grow up into fine men and women. We 
want them to be courteous, polite, and thoughtful, and to possess all 
the other traits and characteristics usually attributed to good 
character. 

When some of us were kids we used to say “When we grow up we 
don’t want to have to work like ma and pa.” We can only hope 
that the children of the coming generation do not grow up feeling 
that they don’t want to act like ma and pa. We cannot fool 
children, we must be genuine. Our responsibility to this generation 
of growing boys and girls is in direct ratio to our opportunities for 
service and such opportunities for service in schools for the deaf are 
unlimited. 

We probably all agree that good character is an essential factor in 
the life of every happy, successful individual, and we also agree 
that we should have a definite program for developing it. If an 
effective program is to be worked out the selection of personnel can- 
not be overemphasized. The program itself should contain well- 
outlined, well-planned work, and should provide a type of environ- 
ment which would encourage the children in self-expression and 
participation in a variety of social activities. They should be en- 
couraged to work for ends which are worthy and which are best for 
the whole group. When the program has been set up the children 
should have an opportunity to practice what they have learned. 
Every school for the deaf represented at this convention is carrying 
out some program in character education. The program may follow 
a definite course of study in a highly organized school or may be a 
hit-or-miss plan which is followed loosely by interested individuals 
on a small school staff. 

When many of us were kids the direct method was the only method 
used in character education. We learned slogans and sang songs; 
learned about great men who were always good; we wrote essays 
and made posters; we listened to chapel talks, and we knew our 
catechism; “we were afraid to go to hell,” and “were stirred up 
dreadfully to seek God.” Hutchin’s code, the golden-deed period, the 
five-point plan, the Iowa plan, knighthood-of-youth plan, progress 
city, and other devices were developed. Although the indirect 
method of teaching character education was used by some of our 
early philosophers, it did not come into popular use until recent 
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years. George’s Junior Republic, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
4-H clubs, and student council are only a few of the indirect methods: 
which all of us use. Although the trend in recent years has been 
to use indirect methods, both methods have their place. They have 
the same aims and ideals, are interdependent and, in my mind. 
inseparable. 

Recent surveys would indicate that the teacher’s influence upon 
her pupils has been overestimated. This may be true, but I still 
contend that the members of any school staff are its greatest asset or 
its greatest liability. On every staff there are teachers and super- 
visors who are doing more harm than good and many a misfit domes- 
tic sows the seed of discontent which may form a basis for faulty 
character. In discussing personnel, and this is my particular pet, we 
shouldn’t neglect the superintendents and department heads. We 
are frequently reminded about the responsibilities of the teacher, 
what she owes her superintendent, and so forth, but seldom hear ¢ 
single statement about the superintendent’s duties. If we are busy 
with legislatures, budgets, schedules, we may forget to keep an ap- 
»0intment and also fail to send our regrets; what can we say to the 
oy or girl who “forgets”? We can’t go to a literary society meeting 
10 minutes late and expect teachers and pupils to be punctual. If 
we forget to shave today we can’t be too critical if an underpaid 
teacher isn’t neat and well dressed or if a busy boy doesn’t shine his 
shoes or take his nails out of mourning. If we take the basketball 
team to town and keep one eye on the speedometer and the other on 
the rear vision mirror as we break a few traffic laws, we’ll have little 
or nothing to say to those boys if they worry more about getting 
caught than about doing some wrong. All of you know the old 
poem : 

I cannot steal, I cannot lie, 

Indeed my sins amount to naught, 
Though cordially the reason why 
Is, I’m afraid of being caught. 

As superintendents we often keep poor teachers, undesirable em- 
ployees on our staff because we either don’t want to perform an 
unpleasant task or we do want to leave well enough alone. On the 
other hand we fail to give praise, constructive criticism, promotion 
to a worthy individual who is doing a fine piece of work. We often 
form good plans and advance good ideas only to let them drop in 
the hurry and rush of everyday life. These are only a few illustra- 
tions of instances in which some of us may be falling down on the 
job, and perhaps, unconsciously be developing bad rather than good 
character in our boys and girls. 

If I do my part and have the right kind of people, people of 
character, on my staff I shall not worry too much about social and 
character development in our pupils, because I shall have a group 
who are utilizing every opportunity to develop right attitudes and 
right ideals in the children with whom they work. Teachers of 
literature, art, vocational work, social science, in fact, all of my 
teachers will teach ideals, will develop all kinds of good traits in 
their pupils—honesty and care in self-checking and self-grading, 
neatness and method, skill and economy, cleanliness, courage, co- 
operation. Shops and classrooms will. be neat and orderly. All 
projects will be completed. 
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We feel that we are making progress in social and character edu- 
cation at the Arizona school, although we do not follow a definite 
course of study. 

1. The teachers have taken their classes on innumerable trips; have 
entertained and been entertained at picnics, dinners, and parties. 
Occasionally these jaunts have interferred with the regular routine 
of the school but we feel that they are a fine thing—the teachers 
learn more about their pupils in one afternoon or evening of fun 
than they would in 3 months in the classrooms. 

2. Teachers study the social and biological heredity of their pupils, 
know their weaknesses and strength, limitations, and potentialities. 

3. A big-sister program has been beneficial to both older and 
younger girls—leadership and followership have been developed. 

4. Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl activities have helped us in many 
ways—camps especially have helped develop respect for other’s prop- 
erty, no-trespassing signs, and so forth. Camp cleanliness, fire pre- 
vention, develop right attitudes and habits. 

5. Student participation in all school affairs: (a) Care of class- 
rooms, (/) care of dormitories, (¢) care of grounds, (d) planning 
parties, picnics, chapet exercises, programs. Children have a greater 
respect for property, and a new realization that many activities re- 
quire good hard work. 

6. Intramural sports—all students participating. 

7. Home-room activities. 

8. Literary societies, reading clubs, and so forth. 

9. Patrol system in dormitory, sports, dining room, school, We 
frequently find that we are overworking our good leaders. 

10. Special programs for special days and occassions. Book-week 
program was especially good this year. 

11. Sunday school and religious training—partly done by school, 
but churches cooperate. 

12. Character education in relation to all subjects taught. 

13. Pep meetings and assemblies are very helpful in developing 
school loyalty. 

14. Individual counseling by the dean of girls and the superintend- 
ent brought fine results. 

15. Classes in health and hygiene. 

16. Conferences on health, hygiene, personal cleanliness. We feel 
that it is just as important for a boy or girl to brush their teeth or 
shine their shoes as it is for them to learn the Twenty-third Psalm or 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 

17. Personal freedom in speech, dress, and conduct have developed 
right attitudes and a sense of responsibility in our boys and girls. 

18. Punishment—control is indirect as far as possible but when 
necessary we use a direct method of control for rebellious, mischie- 
vous, vicious children. Punishment and reward must fit individual 
cases, 

One day last winter our young daughter came home and informed 
us that she had been elected president of the Be Kind to Animals Club 
and she was quite upset. We tried to explain to her that her friends 
had honored her when they had elected her president. She said, 
“Yes; but I don’t know what a president is supposed to do.” When 
dealing with boys and girls we are so apt not to let them know 
where they are going or what they are supposed to do. 
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To assure the success of our school program for social and character 
development we must take great care in selecting a staff; we must 
have a definite program; provide the right kind of environment; 
develop a critical attitude in our students and also the ability to 
judge; develop desirable social qualities—provide an opportunity 
for their practice; and we have to know what we want and the 
direction we want to take. 

McKown tells us that “the byproducts of the curriculum have be- 
come their main products and usually there will be no moral lesson 
learned if none is taught.” In conclusion I give the following 
quotation from the Golden Sayings of Epictetus: 

A guide, on finding a man who has lost his way, brings him back to the 
right path—he does not mock and jeer at him and then take himself off. You 
also must show the unlearned man the truth, and you will see that he will 
follow. But so long as you do not show it to him, you should not mock, but 
rather feel your own incapacity. 

Chairman Mannina. We shall now hear from Mr. Craig, principal 
of the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sam B. Cratc. May I at this time express my appreciation to Dr. 
Reiter and Superintendent Morrow for the splendid manner in which 
they have handled this topic. 

I think, if it is agreeable to the audience, I will simply review one 
or two points and add my approval and emphasis, and then throw 
the meeting open to the public, 

The topic of this meeting has dealt with social training and charac- 
ter. There might be several terms to cover that. It frequently is 
called character education. There is no doubt in our minds but 
what it is a valuable thing. We need it in our children. In the past 
we have been accustomed to thinking of this training as being a 
function of the home or church or other institutions, but we see the 
schools taking it over, and year by year the schools seem to be taking 
over more of the duties of the home. That may be due to conditions, 
changing times, or what not. But whether we like it or not, we are 
school people and we have to assume a certain responsibility. 

I like to think of these terms “social training” and “character educa- 
tion” not as phases of education, but education itself. The training 
of children, the development of children, is certainly tied up with 
these topics, and they are the all-important part. 

I would like to stop also to compliment ourselves. I have a strong 
feeling that our schools for the deaf have done some good and when 
all other things are equal I think you will have to say that our deaf 
children have received some very valuable training. To what can we 
credit this? My assumption is that it is to the strong personnel, 
people who have been devoted to their task, who have given their 
time and their energy, their love, to their work. 

I want to heartily agree with both of the previous speakers that 
one of the most important phases of our training is the personnel 
of the school. By the personnel I do not mean the classroom teachers 
alone. I think the superintendent must be enthusiastic about the train- 
ing of the child, that he must have in mind the development of the 
child rather than the teaching of the subject; that it isn’t the manage- 
ment of the institution entirely, but it is the development of future 
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citizens that he really is interested in; that enthusiasm cannot be kept 
in his office alone but must go clear through his entire staff; that 
his teachers must have the same vision, the same ideals, and the group 
must be working as a whole. By te: achers I do not mean those people 
who are conducting the recitations in the classrooms. They must be 
your people working with your children 24 hours out of the day, your 
supervisors or your coaches or whatever you like to call them. I 
hope some day we will not make a distinction between the groups. 

Aside from the personnel I would like to mention the program. 
Now we speak of a program of character education. That takes me 
back to my first definition that character training and development 
is education. I do not like the idea of setting aside one period a day 
for the development of certain character habits or certain lessons that 
are supposed to leave an impression upon the child. I think it has 
to be a constant ofhate Your teachers must be a group of opportunists, 
ever alert to the time or occasion when they can choose an opportunity 
or see an opportunity to give a child a certain ideal that we consider 
as part of his character development. 

I do not want to belittle certain agencies that we have in the 
school—may I call them agencies—they are your clubs, your pro- 
grams, that offer an opportunity to bring out certain training, es- 
pecially social training. I think all of our ‘schools have them in their 
program. ‘They are not to be minimized at all. You might include 
your Scouting group, your sports, your chapel exercises, and dra- 
matics. Some of them are especially well adapted to character 
training, and some of them especially, possibly, to social training. 

I am afraid at times our enthusiasm for records and success in 
certain of our sports groups might do as much damage as good, and 
possibly we overlook the opportunity to do good and ther efore neglect 
the child. 

IT would like to suggest, too, that the cooperation of the local 
agencies in communities where it is possible, be enlisted. Of course, 
our school is located in Washington where we have very well de- 
veloped activities in the city, playground activities, teams, various 
club teams, Scouting, Girl Scouts, and various organizations. Closer 
cooperation on those groups has a great bearing on the social train- 
ing of our children. If our schools are going to train our children 
to } go out into the community and take a part with their playmates 
and, later on, associate with adults, I think that then perhaps we have 
done a bit of fine social training for them in the more common-sense 
use of the term. [Applause. | 

Chairman Mannrne. I wonder if we should go on longer with this 
program. I am sure you would all like to ask questions and I am 
sure there are people here who are authorities on the subject, who 
would like to make suggestions, but you have had a full day. Those 
in charge of making the convention program have considered this 
subject: ‘of sufficient ‘importance to devote 2 hours to it, this period 
and another on Friday morning. Let us adjourn now and come back 
Friday morning rested and fresher, and we will thrash it out. 

(The panel discussion adjourned at 4:30 p. m.) 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVES ENTERTAINED AT DINNER—7 P. M. 








Superintendent and Mrs. Victor O. Skyberg entertained in honor 
of school executives who were in attendance at the convention. A 
sumptuous dinner was served in the dining room at Fanwood. Mr. 
Skyberg acted as toastmaster. A cordial welcome was extended to 
the group by Lt. Col. Robert McCurdy Marsh, president of the board 
of directors of the New York school. Mr. Frank M. Driggs, super- 
intendent of the Utah School for the Deaf, and president of the 
conference of executives, responded, after which brief addresses were 
made by Dr. Harris Taylor, president of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf; Dr. Thomas F. Fox, editor of the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal; Dr. Percival Hall, president, Gallaudet College; Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent of the Maryland school and acting 
president of the convention; Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, superintend- 
ent of the California school; and Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of 
the Tennessee school and vice president of the conference. 

Several selections were rendered by a male chorus composed of 
members of the Fanwood faculty, and a vocal duet by Mr. Skyberg 
and Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent of the Minnesota school, 
lent much mirth to the occasion; words so aptly set to music having 
originated in the fertile mind of Mr. Elstad. 

A moving-picture film entitled “The Deaf Boy and His Education,” 
showing the activities of the Fanwood school, was thoroughly enjoyed. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 238, 1937 
VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL 8:45 TO 11:30 A. M. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCURSIONS 


Printing instructors, to New York School of Printing, Mr. W. A. Renner, 
guide, New York school. 

All other industrial instructors, to “A Sheltered Workshop,” at Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled. 


PANEL DISCUSSION, 9:40 TO 10:35 A.M 
THE NEW YORK PLAN 


Presiding, Dr. Harris Taylor, president, Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

The New York plan: Mr. Joseph J. Endres, New York State Education 
Department, presiding. 

1. Affecting the State: Mr. Endres. 

2. Affecting the schools: 

(a) The New York school, Supt. Victor O. Skyberg. 
(b) The Lexington school, Supt. C. D. O’Connor. 
(c) The St. Joseph’s school, Supt. Hanna Miller. 

Dr. Harris Tartor. Please give attention. 

We have this morning a panel discussion of what is known as the 
New York plan. This is outlined by the State Education Depart- 
ment of New York, and it is outlined by the head of the Bureau 
of the State Department in Albany that deals with the deaf, the 
hard of hearing, the blind and partly sighted, and other handi- 
capped persons. This plan is one that has been previously outlined. 
The teachers in New York are familiar with it, but people at a 
distance are not, and it will be ably presented by ‘those who take it 
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up from the various points of view; and even those who are not 
in New York will find it well worth study, I think. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Joseph J. Endres, chief 
of the physically handicapped children’s bureau. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Josepu J. Enpres. I think the fact that Dr. Taylor was up so 
late last night was to my benefit this morning because he was very 
mild in his introduction. 

The subject that is presented this morning is of course of much 
interest to those of us here in New York State, and we hope of 
interest to the States of the Nation. It has not been my good fortune 
to attend all the meetings of the convention thus far, but I have 
tried to get to quite a number, and they have been significant to me 
because of certain related thoughts that seem to be spun all through 
the whole program. By related thoughts I mean relating the past 
with the present. 

It is not my purpose this morning to go into any of the details of 
other discussions but I think that we have an opportunity here to 
bring to the front a situation which deals with the education of deaf 
children in all of its phases. We are, in this State, living through a 
transitory period. Without attempting to give dates or times, it is 
true that New York State has been supporting a program for the 
education of the deaf for a great many years. The programs have 
been operated at all times I ‘believe by what we call our residential 
schools for the deaf. These schools are operated independently by 
boards of directors, a the relationship with the State 1s cooperative 
in terms of accepting these children for educational purposes. It 
was felt a few years ago that in place of having all of the schools 
attempt a complete program on their own, that it might be more 
advisable to do some further segregation in terms of specific types 
of training, particularly for the older children, 

IT presume that when that matter was first brought up it seemed 
to those who had it under discussion to be somewhat revolutionary 
in terms of the past, but the splendid part of it was that all of the 
superintendents of the seven schools in this State, meeting around 
the table, discussed the program and their differences, and came to 
some very definite agreements. And those are that certain schools 
in this State shall become converted to straight vocational training 
programs for the older children. Other schools will devote their 
major emphasis to higher education, as we think of it in terms of 
secondary or high- school education. 

As I see this work in my first year in connection with it, I can well 
understand that that was a marked achievement in the progress of 
the education of the deaf. I can only tell you that in dealing with 
the group of superintendents across this State during this past year, 
and I am positive that when the superintendents made up their mind 
4 years ago to convert the program as I have indicated, really meant 
it: There has been the finest attitude on the part of the different 
ones to constantly strive and at times against great difficulties and 
hardships, financial and otherwise, to put this program into motion. 

The fact of the matter is that the program, because of situations 
in New York City, and this is most interesting, has been made 
effective and is effective at the present time. 

Before introducing the members of the panel who will give you a 
more intimate picture of what is happening in that regard, I want 
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first to call your attention to two or three other significant things 
that are coming about as a result of recent legislation 1 in this State. 

Two years ago the legislature passed an amendment to the public- 
health law, requiring all doctors to report children under 6 years of 
age who they found with severely impaired hearing, to report those 
children to the State commissioner of health, who in turn is directed 
by the same law to report these children to the State commissioner of 
education, who is expected to notify the parents as to the nearest 
school which will meet the educational needs of these children. As 
far as the health side of the program is concerned, that actually did 
go into motion and we were finding, during this past year, that the 
commissioner of health was sending to us a number of children, 
usually around 3 years of age, between 3 and 6, and that we had no 
provision in our present law for them. In addition to that we were 
confronted with another new law that was passed at the same session 
2 years ago, which required an annual testing of the hearing of all 
public- school children in the St ate; and our State census law requires 
that an annual enumeration of all physically handicapped children 
between birth and 18 years of age, be made. 

Tying those two things together it means, I believe, that we are 
going to have this coming year a much more comprehen: sive screening 
and cross- sectioning of all of the school children of this State than 
has ever happened before, because it is no longer just a gesture in the 
way of a law. The legislature at this past session actually appro- 
priated money for the purpose of audiometer equipment, and money 
for a special audiometer technician to supervise and direct this work 
throughout the public schools of the State. I believe that out of 
that we are going to get a sampling of needy children who, according 
to the program that we have available in this State at the present 
time, will probably have to be cared for through the residential 
schools, 

I mention those two things chiefly to have you know that even 
though we seem to have made considerable progress in this discussion 
that is before us for the morning, its picture is already drawn for 
additional progress in the way of finding and routing of children. 
It is a happy circumstance, I believe, that this work is centered as it 
is, in the bureau of which I have charge, for a number of reasons, 
but particularly because of the fact that we are able to look at all 
sides of the problem of the physically handicapped child. And if 
children are reported who have just a slight impaired hearing, it is 
our job of course to try to work with them for adjustment. If the 
hearing loss is a little greater, it is still our job to work with them 
for educational adjustment. And if the problem becomes one of the 
residential schools, we will have them of course right at hand to 
arrange for the children to go there. 

The question of accepting children in the residential schools down 
to the age of 3 is still altogether too new to say too much about, 
but those of you who have had the opportunity of seeing the demon- 
stration of the group from St. Marys School, Buffalo, will have a 
realization of some of the things that seemingly are "quite impos- 
sible as far as the preschool child is concerned in this general 
program. 

Our work in the State Department, of course, is very largely a 
coordinating function process. It is true that we have the money 
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and the purse strings in relation to this program, but that has been 
going on for so long that I don’t believe any of us are particularly 
Tooking at that part of the program although, of course, as I said 
earlier in one of my short talks, it does cost money to do certain 
things and, therefore, we have to be interested in money. 

So much for a preface to this, and the time also is rapidly running 
on and I am going to turn the meeting over, calling upon the dif- 
ferent persons who are listed on the program, asking if they will 
devote the remaining time between them in terms of discussing their 
particular plans as they relate to the New York plan. And when you 
hear all three you will have heard the entire formulation of the 
New York State plan. 

Some of us had the pleasure of being with Mr. Skyberg last eve- 
ning. To those of you who didn’t, I must say that you missed a 
very delightful evening. I came away with a mixed feeling of 
pride and. happiness and I felt that my shoulders were just a little 
bit heavier because I had gone back so far in the history of the 
education of the deaf. It impressed me so much that I feel that 
I have a little more to do this morning than to just be an introducer, 
because I have been in the program or associated with it so little in 
the span of time, that I really have no right to say anything. How- 
ever, I will say this to you, that you all “have a treat in store when 
you have an opportunity to just see the movie that Mr. Skyberg has 
created with some of his staff and some of the boys during this past 
year. It, in itself, is a splendid portrayal of the activ ity program 
that is going on there at present. And I take great pleasure in 
presenting to you Mr. Victor Skyberg, principal “of the Fanwood 
School, who will tell us about their phase, which deals exclusively 
with deaf boys. Mr. Skyberg. 

Mr. Vicror O. Sxyperc. Mr. Endres, ladies, and gentlemen, it was 
very fortunate for the initial operation of the plan which we have 
developed that we had, within a given small area, the three major 
aspects of the education of the deaf, vocational education for boys, 
vocational education for girls, and advanced academic education. 

Now, you know the way we get at these things is principally this: 
We make up our minds to do it. 

It would seem a very simple thing to convert a coeducational 
institution into one for boys or for girls. Mr. O’Connor can tell 
you about the problems involved when it came to converting his 
activities into one for girls, and I will try to tell you about the ‘boys. 
In spite of the fact that the vocational-educational program of Fan- 
wood School had produced some very astonishing results, it was 
limited. We had only four major vocations. We had printing, 
carpentry, cabinetmaking, sign painting, and general art. 

Now, of course, art covers a multitude of activities of the voca- 
tional and commercial-art group. When we began working with 
these older boys we felt that we must fasten our thought on two 
things—one was the boy’s interest and the other was the practical 
application of that interest. In order to get the thing under way 
we approached it from the hobby angle, what were the boys’ hobbies, 
what did they like to do. They all w vanted to work with automobiles 
or fool around electricity. They all wanted to do a little pho- 
tography. So we operated it that way, not necessarily from the 
practical application, but focusing on the interest. These older boys 
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are hard to keep in school anyway; they want to go out and move 
around or get a job. But the interesting thing is this, that after 
we got the thing under way our regular attendance has been, I 
should say, 25 percent better than it was under the old plan with 
the coeducational institution. 

Now when it comes to the practical outlet, we divided our activi- 
ties into the four major occupations, the four major fields. That 
is, the foods—there are probably more people engaged in the food 
industry than any other industry. Just stop to think of its ramifi- 
cations, from breakfast coffee to midnight highball; just think of it. 
We wanted to break into that. Dr. Lewis Wilson, our deputy com- 
missioner of education in Albany, under whose immediate super- 
vision we all are, made this remark: “In spite of the fact that there 
is more food eaten in the State and city of New York probably than 
any other section of the country, there isn’t a school of baking.” 
And in a discussion with Dr. Wilson we thought that this was 
probably an activity where we might go in and do something, and 
we have done it. We have a splendid little school of baking. Now 
it has ramifications which we will build up as we go along, but this 
is the initial impact. 

Then we have the shelter field. There is our carpentry and cabinet- 
making and interior finishing not only metal and cement—brick and 
stone are coming into the picture and we expect to operate that way. 
We have the clothing industry. We used to have a tailor shop 
that did all the patching and mending and cleaning and pressing, 
but we didn’t have the actual construction of an article of clothing 
from the very cloth to the finished article. And we have, just by 
tackling the thing from a practical viewpoint, secured the interest 
of some mighty fine boys in sitting down on a table and doing 
tailoring, getting away from the other messy side that they always 
felt was tied up with a tailor shop. 

Then we have communication. That takes in printing, auto 
mechanics, and photography. Looking at it from those major 
aspects you can appreciate how the thing would open up and spread 
as you begin to study. When we began we had four vocational 
activities. We have today 20 vocational activities under these four 
major headings. 

When I came to New York our salaries for vocational teachers 
were just a little over $4,000 a year in those activities I first men- 
tioned. Today our expenditures for salaries alone are $24,000. 
When you had four major activities and you had, say, a graduating 
class of 30 boys, there would be 7 or 8 printers, and 8 or 9 carpenters, 
and soon. We had a load which, if conditions were right, would be 
absorbed, but we had a wall of numbers standing against the pos- 
sibility of securing employment. Today we had a graduating class 
of 40, distributed into these 20 activities, 2 or 8 to an activity, 
simplifying the possibility of placement very much. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, out of those 40 boys to be graduated, or rather that we 
graduated yesterday afternoon up at school, 18 of them were already 
working before they graduated. We were able to locate them be- 
cause of our placement service, put them out on training on the job, 
and settle them down, and when they have succeeded we call them 
back on graduation day and give them their certificate. In other 
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words the successful employment on the job was made a condition of 
graduation—and it is working. 

When it comes to the question of the physical adjustment, there we 
just didn’t know what to do. We were scattered from One Hundred 
and Sixty-third to One Hundred and Sixty-fifth Street and from 
the basement to the attic, all over those buildings. We had a shop 
here, there, and everywhere, and anybody that wants to go up and 
see them in operation might be prepared to spend a day simply walk- 
ing around from one room to another. Because of our plan to move 
to White Plains we didn’t attempt to do what we might have done, 
build a vocational school building. We have that in prospect for 
the coming year. 

The question of equipment was a very expensive one. We have 
spent just as much for equipment as we are now spending for voca- 
tional salaries, and that is only a beginning. We are getting along 
on the barest requirements for the activities. 

Now I will say something about the teaching staff. It was a prob- 
lem to know where to find teachers that would meet the requirements 
of our program. Now we are very fortunate in this State—I have 
already mentioned Dr. Wilson’s position as Deputy Commissioner of 
Vocational Education—we have the greatest vocational training pro- 
gram and operating program in the world I believe, and under that 
program we are producing teachers, better qualified I believe than 
anywhere else in the United States. Of course, we have to pick men. 
You know how it is when you work with the deaf, you either fit or you 
don’t; there is no halfway measure about it. And we had to pick out 
men who would fit. We have secured in practically every instance a 
man who from early childhood or young manhood has had a very 
sound background of vocational experience. Subsequent to that he 
has managed to qualify for the teacher-training program of the State 
and by getting the right combination of personality factors and train- 
ing and education together, we have selected, I think, as fine a group 
of teachers as you will find anywhere in the United States. We have 
a hard time holding onto them. They are so good that other schools 
around the city hear about them and come up and look them over 
and take them away from us. We can’t meet conditions of salaries 
paid outside. But the men that we have gathered around us now are 
devoted to their work, they have the interest of the child at heart, they 
are approaching the thing from a personal angle. Every single child 
isa problem. Here is a job to be done. Now ‘Tet’s find a way “to do it. 

We begin our sifting program in the general shop where these 
younger boys of 13 or 14 or 15 pass through a series of vocational 
tests by a half a year program on printing, for instance, and wood- 
working, and metalworking—and we find out what the boy likes to 
do. Very often we don’t agree with him when he comes to tell us 
about what he likes to do, but we do find out what the boy is fitted 
for, and then we strive as best we can toward that line of training. 

Every program must be an individual-training program. That 
was the secret of the vocational rehabilitation activities of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the activities for the soldiers. And I want to say that 
for the men and women who took part in the old Federal Board of 
Vocational Education and the Rehabilitation Service of the Federal 
Government for the ex-service men, that it was the finest training 
ground for a, vocational expert that I have ever seen. 
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I approached this problem with deaf children just about as we 
had to do it with the ex-service men. It was an unknown situation. 
We had no facilities, no teachers, we had no program; we simply had 
to get down to rock bottom and build it up, and we have attempted 
to approach the problem of the deaf child from that same angle. 

Now my time is up and I am going to stop. [Applause.] 

Mr. JoserH Enpres. I know that when these people get into an ex- 
tensive discussion of a subject it is very difficult to stop, but once again 
we are regulated by time, and I want to allow everyone a chance. 

Mr. Skyberg has given you a pretty fair word picture of the pro- 
gram that they have under way at his school. Now, to balance off 
that program and tell you what we are attempting to do for the girls 
from a vocational angle, I am going to call on Mr. O’Connor, super- 
intendent of the Lexington School. It is a great pleasure, Mr. 
O'Connor. 

Mr. C. D. O’Connor. Mr. Endres, ladies, and gentlemen, I com- 
plained rather extensively last night to Dr. Taylor about his changing 
this hour. I had made all plans for this week and one of those plans 
was to prepare my thoughts on Thursday for the Friday morning 
panel on this discussion, and Dr. Taylor said, “Oh, pshaw, I have got 
up many times and talked for 30 minutes without saying a thing, and 
you can surely get up and do that for 10 or 15 minutes.” 

So Mr. Endres has allowed me 10 minutes and I will try to give 
you as complete a picture as possible of the Lexington School as it 
stands today. Three years ago, when the plan was first put into 
effect, Dr. Taylor was then the principal and I was there at the time 
also with him, helping him, and we effected the first exchange of 
pupils in this plan, 35 pupils, some of which went to the New York 
School and some to Saint Joseph’s School, older and younger, 
respectively. That was our baptism, you might say, into this picture. 
Two years ago at this time we began making plans for another and 
most extensive transfer where we would exchange completely, with 
the exception that we did retain at the Lexington School 32 small 
boys under the age of 9. We now have 16. What the future is in 
that respect we do not know. But this affected a hundred or more of 
our pupils, which meant that Mr. Skyberg and I would exchange as 
many as a hundred or 120 pupils. 

Now, this presented very serious problems. We tried to anticipate 
them. Among them were the following. The social problems. We 
had to face and we did face the problem of dissatisfaction from 
certain angles; that is, the dissatisfaction of the children and the 
parents. That we anticipated, and we met it. 

The second social problem was the problem of absorbing the chil- 
dren into a new system, which is not an easy matter. You know how 
it is if you transfer a child from one school to another, regardless of 
the status or desirability of the school. 

Another question was the sociological question of whether it was 
right to accept the responsibility of separating continuously the boys 
from the girls. The physical problems that confronted us were the 
present tremendous changes that would have to be made in the physi- 
cal set-up of our various institutions, and particularly I think in 
terms of the Lexington School, because it is a cracker box jammed full 
of activities, and we find every year something else we have to add to 
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our program. Where to put it? We can’t go into the attic because 
it isn’t fireproof. We can’t go into the basement because it is full of 
things. We can’t go up because the structure won’t hold any more 
floors, and we can’t expand laterally because there are streets on all 
sides of us. 

We had to get rid of our printing shop, our carpenter-shop equip- 
ment, our sign-painting equipment, and recast the whole thing. 

Personnel—we had to let teachers go, teachers that had been with 
us for a long time, that couldn’t be absorbed into a girl’s program. 
We had to engage new teachers. We had curriculum problems. We 
had to expand. We must expand our program. ‘That we knew. 
Our program was very good as it stood, but it was not on an in- 
tensive or intensified vocational level. We had the problems as far 
as curricula were concerned also, and had educational problems of 
answering these questions—What are you going to do about con- 
tinuing our high academic level? Can you maintain a vocational 
school also in ‘harmony, simultaneously? Will you continue your 
teacher-training program ? All of those were presented to us in 
advance and worried us a good deal. 

What has happened? I will try briefly to cover that in 5 minutes. 
In connection with the social adjustments, I may say, and I think 
Mr. Skyberg will agree with me completely, that the adjustment of 
the pupils i in all places where they have gone, to the various schools, 
has been surprisingly pleasing. It has ‘amazed all of us how well 
pupils have adjusted themselves. As a matter of fact we had more 
of a problem in connection with the parents than with the children. 
The children responded quite well to the change after a while. Natu- 
rally it took some time to absorb them into the new picture. The 
parents at the Lexington School, and the children, have cooperated 
to become a part of our picture, and I think one of the most impor- 
tant factors in bringing this about has been our regular parent- 
teacher meetings. We hold them three or four times each year on a 
Sunday evening, at which the parents and the teachers meet, and 
we have a general program. Then we have our child-study meetings 
which meet twice a month, to which the parents of the children 
under 12 come one Wednesday, and those over 12 the next Wednes- 
day, at noon, Those two things have been most important, the most 
important next to our general program, in absorbing these people 
into our picture, because that was necessary re egardless | of the loyalty 
that any child or parent may have to any other school, if they wish 
to get the best out of any school for their child they must become a 
part of that particular picture, no matter where they go. 

The social question of separation was met in this manner, that the 
children all go home week ends, and in that manner they have suffi- 
cient contact with boys to maintain a pretty fair equilibrium in that 
respect. In addition it has been our pleasure to arrange interschool 
parties between the schools, which has helped a great deal to present 
a normal structure there. 

I missed the Jacksonville convention because of this. I made a 
date to go this day and the next day, and so forth, and eventually 
gave it up. We remodeled our vocational department completely that 
summer, spending approximately $15,000 on the internal changes, 
buying equipment, and revising the structure, and in the process 
increased what we had prev iously for both boys and girls in voca- 
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tional work by one-third, which was significant and which has had 
great effect in bringing about a very effective program. 

In personnel I am very happy to say that all the teachers that 
had to leave us found very satisfactory positions, one in another 
field, two or three in the teaching field, and one of them went with 
Mr. Skyberg, I am very happy to say. The counselors also likewise 
found placements. To meet our adjustments in expanding our pro- 
gram we were forced to go out into the field and find new teachers. 
Previously we had one full-time girls’ vocational instructor, with 
three part-time instructors. The picture changed and today we have 
eight full-time instructors for girls alone, three half-time instructors, 
and a very capable principal of the vocational department—almost 
too much to digest in the way of growth in 2 years. 

But there it stands and ‘it has worked ver y pleasingly in that 
respect. In other words you can get from that statistical presenta- 
tion a slight idea of what change has occurred in the girls’ voca- 
tional instruction and curriculum possibilities in our school in 214 
to 3 years. 

There is the question of continuing the high academic level that 
the Lexington school has had for many, many years. I determined, 
guided by Dr. Taylor, that that should never be sacrificed, and in- 
stead of reducing our academic structure we have increased it and 
it has been possible to have both. We have our cake and eat it, too. 
Our philosophy and policy in connection with our vocational pro- 
gram is that every child shall finish the eighth grade and in the 
process shall take 414 hours of academic work and 114 hours of 
vocational. Immediately upon finishing the eighth grade they must 
return for 1 full year of intensive voc ational training—at least 1 
year; they usually take 2. During that year they have 5 hours of 
vocational work and 1 hour of related wor k, vocational adjustment, 
which course has been most effective in effecting good placements in 
the field. 

I won’t go into the activities of our department because time does 
not permit, but we have a plan which calls for the circulation 
of all the pupils in the vocational end every 3 months, and during 
each 3-month period they have one major and two minors, and in 
their major—which may be power machinery the first quarter, and 
home making in the second—they spend 2 hours a day in the shop. 
And in the minors they spend 1 hour each day. 

The question oftentimes arises, Has it been successful? The an- 
swer is, “by all means.’ 

I say we are very grateful to the State department of education 
for making it possible for us to develop a program which in my 
estimation is the finest, presents the finest opportunity for voca- 
tional training for girls, and I cannot express too deeply the grati- 
tude of my board of trustees, and particularly my pupils, who are 
well placed in industry, for this opportunity. Thank you. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Enpres. In order to have you know that we have not gone 
completely “haywire” on the subject of vocational endeavor, that this 
question of vocational training is a very sincere effort to do more 
intensively what has been done in the past for these young people 
before they are discharged out into the world, to seek a job, we are in- 
terested in those who can go further. In fact one of the interesting 
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things that I see ahead of me in the administration of this work 
is to determine how many of these children can be advanced beyond 
the eighth-grade level, how many can benefit and profit by the way 
of higher education, and subsequently find adjustments in types of 
occupation which are prohibitive perhaps for those who cannot go 
beyond the seventh- or eighth-grade level. So that in order to com- 
pensate for that phase of the program, I am going to ask Dr. Miller, 
who is the superintendent of St. Josephs School, and who has to 
plan that phase of the development of the older boys and girls in 
the State of New York, to speak to us for a few moments. It gives 
me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Miller. {| Applause. | 

Dr. Hanna Mutter. When Mr. O'Connor wrote that the New York 
plan was to be discussed, I asked him and Mr. Skyberg to do it all, 
because I didn’t think it needed division into three parts. So, I did 
not know that I was expected to say anything until I saw it on the 
program this morning. 

However, the problem presented at our school was a little different 
than the other two. It didn’t need quite so radical a change. We had 
to consider the vocational work both in the grade and in the high 
school. We have always carried a full-time printing instructor and 
one for woodworking, cabinet work, and the like, and we did not have 
perhaps as good a set-up at the girls’ school as we have now. We 
have a home-economics department which is well taken care of. In 
this department we use modern equipment so that the girls may be 
ready when they leave high school to obtain work, because while the 
higher education is a very good thing, each of these children will 
for the most part have to earn their own living. 

Now, we also have the advantage, when we find a boy or girl, 
who isn’t measuring up, who isn’t qualified for the higher education; 
we send the girl to Mr. O’Connor and the boy to Mr. Skyberg, and 
their training is taken care of there. 

In the high school we haven’t found that possible, although we 
have spoken a little about a part-time program for some of our 
high-school pupils to go over for a few hours every day, or two or 
three times a week, training in some particular kind of vocational 
work, something that we do not teach at our school. That we haven’t 
been able to work out yet for the reason that high-school work takes 
up a good deal of time. Our pupils finish the high-school course in 
4 years, just the same as in the hearing schools. However, for the 
most part we are able to get our high- school pupils through from 
the ages of 18 to 20, and through our placement officer we can send 
these children for a 3- or 6-month period of intensive training in 
some particular line of work where there is opportunity for employ- 
ment, and to which the boy or girl has an aptitude. 

So that is the way we are managing it at our school. We had to 
add a little more vocational training “for our high-school pupils in 
order that they might be able to find work when they go out, and 
we have not found that there is the diffic uulty which somebody men- 
tioned yesterday, about training high-school children and then find- 
ing that they do not fit into the industrial work. We have not had 
that trouble. 

In the first place we give all of our children 5 hours of academic 
work outside of the kindergarten, and that continues through the 
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high school. In addition to that they all have, when they reach the 
proper age, an hour and a half of industrial work. That looks like 
a pretty full program, but our children have 2 hours of uninterrupted 
play every day from 4 to 6 and the school program is fitted in from 
8 to 4. If, for instance, the high school and the older pupils have 
their academic work from 8 until 2:15, then they have their voca- 
tional work from 2:30 to 4. Some younger sets will take their vo- 
cational work the first thing in the morning and then have their aca- 
demic work from 10 to 4. 

So we are able to give every child in the school 5 hours of aca- 
demic and one hour and a half of vocational work. And when we 
have a pupil that needs the vocational work we call on the two 
schools who have vocational work for boys and girls, and if they 
find pupils whose tendencies are all for a higher education, they 
send them to us. 

I think one of the most astonishing parts of the program has been 
the outlook of the three schools toward the good of the child. I do 
not think that anyone would hold a child in his school that he thought 
would do better in the other kind of work. There has been the great- 
est spirit of cooperation, not for the good of the school but for the 
good of the child, in all of this exchange. [Applause.] 

Mr. Enpres. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. 

As I told you in the beginning, an exact replica of this New York 
city situation will be available through your State within the next 2 
years. We were fortunate in securing appropriations this past ses- 
sion to create vocational buildings at the Rome and Malone schools. 
Malone, incidentally, to carry the picture a little further for you, will 
be a major in agriculture and horticulture. Rome will be vocational 
for both boys and girls. Rochester and Buffalo will continue largely 
on the basis that Dr. Miller has just expressed to you, for the higher 
educational school, together with some vocational education that 
they have available, and routing those who need intensive activities 
to either of the two schools I mentioned in the beginning. 

And thus you have heard the story of the New York plan. There 
is only one portion of the story that has been omitted this morn- 
ing and that is a related social activity which has been going on on 
the part of the schools and the State. We have a social worker who 
has worked very closely with all of the schools here in New York 
city in the way of finding out the basic things about children, the 
children and the family of the children, the related situations be- 
tween the public school in New York City and the question of trans- 
portation, and other prohibitive factors that frequently occur in a 
city such as New York in the way of getting children properly 
adjusted for an educational program. And I think Miss Helmle 
and her relationship to the schools in the way of finding job objec- 
tives and job training and placement, is worthy of mention. Miss 
Helmle in her social activities I think is making much of this good 
adjustment back and forth between the schools possible, and we hope 
that when the up-State program gets under way that we will have 
the benefit of some such comparable service for those children as 
well. We will now adjourn. I wish to thank everybody for their 
contributions here this morning. 

(The meeting adjourned at 10:40 a. m.) 
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AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 9: 40-10:35 A. M, 
DEMONSTRATION 


Leader: Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School. 
Dancing as Related to Rhythm, Miss Nora Leddy, and pupils of the St. 
Joseph’s School, New York. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 10:35-11:30 A. M. 


Leader: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, North Dakota School. 
Paper: Revues, Pageants, and Demonstrations, Miss Hazel Jack, North 
Dakota School. 


PAGEANTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
(By Hazet JAck, North Dakota School) 


Pageantry was first introduced into the North Dakota School for 
the Deaf in 1921. This form of entertainment was sponsored by 
Mr. Burton Driggs. His experience in public-school work brought 
about the desire to have deaf children perform as normal children ‘do. 
He wanted them to overcome the handicap of deafness so that they 
would have the posture, poise, and facial expression of hearing 
people. He believed the department of physical education prov ided 
the richest opportunities for this development. 

In the spring of 1929, I accepted the position of physical director 
at the North Dakota School. During the summer Mr. Driggs and 
Miss Lucy Lewin offered an 8 weeks’ training course in the methods 
of teaching the deaf, at the university summer-school session in 
Grand Forks. The work in these classes and the observations in 
classroom demonstrations afforded me my first contacts with deaf 
children and their problems. Applying this knowledge and ex- 
perience with my academic training, I outlined a year’s course of 
physical education and assumed my teaching duties in the fall. 

The first months marked a period of adjustment, organization, and 
observation. I soon realized my program was too advanced and 
formal for these handicapped children. After a careful study, I re- 

vised the work to include seasonal sports; simple rhythms; march- 
ing; elementary acrobatics; beginning bar work; folk, character, and 
ballet danci ing. By Christmas I had ‘definitely decided on giving the 
pageant Briar Rose. The basic training was well under» way, ~ and 
plans for costumes and scenery were in the hands of the various de- 
partment heads. Every student was cast in this production and in 
order to have each costume shown in the finale, many of the teachers 
and institutional workers donned the dress of dancers and joined in 
making the last scene a colorful spectacle. 

My second pageant showed a decided improvement in dancing and 
acting. At the close of school, 40 children were retained at the in- 
stitution and drilled for the trip to Winnipeg where Ye Toy Shoppe 
was given for the convention of American instructors of the deaf. 

The Woman in the Shoe proved to be my last outdoor production. 
It was also the last in which every student took part. This presenta- 
tion and its fundamental training was filmed for the International 
Congress on the Education of the Deaf in New Jersey. 
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Throughout these first years of teaching, various clubs and civic 
organizations in Devils Lake and neighboring cities requested demon- 
strations from our students. We responded with a few numbers from 
our pageants. The audiences seemed delighted with the perform- 
ances, but I wasn’t satisfied. The outdoor dances that were planned 
mostly for effect lost their value without the natural settings. The 
students’ lack of technique overshadowed in pageantry by distance or 
groupings was immediately discernible on the indoor stage. I could 
see a growing need for numbers that were complete units, instead of 
disconnected parts of a pageant which required an explanation to put 
them across to the public. 

The year 1932-33 gave me an opportunity to try out a few ideas 
that might remedy these difficulties. This was the first year depres- 
sion touched our school. State funds were low and in order to cur- 
iail expenses plans for a pageant were abandoned. I grasped at the 
opportunity to train a few of the best students. Three skits built 
around southern melodies and featuring tap dancing were presented 
by a group of 50 students at the closing exercises of school. The 
vesults of this little experiment proved to be the beginning of a new 
era in the entertainments given by my department. 

Revues made up of independent acts replaced the pageants built 
around one theme. The old practice of casting every student in the 
production, regardless of ability, was discontinued. To have a place 
in the revue meant hard work and achievement. 

With this form of entertainment came the need for new and varied 
activities. The selection and introduction of this material brought 
about a complete reorganization in the old program of physical edu- 
cation. The activities that immediately won favor with the children 
were toe, tap, acrobatic, and adagio dancing; roller skating; rope 
skipping; and advanced tumbling. Students were graded according 
to their interests, individual needs, and abilities. A noticeable change 
was made in the length of class periods. Daily 20-minute classes were 
held for the primary children; 30 minutes, three times a week for the 
intermediates; and 45 to 60 minutes twice a week for the advanced 
groups. 

The actual presenting and teaching of material was done in the 
following manner: 


1. Discussion and explanation. 

2. Demonstration by the instructor. 
3. Imitation by the pupils. 

4, Repetition. 

5. Test. 


Lectures, diagrams on the floor and blackboards, and pictures were 
used in explaining the material. Every student had to have a com- 
plete knowledge of the work and give a creditable performance before 
new material was introduced. It was the duty of the adept pupils to 
coach the slower ones outside the class period. They were also called 
upon to conduct classes. Student leadership, independence, responsi- 
bility, and government were encouraged at all times. This spirit was 
also evident in the intermediate and primary departments. In plan- 
ning and conducting my work I kept the reactions of hearing children 
in mind and sought only similar responses with my students. 
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To give you some conception of the variety of material studied and 
presented in these entertainments I am going to sketch briefly the acts 
in the last productions. 

The 1935 revue represented many basic subjects taught the deaf 
child in the process of his rehabilitation. It opened w ith a Dutch skit 
entitled “A Little Dutch Treat.” The background was a whirling 
Dutch windmill with the toy orchestra in Dutch costumes sitting in 
a bed of tulips. The orchestra played the accompaniment while ‘two 
of the instructors sang A Little Dutch Mill. This was followed by 
Dutch character dances, figure skating, and a tap dance on skates. 

The seccnd skit, A Bellhop’s Ups and Downs, included a soft-shoe 
dance by two small bellhops, and a difficult acrobatic tap on stairs, 
performed by one of the older boys. 

Art in Action was presented by a young man from the art depart- 
ment. His chalk sketches of prominent people were most praise- 
worthy. The finale was a most impressive skit called Star Dust. A 
medley of songs introduced three graceful toe dancers. These three 
were joined by three small girls in a beautiful adagio lift routine. 

Five acts comprised the 1936 revue. 

La Promenade was presented by the babies. This was the first time 
the beginners were entrusted with a whole act. Character and tap 
dances were featured in this number. 

The tumblers were seen as Russian rogues. 

Gypsies with their tambourines, beautiful senoritas with colorful 
shawls, and gayly dressed troubadours enthralled the audiences with 
their interpretations of the dances of old Spain. 

The closing number was a most impressive military scene. Eight 
well-trained soldiers were seen drilling in front of a fort. They 
were joined by a drum corps of four girls and their toe-tapping drum 
major. The act and production was -climaxed by the playing of the 
national anthem. 

In the revues every child is responsible for his costume, work, place, 
and cue. Even the babies keep a careful watch and have » never missed 
an entrance or dance step in the last 2 years of performing. I am 
especially proud of these young entertainers, ranging from 6 to 9 
years of age. In the last production they executed five long routines 
without an error, They caused no worry on stage or behind scenes 
and carried on as earnestly as any seasoned troupers. 

Grace, poise, and professional ease describe the performances of 
the older students. The girls in advanced dancing possess that in- 
describable charm that comes with understanding, confidence, and 
capable performance. The revues are the result of the combined 
efforts of the entire school. Students, employees, and teachers con- 
tribute to the success of it. All dance routines and acts are originated 
and planned in the advanced dancing class. Costumes, scenery, post- 
ers, and programs are produced in the different vocational depart- 
ments. 

This year’s entertainment with its varied acts, colorful costumes, 
and effective settings proved to be the most finished and outstanding 
production ever attempted by the students in physical education. The 
passing of the 1937 revue represents not only the immediate success 
of 1 year’s work but the culmination of years of patient teaching and 
the carrying on of an ideal fostered long ago. 
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GENERAL SESSION, HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM, 11:30 A. M.-12:25 P. M. 


Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president of the convention. 

Lecture: What Do We Mean by Growth in Speech? Dr. Elizabeth McDowell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Bsortex. The meeting will please come to order. 

Following announcements by Dr. Bjorlee and Dr. Taylor Mrs. 

Edna Long * Wolf was asked to introduce the speaker. 

Mrs. Epna L. Wour. Our speaker this morning is Dr. Elizabeth 
McDowell, head of the speech department here at Teachers’ College. | 
She will address us on the subject of What Do We Mean by Grow vth | 
in Speech. Those of us who have had the privilege of hearing Miss 
McDowell when she spoke before the Trenton meeting a few years 
ago are looking forward to hearing her again this morning. There- 
fore, it gives me a great deal of “pleasure to introduce to you Dr. 


McDowell. [Applause. ] 
WHAT IT MEANS TO BE PROFICIENT IN SPEECH 


(By Dr. EvizasetH McDowe -t, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City) 


The story of the education of the deaf would make as thrilling a 
narrative as Paul du Kruiff’s Microbe Hunters. It is one of man- 
kind’s oldest and most challenging problems ard has caught the im- 
agination of men of amazing ingenuity. The story of the past, 
however, is a drab one when compared with possibilities for future 
annals. Educators who have recourse to instruments for amplifying 
sound, for locating deficiencies in perception, and for compensation 
for them, may work miracles. However, it is not to these miracles 
made possible by the invention of the photoelectric cell and vacuum 
tube that I would direct our attention today, but to certain dynamic 
ideas (unobtrusive sometimes but potent always) which have spurred 
the imaginations and the wills of teachers of the deaf. 

The first idea which comes to mind, reminds us that deafness is 
not the result of sins committed by those who are afflicted. This 
idea seems fantastic to us now, but perusal of the history of treat- 
ment of the deaf will bring us face to face with appalling facts. 
Today deaf persons receive more devoted care in institutions than 
any other group of handicapped, with the possible exception of the 
blind. But it was not always so. 

Another period of the real progress on the teaching of the deaf 
came with the advent of the recognition of the fact “that all deaf 
persons need not remain deaf always and that proper hygiene and 
special remedial measures will in some cases restore hearing. The 
potency of the recognition of this fact is evidenced by the fine coop- 
eration which exists today between teachers, psychologists, and 
otologists in prescribing programs of remedial treatment. Although 
we have found no perfect compensation for having been deaf the 
annals of pedagogy, psychology, and medicine are replete with suc- 
cessful attempts to make adjustments for the privations which 
deafness brings. 

Third. Another challenge came to us from the field of linguistics 
and the psychology of language learning. Even though we “cannot 
ever r restore the ability to hear, we can assist deaf persons to com- 
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municate through written language. For many years we have sought 
to develop the processes of reading and writing In cases where speak- 
ing and listening seemed out of the question. “We found that visible 
symbols would go far in helping those deprived of auditory sensi- 
tivity, to get along with other people. 

The effectiveness of such an idea as this, in the hands of enthusi- 
astic and resourceful teachers of the deaf has done much toward 
enhancing our knowledge about the field of language learning 
including ythe normal as well as the deaf. 

Fourth. After this idea took hold of us, we began to teach lan- 
guage; but, somehow, we had not made compensation for this lack 
of speech and oral communication, no matter how much language 
we taught. Language is an indispensible part of speech growth 
and speech proficiency, but it is far from being the whole picture. 

Consequently the necessity for more direct means of contact than 
language or written codes gave us a challenge. This was met by 
substitutions of sight, by kinaesthetic, and tactual impressions for 
those ordinarily experienced through hearing. That this challenge 
has been met is abundantly illustrated in the demonstrations of 
speech reading, rhythmic activities such as dancing and music which 
we have seen this morning as well as in such dramatic careers as that 
of Miss Helen Keller. But even language plus syntheses of sensa- 
tions used in communication cannot make a good speaker, for good 
speakers are flexible personalities participating successfully in speech 
situations. 

It is to the fact that speech proficiency can be judged only by 
successful experiences in speech situations that I would like to 
address our special attention this morning, for I believe that this 
notion is about to bring a new era into the teaching of the deaf. We 
may teach children to make accurate sounds and syllables with 
agreeable voice quality and appropriate inflections but we have not 
thereby taught them speech. Let us look more specifically at this 
concept of good speaking and consider the signs of it in the speech 
activities of deaf children. 

A child was brought into our clinic with the comment “he does not 
speak.” He had made the rounds of various clinics and had received 
various diagnoses one of which was “the victim of fool parents.” In 
our examination procedures we conducted him into a room where an 
examiner presented him with a box containing some small toys usu- 
ally prized by children. He sat in the center of the room on a small 
chair and cried, “mama, mama.” It was interesting to note that 
this attempt at speech brought instantaneous results, for “mama” 
appeared. Another child who had received a diagnosis of “word 
deafness,” first walked about his toys in a quiet way, then explored 
them by manipulation and sat down apparently waiting for some- 
thing to happen. When an examiner sought to interest the children 
in the toys by talking about them as they were displayed, the first 
child looked a little frightened then drew away. When one box was 
opened and an object taken out and displayed with the explanation 
“this is a cup,” a deaf child came over to the table, picked up the 
cup then explored other objects in the box. Once he tried to com- 
municate with the examiner with his voice. The child who had 
received the diagnosis of “fool parent” took the examiner by the 
hand and went out to fetch his mother. When she arrived the 
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three members of the group discussed the contents of the box. The 
child participated by apparently listening attentively. Similar at- 
tempts to engage the child who was “word-deaf” in conversation or 
cooperative activity resulted only in a few somewhat aimless attempts 
to handle the materials. 

Were these children speaking well? In what respects were they 
inadequate to the speech situation? Were there not great differ- 
ences in “speech readiness” among these children? E xperienced ex- 
aminers would readily suspect that the prognosis of the child with 
“word-deafness” was not favorable because of limitations in ability 
to make social contacts in the speech situation. Deaf children, how- 
ever, need not be deficient in social readiness for speech just because 
they have difficulty in perceiving sounds. The suspicion that the 
relative importance of our emphasis upon the phonetic aspects of 
speech at the expense of these social phases of the speech product 
is hampering the development of flexible speech personalities rather 
than promoting it seems to have some basis when we consider the 
effectiveness of individuals in speech situations. 

Social behavior is only one of three aspects of speech proficiency, 
however. There is the thought content, and also the phonetic prod- 
uct to consider. Deaf children have much the same interests to 
talk about and attack their thinking about them in very much the 
same fashion as those without the handicap of impaired hearing. 
They as well as all speakers do need attention to the questions of 
having something worthwhile to say and knowing when and where 
contribution will be helpful. Consequently any program of speech 
education for the deaf will include consideration of the development 
of ideas and their language expression and will use all the ways and 
means for doing so that are available for any group of pupils. 

It is in the third phase of speech proficiency that we must offer the 
most possibility of adjustment of programs for speech education 
when we consider the problems of speech training for the deaf. 
Being proficient in phonetic aspects of speech implies many spe- 
cialized abilities. Good speakers are fluent, intelligible, and accepta- 
ble in their speech patterns. Moreover they use the speech mech- 
anism in such a way that they do not overtax its strength nor put 
undue strain upon the muscles and tissue involved. Not only must 
they have accurate vowels and consonants, good voice placement, 
proper allocation of stress, with appropriate phrasing but this pre- 
cision must come with ease. 

It is well for us to examine the types of learning situations we 
set up to find out whether we have not — defes ating our prime 
objectives of ease and precision by our teaching practices. Often 
we spoil the quality of tone by aiming ay over precision of articula- 
tion. We develop hoarse voices by attempts to feel throat vibrations 
in the interest of more accurate consonants. We sacrifice melody, 
phrasing, and rhythm in speech patterns to get clear-cut sounds 
when the latter are less likely to give the speaker intelligibility than 
would these more involved aspects of phonetic products. I be- 
lieve that should we take phrasing, timing, stress, melody, timbre, 
and accuracy as the serial order of our emphasis in the phonetic 
processes of speech we will more nearly approach our objectives of 
flexible, fluent, acceptable speech among: the deaf than would be the 
case were we to emphasize them in reverse order. 
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Our cherished hopes of analyzing the processes of speaking well 
into their minute and specific constituents and building each set of 
desirable habits in their turn are not being realized in spite of the 
advent of new instruments for compensating for the impairment of 
hearing; Speech activity is the product of a purposing individual 
in a purposeful situation and requires orientation in the speech 
activity for proficiency in any one phase of the act of speech be 
social, mental, and linguistic, or phonetic. 

For these reasons I believe the tendency among educators to con- 
sider the problems of learning in their context will bring a new era. 
In fact, the demonstrations we are witnessing during this conference 
are pr oof that the time has come when a deaf child is no longer an 
acousic, hypocousic, or aphasic but a speaking individual who is in 
need of certain social, mental, or phonetic helps in order to make his 
speech experiences more satisfying. [ Applause. ] 

Mrs. Wor. I am sure I voice the opinion of all of us when I say 
that we have enjoyed Dr. McDowell’s lecture very much indeed, 
and that we appreciate her giving her valuable time to appear on 
this program. | Applause. | 

Dr. Bsorter. I would like also to add a word of appreciation. 
Further, I believe you will all agree that to have an opportunity to 
read and study this address will “be worth a great deal to any of us. 
Remember that unless you become members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf you won’t get the printed pro- 
ceedings. If you pay your dollar and become a member, automati- 
sally this address will come to you and you can sit down and read 
it and digest it. Please let that be an added inducement to get all 
of your names on our membership rolls. We have a larger mem- 
bership than ever before. We have passed the thousand mark, but 
we are not satisfied because there are approximately 3,000 teachers of 
deaf children in the United States and Canada and we would like 
an even larger representation than we now have. 

(Announcement was made concerning convention photograph 
which was to be taken immediately upon adjournment. The meeting 
adjourned at 12:30 o’clock.) 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES BUSINESS SESSION 
HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM 2:15-3:10 P. M. 


Presiding: Mr. Frank M. Driggs, president of the conference. 

Report on teacher training and teacher certification, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
chairman, certification committee; Maryland School. 

Report on statistics of expenditures of schools, Mrs. H. T. Poore, Tennessee 
School. 

Report on the American Annals of the deaf, Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, editor; 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Report on the work of the executive committee, Dr. Percival Hall, chairman; 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Report on committee on nomenclature, Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, Chairman; 
California School. 

Discussion of the proposed bill for national aid in the education of handi- 
capped children. 


The conference of executives held a duly called session in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium at 2:15 o’clock, Frank M. Driggs, presi- 
dent of the conference, presiding. 
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executives of American schools for the deaf is in order. 

Dr. Percrvat Haun. As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have as one | 
of the territories of the United States the Hawaiian Islands, and | 
there is there a governmental school of considerable size. In setting 
up the membership of the conference we did not include that school 
originally. The executive committee wishes to recommend that that 
school be taken in asa member. That is the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee, and I would like to have the privi- 
lege of putting that before you for your approval at this time before 
I give my full report. 

Chairman Drices. Do you make that as a motion? 

Dr. Hau. Yes; I make it as a motion. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

Chairman Drices. It has been regularly moved and seconded that 
the executive head of the School for the Deaf at Honolulu, be a 
member of the conference. Are there any remarks? If not, all those 
in favor say “aye”; contrary? The motion is carried. 

The first business is the report of the teacher training and teacher 
certification committee, by Dr. Bjorlee. 


Chairman Drices. Fellow superintendents, a special session of 
















REPORT OF ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION, 
ACTING UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE CONFERENCE OF EX: 
ECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 







(By Dr. Ienatrus BJorLeg, superintendent, Maryland School) 









A. TRAINING CENTERS 






In a paper read before the Jacksonville, Ill., convention in 1935, 
attention was called to the fact that for many years the need of a 
certification plan had been under discussion, ideas began to crystallize 
and at the meeting of the conference of executives at St. Augustine, 
Fla., in 1924, a committee of Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Dr. Percival Hall, 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, and Dr. J. W. Jones 
was appointed to make a study of requirements for training centers. 

This committee made an exhaustive report at the Frederick, Md., 
conference in 1926, which was enthusiastically adopted. The matter 
received further consideration at the Knoxville conference in 1928 
and at the Faribault, Minn., convention in 1929, also at the conference 
at Colorado Springs in 1930. 

The result of these various discussions proved conclusively that an 
organization vested with authority to inspect training centers and 
certify same would have to be designated and it seemed apparent 
from the very beginning that the organization best suited to conduct 
this activity was the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 

It was during the assemblage at the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Winnipeg, Canada, in 1931 that steps were 
taken to incorporate the conference of executives and thus give that 
body the necessary power to proceed with certification. 

The following training centers have been certified to date: 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lexington School, New York City. 

New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton. 

Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh. 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton. 

West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney. 

Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 

Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis. 

South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls. 

Milwaukee Teachers’ College, Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia. 

Parker Practice School, Chicago. 

California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 

Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus. 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo. 


A tabulation of the number of teachers receiving their training 
since September 1930 reads as follows: 






































1937-38 
School 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 ane enroll- 
ment 
Clarke School---_- _ 11 9 11 12 ll 12 13 79 13 
Milwaukee Teacher’s Col- 
ee ee 7 11 12 10 10 10 5 65 9 
Central Institute_........-- 0 7 12 19 7 11 6 62 14 
Western Pennsylvania-._-.- ll 12 8 5 5 9 6 56 6 
Gallaudet College_.........- 8 8 8 6 6 8 6 50 7 
Michigan School........-..-- 5 6 6 5] 8 10 8 48 6 
Lexington School. ....-...-.-- 5 6 5 6 7 7 11 | 50 11 
North Carolina School. --.--- 7 6 8 | 8 5 4 5 | 43 | 7 
Parker Practice School....-- 0 0 0 0 7 13 5 | 25 5 
St. Mary’s School........... 2 2 2 2 2 5 5 20 7 
CR NE cack nctaccanecs 5 0 0 0 0 9 5 19 3 
South Dakota School. -_-.-- 2 2 1 5 1 3 2 16 3 
California School... ....----- 0 0 0 0 6 7 6 19 5 
St. Joseph’s School_____----- 3 2 3 3 | 2 0 12 25 2 
New York School No. 47-. 2 2 | 2 2 | 2 2 0 12 | 2 
Saskatchewan School... ---- i 0} 0 5 | 4 3 3 | 15 0 
Mississippi School-.....-.-- 2 | 2 5 0 | 1 1 0} 11 | 5 
Oklahoma School_-._.------ 11 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 ll 0 
Pennsylvania School. sas 0 2 2 1 | 3 2 0 10 0 
Ontariv School_............- 0 2 | 3 3 | 0 0 | 0 8 | 0 
West Virginia School------- 3 5 0 0 0 0 0 | 8 0 
Arkansas School-_.....-....- 2 0 0 1 1 2 0 | 6 0 
jk ere 2 ] 2 | 1 0 0 0 6 0 
pO ee 0 0 2 2 v 0 0 4 0 
Oregon School-_...-...------ 1 1 | 1 0 | 0 1 0 | 4} 0 
Arizona School-~.........--- 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 | 3 | 0 
Maryland School..--.-...-- 2 1 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 3 0 
Idaho School............-..- 2 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 2 0 
Louisiana School. --....-..-- 0 0 2 0 | 0 0 0 2 0 
Missouri School. ...-------- 6 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 | 0 
Nova Scotia School. _.....-- 0 | 0 | 0 1 | 0 0 0 1 0 
Mackay Institute..........- | | | 3 
Texas School. -............- 3 
Wayne University 2 
WE acorn acsindenes 113 


























Of the 98 teachers trained during the year which has just closed, 83 
qualified from training centers now certified while 15 matriculated 
from 2 schools not on the conference list. Both of these schools are 
training teachers for local use only. 

When the question arises as to what influence the certification plan 
asserts, I think it is significant to note that all of the teachers who 
took the full year course of training last year have come from schools 
that have been certified by our body with two exceptions. The super- 
intendents of these schools have stated that they do not want to train 
teachers; that they are not qualified to train teachers but are obliged 
to do so because of existing conditions. 
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A questionnaire recently submitted to 70 schools in order to bring 
the tabulation up to date shows that only 19 have this year trained 
teachers; 8 stated that a college degree or its equivalent was required 
for entrance to the normal course; 2 of these reports qualified their 
college requirement by stating “if possible”; 4 required a 2-year 
college course or its equivalent, 1 school makes a 3-year normal course 
requirement which is the requirement in that particular State; and 
in 2 instances elementary teachers’ certificate from State or Province 
was required. 

There are various conflicting regulations in certain States that it is 
very difficult for our organization to recognize, but when we stop to 
reflect that only a few years ago perhaps 50 percent of our teachers 
came out of high school and took only 1 year of special training, you 
must admit that we have made some very gratifying and promising 
strides toward raising standards. 



















B. REPORT ON CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 











When last reported at the Jacksonville, Ill., convention in 1935, 500 
applications for certification had been received. To date this number 
has been increased to 750 which we feel shows a very satisfactory 
growth. 

The committee appreciates the splendid cooperation which has been 
lent by a number of superintendents. In several schools certification 
is now required of every member on the staff. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the agitation toward evaluating the qualifications of 
teachers has served as a strong stimulus toward higher achievement. 
It is particularly gratifying to note that a considerable number of 
teachers have, in the interim, submitted credits entitling them to a 
higher rank certificate. 

There can be no doubt but that the extremely low salaries paid in 
a number of schools will serve as a material deterrent. Certainly 
there is little incentive for a college graduate to take an additional 
year of special training only to find that she must accept a position 
at a salary which barely supplies her with the necessary means of 
sustenance. As some of our schools are still paying as low as $600 
without maintenance, we feel that it is not the proper time to make 
any such qualifications as the absolute requirement of a college 
certificate. 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation to the secretary, 
Mr. Fusfeld, who with a high degree of diligence, faithfulness, and 
efficiency has verified every statement made on each application blank 
and as a result of these findings has evaluated the qualifications of 
the teachers for one of the respective groups. 

During the biennial period two additional training centers have 
been certified. These were visited on behalf of the committee by 
Mr. T. C. Forrester. 7 

As a matter of convenience, a subcommittee consisting of your 
chairman, T. C. Forrester, and A. E. Pope have acted finally upon 
any question concerning which there might be some shadow of doubt. 

While on the whole we can report satisfactory progress for the 
certification of training centers, as well as for the certification of 
teachers, the committee earnestly pleads for further cooperation, 
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especially from the heads of the respective schools to whom the staff 
members naturally look for advice and counsel on questions of this 
nature. 
Respectfully submitted. 
T. C. Forrester, 
Anvin E. Pore, 
Frank M. Dricos, 
Mrs. H. T. Poors, 
Miss JENNIE M. HENpDERSON, 
Ignatius Bsorter, Chairman, 
Certification Committee. 


Dr. Bsorter. That concludes the report, but I want to read a few 
statements that came as suggestions on the questionnaires that were 
recently sent out. 

REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Miss Mabel V. Lacy, Honolulu: Favors the encouragement of a 
few definite training centers. Opposes small classes in schools not 
adequately equipped and organized for teacher training. 

EK. A. Stevenson, California: Training centers should have several 
instructors on their staff. Low salaries may discourage college gradu- 
ates from entering the work. 

J. A. Raney, Indiana: It may become necessary to begin training 
—. 

E. S. Tillinghast, South Dakota: Training centers should have ac- 
cess ‘to residential college work. 

H. M. McManaway, Virginia: Every school should give in-service 
training to its qualified teachers. Regular courses should be restricted 
to qualified centers. 

Miss Nettie McDaniel, Beverly: Training teachers is not a school 
enterprise. From number of applications one would think supply 
of teachers ample. 


Dr. Bsorter. May I qualify that statement? In the case of the 
Maryland School, for instance, we had at one time this spring about 
30 applications on our desk, but I do not interpret that as repre- 
senting a surplus of teachers, because I am certain that practically 
all of those teachers have now secured positions. Mr. Stevenson 
can verify that statement because as chairman of the teachers’ agency, 
he states that he has about as many requests from superintendents 
for teachers as he has teachers on his list desiring positions. A 
considerable number of teachers send out applications because they 
desire to make a change. They seek better salary offers or they prefer 
to make a change for various other reasons. Doubtless many of 
these teachers send out several applications to various schools. 


KE, R. Abernathy, Ohio: Trainee conducts a class during her year 
of training. Number of teachers taken in training depends on 
probable vacancies in local school. 

T. M. Scott, Texas: Preliminary course will next year be given 
by competent teachers, following which new teachers will be closely 
supervised in the classrooms. 

R. S. Dobyns, Mississippi: Will “hand pick” two teachers to train 
next year. College degree plus 2 years elementary teaching required. 
Candidates will teach while in training. 
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Dr. Bsortxe. May I conclude with a thought in connection with 
training teachers for local use? We must remember that such teacher 
may later on wish to make a change and the superintendent to whom 
she applies may require of his staff that they be graduates of an 
accredited training center. [Applause.] 


Chairman Drices. What is your pleasure regarding this report? 

(It was moved by Mr. Pope and seconded by Mr. Stevenson that 
the report be accepted and filed. Motion carried.) 

Chairman Drices. May I just add one word? This year I had 
more applicants for positions from degreed teachers, from our best 
training centers, than ever before in my years of experience. 

Dr. Hau. Mr. President, I have been wondering if we might care 
for any discussion on Dr. Bjorlee’s report. Would it be well to 
advise these schools that are about to begin training classes, that 
they should meet our requirements and that they should be in- 
spected? Shall we make the suggestion or wait for them to come to 
us? 

Chairman Drices. I think the suggestion just made by the chair- 
man of the executive committee is worthy of consideration. Are 
there any questions that any member desires to ask of Dr. Bjorlee? 

Miss Kaurrman. May I know the basis for certification? 

Dr. Bsoruer. I will ask Mr. Fusfeld to kindly make reply as to 
qualifications. 

Mr. Fusreip. In the annals for March 1927, pages 153-161, you 
will find the report of the committee which was adopted by the con- 
ference at its Frederick meeting as establishing regulations for train- 
ing centers. 

Dr. Bsorter. I am sure if there is any specific question you would 
like to ask that Mr. Fusfeld can answer it. Any school that has a 
training center may simply write the chairman of the committee, 
asking that a member of that committee come and pay the school a 
visit. The representative pays that school a visit and talks over 
with the superintendent the requirements, making suggestions where 
deemed necessary. He then reports his findings to the committee. 
That is the way the certification of all training centers has been con- 
ducted. In no instance has it been done without a visit from a 
member. 

Mr. Exsrap. I would like some information concerning the teach- 
ers agency. Isn’t there some way the superintendent could, at regu- 
lar intervals, get a list of available teachers so we would know where 
to go? There didn’t seem to be a teacher available last summer in 
the United States. Isn’t there some way we can get a list of avail- 
able teachers? 

Chairman Drices. Mr. Stevenson, of California, sends out photo- 
graphs of each of his training class, with a regular pedigree of the 
accomplishments of each. Is there any way whereby everybody can 
get such a list? : 

Mr. Stevenson. Why don’t the teachers write? 

Chairman Drees. I think the answer to the question is a very 
difficult one because one teacher is here and one is there and they 
don’t know where to apply. Perhaps we could publish something 
in the annals so that when teachers are available they could write 
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to the secretary of the convention who might get teacher and super- 
intendent together. I recall a year ago, when I lost a teacher and 
I tried all over the United States to find one qualified to take her 
place, I could find no one. 

Mr. Srgvenson. There have been several requests for teachers of 
high-school grades, and that is one of the most difficult positions to 
fill. 

Miss Warp. I would like to make @ suggestion. Speaking of the 
teacher situation, while we have a training school in Wisconsin I 
have difficulty often in filling places and, of course, I write to vari- 
ous superintendents and various training schools. Now, if you have 
a clearing house and if the annals would keep a list of the available 
candidates, and if the teachers accepting positions would report that 
they are placed, that might help us solve the problem. 

Chairman Drices. The difficulty there, Miss Ward, is that so many 
times when teachers get a job they are so tickled to get it that they 
forget about the rest of the world and don’t tell anybody anything. 

Dr. Hatu. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if our plan which 1s 
supposed to be in existence, by which the secretary of the conven- 
tion is the head of a bureau of information, has fallen down so 
badly that we ourselves might, in connection with this meeting of 
the convention, make some arrangements to take that work over 
into the hands of the certification committee, or into: the annals, to 
do something of the kind suggested. But I don’t know as we ought 
to take it away from the convention. They supposedly had this 
matter in the of the secretary of the convention, who was 
to receive applications of teachers that wanted to change or were 
out of work. If it hasn’t worked I think we ought to get together 
and try inventing something that will work better. 

Mr. Stevenson. In the period of the last 2 years, seven superin- 
tendents have written to the teachers agency, and during that same 
period of 2 years there were nine requests from nine teachers. 

Chairman Driees. I am afraid you are too far out West. When 
I was secretary we had 20 times that many every year, and I am 
sure when Dr. Bjorlee was secretary he had more than that. 

Dr. Bsortex. This matter of having the conference of executives 
take over the teacher-placement bureau was taken up at Jacksonville, 
and I am afraid that I was responsible for having the move killed 
at that time because I didn’t believe the convention of American 
instructors of the deaf had a right to vote that agency into the con- 
ference. Now we have the tables reversed. Here is the conference, 
if we want to accept the responsibility; we saw at Jacksonville that 
the convention wanted to get rid of it. There is one thing that can 
be done by the conference of executives. They can delegate some- 
body to take charge who will serve continuously over a period of 
years. Recently the convention has changed secretaries every 2 
years and by the time the secretary gets posted on what he is sup- 
posed to do with the teachers agency, we elect another secretary. Mr. 
Frank Driggs served as secretary and conducted the affairs of the 
teachers agency for many years. I held the same position for 13 
years and both superintendents and teachers seemed to have learned 
with whom their requirements might be placed. All of my leisure 
time at conventions was spent in making contacts between prospective 
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teachers and superintendent. The correspondence involved about 
200 letters a year. 

I would be glad to remove the objection which I raised at Jack- 
sonville and move that the conference of executives accept the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the teachers agency and place the same 
in the hands of the certification committee. 

Mr. Stevenson. I second that motion. 

Chairman Drices. It has been regularly moved and seconded that 
the conference of executives offer to take over the teachers agency, 
and put it under the certification committee. Are you ready for the 
question ? 

Chairman Drices. All in favor please say “aye”; contrary, by the 
same token. It is carried. 

Miss Henperson. I think my question has been answered, but since 
I have taken the principalship which Miss Adams formerly had, we 
found out that we were losing our older teachers who were well 
qualified, and now it is almost a complete turn-over. So I can sym- 
pathize with what some of the others have said. I would like to 
know where I could get trained teachers. 

Mr. Lee. To which member of the committee should a teacher 
write, or to which member of the committee should a superintendent 
write in case he is seeking a teacher? I ask that for this reason. 
Lincoln County, Ky., has produced a few teachers of the deaf, and 
some of the superintendents over the country as well as the Ken- 
tucky School would like to know whether everyone is employed. 
And I would like to know to whom we should refer these questions. 

Chairman Drices. Dr. Bjorlee is chairman of the certification com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Bsorter. I thought of that when making the motion. To 
divide up the work, I shall delegate to some member of the com- 
mittee full charge of the teachers agency. Announcement of selection 
to be made later. 

Dr. Ranxrn. I was going to rise to ask that we have some kind of 
instructions sent to us as to the procedure, so that we could instruct 
our teachers, as well as giving us that information. 

Chairman Drices. That is very helpful. Thank you. 

Mr. Grace. On receiving applications from teachers over the coun- 
try, would it be a good idea for us, instead of writing back and 
saying, “I have no vacancy and your letter will be filed,” to send 
that letter on to the person in charge of that agency? 

Chairman Drices. I should say no. Any further questions? All 
right, the next report is on statistics of expenditures of schools, by 


Mrs. H. T. Poore. 
REPORT ON STATISTICS OF EXPENDITURES OF SCHOOLS 





























(By Mrs. H. T. Poors, Superintendent, Tennessee School) 





At the Pittsburgh meeting in April 1936 the conference voted in 
favor of the president’s appointing a committee on school expendi- 
tures to— 






collect periodically details of expenditures in schools for the deaf, touching 
such matters as salaries, maintenance costs, construction, equipment, ete. 
This information is to be made available to- heads of schools, and to be pub- 
lished in the annals only in generalized form, with the identity of the several 
schools guarded by key symbols. 
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In August 1936 President Driggs appointed the writer as chairman 
and Superintendent Stevenson, California, with Superintendent 
Abernathy, Ohio, to serve on the committee. The chairman, after 
writing for suggestions to the other members of the committee, the 
president of the conference and the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, developed a questionnaire of 32 inquiries. The schools were 
divided among the committee members for the purposes of sending 
out the questionnaire, and collecting and classifying the data. The 
final compilation was made in the office of the chairman, where the 
results have been mimeographed and are available upon request. 

The questionnaires were sent to the 64 American schools, including 
the Territorial and nine Canadian schools as listed in the January 
1936 annals. Forty-one of the 64 group replied and 4 of the Cana- 
dian. One of the latter, however, was not operated on a basis which 
would enable it to supply the information that was requested. These 
replies represented 64 percent of the schools and 6924 percent of the 
enrollment of the American group and 44 percent of the Canadian 
group or 4614 percent of their enrollment based on the total enroll- 
ment figures for 1936 as shown in the 1937 annals. In the final report 
the States were grouped by sections, code A representing the Eastern, 
B the Western, C the Midwestern, D the Southern States, E the 
Canadian group, and F the Territorial school. 

For the purpose of this report it seems practical to present the 
material in tabulated groupings insofar as it is possible. 


TABLE I.—Breadth of questionnaire 








Enroll- Enroll- 
ment rep- ment rep- 
resented Sent out a resented 
in re- in re- 
sponses sponses 


Respond- 


Sent out ed 





Group A 
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Pies 
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TasLEe I].—Ranges in data gathered on enrollment, average daily attendance, and 
the number of months in the school year 


A dell Months in the school year 
verage daily 
Enrollment range attendance 


Mode| Mean | Median 
| | 
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Note.—Average daily attendance and enrollment appear identical in some instances. In future, efforts 
should be made to clarify the meaning of the question. 
The term length is longest in the Eastern group and shortest in the Southern. 
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OFFICE FORCE EXCLUSIVE OF SUPERINTENDENT AND SECRETARY 


Twenty-eight answered the inquiry on office help exclusive of super- 
intendent; all others left the questionnaire blank on this point which 
it may be safe to assume indicated the superintendent had no other 
assistance. The number of help ranged from one to five. Replies 
were made as follows: 


Group A: 
One school, one at $1,800 per year. 
One school, five employed but no salaries were listed. 
One school, three employed at salaries, $2,600, without living; $1,650 without 
living; $480, with living. 
Group B: 
One school, one at $840 for 12 months. 
One school, one at $1,800 and noon meal. 
One school, four—business manager, $3,300; bookkeeper, $2,040; clerk, 
$1,500; clerk, $1,200. 
Group C: 
One school, three full time and one part time—business manager at $2,100; 
clerk, $1,027; clerk, $630; stenographer, part time, $1,200. 
One school, one at $2,004. 
One school, two at $120 and $70 each per month. 
One school, one at $12.60, time not indicated. 
One school, one at $1,500 and maintenance, one at $660 and maintenance. 
One school, one at $1,800, one at $1,260, one at $600. 
One school, one at $1,800. 
One school, assistant stenographer, $1,800 and maintenance; field worker, 
$1,500 and maintenance. 
Group D: 
One school, $165 per month. 
One school, $900 and noon meal. 
One school, $1,200 and noon meal. 
One school, $850, 
One school, $1,200 and increments valued at $360. 
One school, $1,320. 
One school, $1,800. 
One school, $2,000. 
Group E: 
One school, a bursar, at $1,640. 


TABLE 1V.—Data and findings on principals, educational, and vocational 





Educational principals—salaries 




















Range | T 
Group gi otal 
No. | 
In cash Perquisites Total | Mode | Mean Median 
| — | | se epee ne Raa ee 
asain ssa cascasted 8 | $1,600 to $3,000 | $460 to $1,500 | $2,060 to $4, 500 $3,000 | $3,034 $3, 000 
1 Rea ate 1 1, 750 300 SOG ba 2o 8. Pcgase sant ete eee 
ioc ccnucdman 8} 1,571 to 3,000) 250to 600} 1,571 to 3,000 |.........- | 2, 283 2, 500 
Dai ceaaind 10} 1,000 to 2,600) 225to 500] 1,240 to 3,080 |_....._-- 1, 890 1, 935 
aca 1 OU iiaciwcienniuataic ances | siitateecalbaodsaaniee 
| 
Vocational principals—salaries 
| 
Group Range | Total 
No. 
In cash Perquisites Total Mode | Median | Mean 
sdeaeticesseaedll pee cnocnemaae lbsiemmeantene tease Uanaaaa 
| 
| eidebonte | 3 | $1,900 to $3, 100 $609 | $2,400 to $2,500 |_.....-- i ae $2, 450 
ie nauncunduee 4 1,485 to 3,000, $67.50 to 305 1,790 to 3,000 |........ $1, 986. 25 2, 188 
5 | 1,125 to 2,400 225 1,125 to 2,400 | | 1, 485. 00 1, 599 


Notg.—Under A, 1 school reported 3 educational principals. Returns showed 28 educational principals 
and 12 vocational principals employed. 
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Taste V.—Data furnished on supervising teachers 


























a Salaries 
3 
ba 
53 
we | oe Range Based on totals 
5 | a8 
Group 3 s g 1 
z S | 
4 s s Cash Perquisites Total Mode | Median} Mean 
g |5 | | 
Prone 5 | 3 |} $600. 00 to $2, 700 | $300 to $825.00 | $900. 00 to $2, 705 | $2, 100 | $2, 100 |$2, 046 
Be teces 2} 3] 
1 2 t 1,700.00 00 3400 |....cccccescnuss 1,700.00 to 2,400} 2,400| 2,125 | 2,136 
2 1 | 
_ 5 1 | 
2 2 H 1,140.75 to 2, 240 50 to 297.50 | 1,140.75to 2,240; 2,150] 1,654 | 1,755 
2 3 | | 
Di catuidae 5 1 
2 2 } 780.00 to 2,400 50 to 600.00 | 1,150.00to 2,500; 1,485 | 1,485 | 1,501 
1 3 
| | 











NOTE.—29 schools reported, 47 supervising teachers, 


TABLE VI.—ligures showing range in total per capita costs 


Group | Range Mode | Median | Mean 





I oo tisciinsniaiiseneiennsacaiaianaabdl | $656.54! $626.48 











Oty ee 522. 39 | 512. 32 
| $392.87 to $6 Ba | 499, 62 508. 17 
| $237.68 to $926.58 ae 375. 00 432, 29 
| $354 to $369.34 | 361. 67 361. 67 








1 Inclusion of Gallaudet raises the range and mean. 


TABLE VII.—Findings showing per capita costs according to teacher load 









Group | Range | Mode | Median | Mean 
ROC AR Ra OIE ae cis es ec cewnesloccneae $229.30 | $229.13 
$85.59 to $230.39... - Seeaee 127. 64 | 135. 26 
$128.67 to $205.05__. Sotaken 146. 50 | 164. 58 
DUBS Oy MODs isin wu ccecenccelckcoudsnaceaac}xace 117. 10 | 166. 89 
i IEE ik. oss aman hk ekkwas naRaarenania Deh eneEeee |--cee---]--2-=2nenene | aeanadeewen 


| MN Soi catsbitnns ounce he acaceechtsaoctke | puskveacaseal -SaeheGneuse 











1 Must not be correct. 
21 reply. 





TABLE VIII.—Feeding cost per year 







































| Food Salary 
Group | 
Range Mode |Median| Mean Range Mode | Median | Mean 
Re ake $45.72 to $115.36__..... $68. 95 $76.48 | $180.36 to $470__..- Sasa $362. 12 $349. 27 
B__...| $34.42 to $92.63___- 79. 64 73.05 | $28.49 to $308_..__- af 193. 90 | 173. 75 
Pisademe EE 00 Ee cwantcemclassecss 72. 00 | 71.74 | $12 to $327.42 | 176.85 138. 43 
(cooks). | | | 
ia SP OT Ooo ncceencn bnnocncs 58. 00 62.34 | $10.99 to $234....._]....... 69.90 | 104.00 
Saas TIN RI i Sethe os ee a Sn cat eR cacy Podekct aa Reecuoude 
requested. | | | | 
a Mi acai deSatis }------ — | ae I as Raced sect Milaticiali 








NoteE.—A better comparison might be obtained by requesting per-day costs. In group A 2 reports were 
not clear on food costs and only 5 reports on salaries could be used. The questionnaire probably should have 
been more specific in what salaries to include in feeding, whether to limit it to cooks and those actually 
preparing food, or to include kitchen and dining room help of all nature and the dietitian. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


TABLE 1X.—Data on academic teachers 


Minimum salaries 


| 
| 
| 
| 




























































































Group With living | Without living 
| Range Mode | Median} Mean | Range | Mode} Median |} Mean 
| emnnieey: 
Me el $600 to $1,000_........ $1, 000 $800 | $828.50 | $800 to $1,500___._- |$1, 500 \$1, 150. 00 |$1, 055. 00 
aes OC ee ero | 750 790.00 | $1,000 to $1,400. _../_...._- | 1,127.50 | 1, 175.80 
nee $384.75 to $900......../....... | 600 627.45 | $900 to $1,100______ | 900 850. 00 896. 76 
Bi waiacaa | $400 to $800-_- 800 | 625 614. 37 | $700 to $1,250___.-- 720 | 855.00 866. 50 
| 0 Gh nécseaendedacincaissesdentuskeapucleesedeenad $800 to $1,300__.._- ae 1, 140.00 | 1,080. 00 
BP vsacalisaeaeacendescessseater | Sacuaes foams dean fosdeenae<e GRAN coco ra races |------- Poca aansaes Penge tases 
TABLE X.—Data on academic teachers 
Maximum salaries 
| 
Group | With living | Without living 
| 
Range Mode |Median; Mean Range | Mode | Median | Mean 
| oe | ‘me 
eka | $1,200 to $1,800. $1, 500 | $1, 500 |$1, 514. 00 | $1,400 to $2,300....|...... $1, 900 $1, 912 
Siewies | $1,154 to $1,487. 1, 267. 60 | $1,800 to $2,800- - a 1, 845 2, 148 
C....-| $999.72 to $1,408 1, 237. 32 | $1,036.80 to $2,000- 1, 550 1, 535 
eten $7% $3,6 70 | 1,489.00 | $900 to $4,080-_-- 1, 575 1, 672 
Bakes $1,370 to $1,800. ---| 1,700 1, 623 
i Seatasssecuns Bcc ics iegatlcceal Pcclainaancaioled 
| | 
TABLE XI.—Data on industrial teachers 
Minimum salaries 
Group With living | Without living 
| | | | | 
Range | | Mode | | Median] Mean | Range | Mode| Median | Mean 
Be cain $405 to $1,000___...._-| $600 | $665.00 | $480 to $1,600-.....|_..-.--|$1, 200. 00 | $99]. 00 
Dicsuace $720 to $810_....... 750 760.00 | $1,035 to $1,695 ..| 1,400.00 1, 376. 00 
ae $251. 37 to $1,200. ...../- 500 | 567.83 | $500 to $1,450_- 200 | 966.96 1, 075. 66 
Be taidaies $247.50 to $1,100___- -| 360 | 413. 21 | $810 to $1,550_.-...|--.-..- | 1,200.00 | | 1,151. 42 
osues be cowie tence anmeusneaes Pammeasiia | A 
We cnecladuscwscesduawacunadeeu Fortes fodc educa PENNS beecedwdadecloscceen Diced tmckdiatel Mecenbecatadel 
| | | 
TaBLeE XII.—Data on industrial teachers 
Maximum salaries 
Group With living Without living 





















: | | ae) 
Range Mode | Median} Mean Range | Mode| Median Mean 
| 
beeen | $720 to $1, = bi ~-l $1, 400 |$1, 254.00 | $1,075 to $2,500- pile nos 
-e---| $1,550 $1,200 to $2,800.---|------- 
| $500 0 Oi iwacwws tonwawas 509 798. 59 | $1,098 to $1,836_ ._- 





.| $517.50 to $2,250. 





1,080 | 1,151.00 $900 to $2,7 Poona | 
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TaBLeE XIII.—Group comparisons as pertain to living costs 






































| Cash value living in Estimated monthly cost living outside 
Group | | 
Range | Mode Median Mean Range Mode} Median Mean 
| a | 
$50 $50 | $43.94 | $35 to $60. $45 | $47 
Hctinnaes 35 37.50 | $30 to $50_.. 40 | 40 
-| 30 30 | 28.34 | $30 to $65......_-- 40 45 
af 30 30 33.75 | $25 to $60__. 45 | 43 
beac Se mia Be aaa, es 
|-------|-------- |---------- 30... -------------|-------|----------|--------- 
| | 
Taste XIV.—Data on local salaries in public schools 
Elementary | High school 
Group : 
Range stoae Median Mean Range lMoae Median Mean 
| aia Maz.| Min. | Maz. Min. Larar. Min. Mar. 
$1, 000-$2, 700) $1, 200/$1, 200/$2, 200) $1, 350!$2, 198|$1, 400-$3, 0CO} _ - - - - - $1, 550/}$3, 000)$1, 550! $2, 800. 00 





800- 2, 800 veel 1, cas! 1, 750 1, 064 1, 830 


1, 000- 2, 800/$i, en 1; 200} 2, 100 1,200! 2, 102. 50 
810- 1, 275| 1 i 315| 878] 1; 398 


900- 3,061} 1,000) 1,175 1, 800 1,140} 1, 838. 00 











820- 1, 440 1 HO 1, 08 1, 795} 1, 162} 1, 868) 1, 068- 3,000). 4, 435) 2, 175} 1, ” 364| 2, 306. 00 
950- 2, 400}......|.- | aaa ales 1,675, 1, | a a ae ,92! 
1, 320- 1, . 800) _- eee ewe |------ 1,560 1, 560- 2, ie, pi euina tains moineerieaie 1,930 
| | | | 





13 schools reported monthly salary without number of months and were excluded. 
31 school reported monthly salary without number of months and was excluded. 


TABLE XV.—Data on day-school salaries and local schools for blind 





Day-school salary 








Group | Schools for blind 
State | Community 
os | i‘ 
$1, 200 | $2, 100 $800 to $1,650; only 1 reply. 
O79 00 GE0 | ew eccn sec. nnce | 2, same as deaf; others $180 to 
$1,200. 
STs aeksenkneuann sabe eeedaedéakdaauin | $900 ” $2, 800 $990 to $1,800 | $450 to $1,445. 
D ,700 | $500 to $1,600. 








11 class, 


Twenty-six checked the question on fixed and flexible salaries. 
Twenty-one reported them as flexible, two reported flexible salaries 
as being fixed by law, and five reported salaries as fixed. 


TaBLE XVI.—Population range of cities and States in which schools reporting 
are located 








Group Cities | States Group Cities States 
sii ci claim cca I cee cence acca calaataiaaeiiby 
5, 000-7, 000, 000 687, 497-13, 000, 000 | a 350-600, 000 | 1, 500, 000-6, 000, 000 
15,000- 80,000 550, 000— 6, 000, 000 | i. sweeee 59, 275-250, 000 512, 864— 700,000 
3,700- 364, 161 | 680, 845- 6, 500, 000 \| inetcancce 140, 000 368, 336 
I 
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TABLE XVII.—Ratio of classroom and industrial teachers to school population 








Classroom teachers Industrial teachers 
Group l | ] 
Range Mode Median Range Mode Median 
sialic Ne adieetassacia We actaisaic teehee cee eae ee ne 
| 
il 1 to 8.66 to 12__._| 1 to 10___} 1 to 10_____ 1 to 18 to 55___---- 1 to 20_._} 1 to 20. 








"| 1 to 9 to 12._----| 1 to 12.--| 1 to 11+--| 1 to 11.84 to 81_.---|.....----- 1 to 29. 

icine 1 to 8.87 to 14...| 1 to 10.--| 1 to 10..---| 1 to 7 to 56._.-.-.-|..---..---| 1 to 29. 

vaste 1 to 8 to 14..._--| 1 to 10.--| 1 to 10..---| 1 to 9 to 45.-------| 1 to 24.._| 1 to 24. 

diane 1 t0 10 to Mi -- | --------| 1£0 10.5. —-| 40. ann 2o ooo naeeneennfeeenees 

AERIS ARES BE Wicctenesacdpecaechensl Sa 5._.| Pi iiciiacecdlaetcbaps ees 
' 





Note.—In Group A, one gave total number of employees and not the ratio. 


Taste XVIII.—Ratio of house mothers and employees dealing directly with 
pupils to school population 


House mothers Employees dealing directly with school 





























population 
Group 
} 
Range Mode Median Range Mode | Median 
1 to 19 to 31.74__.... lto 19...| 1to21_-- to 17.72. 
BUG TEST CO Wi ccccnl-ncccccaca) WOON to 6. 
1to 21 to 155...-...| 1t0 25... 1to35__- to 5. 
1 to 24 to 125.--.--- 1to30...| 1to30._.| to 7.75. 
BUG owacasauacs E Santas bu tsddaawedas PRG. octet Pte cues eres 
RODS daiiatreaannnds Soa mamascedn Bsa sare devaidlad Sil IE NNR ad iconcbec ca cars acs canal fo ag seb len aan hn 
| | 
Note.—In A, one gave total number of employees. 
TABLE XIX.—Ratio of all employees to school population 
amas 3 
Group Range | Mode | Median 
| | 
D OO wee OO Siteskscccscusceal 1 to 3....| 1to3 
1 to 2.66 to 3% d | 1to3 
1 to 2.30 to 6.7 | 1to3 
1 to 3 to ...... | 1 to 3.5. 
DUGG csdscus 
DE OG Giiasia sie omaeisedesbeceneaiieds | 








1 1 gave total number instead of ratio. 
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TABLE XXI.—Data on the number of months housemothers are employed and the 
monthly value placed on living accommodations 





























Months employed | Monthly value of living 
Group | 
Range Mode| Median | Mean Range | Mode} Median | Mean 
TE a eee El 
Me ssescsisciinistienieeseeiataiaitlai 12 12 | 11.2 | $35 to $66.67__..._- $50 $50 | $48.14 
Tiisccupdauduaarabaaunls Ue a cates teats 10 | 10 a 40 | 40 41.00 
Oeste are 9 9| 9.5 | $10 to $40.22 30 30 | 27.00 
i iisiscsishianstinaeiaacseideiab 9 9 OS | GES WO Woke nccnccsclccuean 35 36. 66 
Ber Ro eet | 105) Gs... 1-95 25 | 25.00 
Wiituactdkwnducidaktas | ; 5 50 50. 00 








DEANS 


Only nine schools reported as employing deans. One of these had 
four, four had two deans, and four schools had one. The maximum 
salaries ranged from $800 to $2,850, the minimum, from $670 to 
$2,400 and house. In two schools the dean held a teaching position 
also. Two of the schools employed their deans for 12 months, 3 for 
10 month, 3 for 9 months, and 1 failed to give the length of time the 
dean was employed during the year. The monthly values placed on 
living in the school ranged from $25 to $35 per month. 


TABLE XXII.—Data on schools employing counselors or supervisors, the number 
employed, the salaries paid, the number of months employed, and the value 
placed on living in school 





Number} Range 


























y Value of 
Group igh ge Maximum salary range | Minimum salary range oe living in 
ing ployed | | school 
| | 
Mavncnene Disccenen 1 to 31___| $10 per month to $1,000 | $10 per month to $650 | 9 to 12... $20 to $50 
per year. ala year. | 
, (_ 1 to 6....| $600 to $1,400. 2 | 9to 12 $30 to $50 
Goucscuse Tisseasen 2 to 9....| $441 to $1,150 * | $ ‘ | 813to12_| $10 to $35 
a ee 2 to 9. --| $280 to $1,500 56 to $795........-<-<.| 814 to9_- -| $25 to $50 
ig sceren Bicvacuec 3 to 4 --| $600 to $ 5 | 9to12...| $25 
| 


HOSPITAL INFORMATION 


1. Per capita cost of hospital—Replies were received as follows: 

Group A. Four schools: $9.63, $35, $10.26, $24.80. 

Group B. Two schools: $3.8123, $15. 

Group C. Four schools were definite: $11.50, $4.20, $4.50, $7.08. 

Group D. Eight schools: $7.70; $0.0421 day per pupil; $19.21; 
$650 year ; $19.21; $8.50, without meals; $150; $4.77. 

Group E. One school: $6.82 per year. 

2. Hospital kitchen—There were 32 replies—23 have no separate 
hospital kitchens, 5 do have, and 3 have small diet kitchens. Only 
one with separate kitchen gave the meal cost, which was $0.1063. All 
of the schools without a special kitchen gave the meals for hospital 
cases as being prepared in the regular kitchen or kitchens, with 
costs ranging “from $0. 076 to $0.45 per day. 

3. How hospital is run.—A report on this question would be en- 
tirely individualized. 
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4. The community hospitalization cost—Not a great many replies 
were received on this question. In group A reports showed a range 
from $3 to $4.50; in group B, from $2 to $6; in group C, from $2 to 
$4.50; in group D, from $2 to $8; in group E, only one reported and 
that gave no charge; in F, $2. 

The foregoing report was based on the replies as they were re- 
turned. No second letters were sent out to clarify or verify any of 
the data. Consequently the results are not so accurate or comprehen- 
sive as it is possible for them to be made because of the number of 
misinterpretations of certain questions. 

If the conference is to establish the custom of periodically collect- 
ing data of this type, it would be well to consider further: 

1. How much demand there is for the information; 

2. What data would be of the most value to the heads of schools; 

8. When would be the best period for attempting to acquire it and 
how often it should be sought; 

4. What the definite grouping of States should be; 

5. If it is fair to include the college with any group of States; 

6. What explanations would be necessary in order to make the in- 
formation as accurate as possible, in an effort (a) to clarify the 
distinction between enrollment and average daily attendance; (b) to 
determine what salaries are to be included when estimating the cost 
of feeding; (c) to agree on whether the ratio of industrial teachers 
should be taken on the basis of total school population or the school’s 
industrial age population, and so on; 

7. Some means for developing a general cooperative spirit within 
the ranks; and 

8. How to meet the expenses incurred in a periodic project of this 
nature. 

Unquestionably there are possibilities and decided advantages in 
having definite information at one’s finger tips, particularly if such 
data can be compiled far enough in advance of budget-making periods 
and legislative meetings to be of immediate benefit to a large number 
of schools and if a system can be developed for keeping such infor- 


mation up to date. 
Mrs. H. T. Poors. 
Extwoop A, STEvenson. 
E. A. ABERNATHY. 

[ Applause. ] 

Chairman Drices. What is your pleasure with this report? 

Mr. Porr. I move that it be accepted and filed, and that a copy be 
mailed to each superintendent. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mrs. Poorer. If the superintendents will send postage to Tennessee, 
I will be glad to see that they get the copies. 

Chairman Drices. If you will pass this motion, the conference will 
stand the expense, and should. 

Mr. Ler. I move a vote of thanks to the committee. 

Mr. Pops. I will second that. 

Chairman Drices. The motion is that the report be accepted and 
filed with the Annals, that copies of it be sent to the various heads of 
schools, and that a vote of thanks be tendered to the chairman and 
members of the committee. Any remarks? All in favor of the motion 
please say “aye”; contrary in the same manner. It is unanimous. 
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I would like a motion made to approve a bill from Mrs. Poore for 
stationery and other things that she has expended for this report. 

Mr. Porr. I make such a motion. 

Dr. Harz. And will spend in sending it out. 

Chairman Driees. And will spend. The chairman of the executive 
committee will have to approve it. If there is no objection, that will 
be understood, Are there any questions that you would like to ask 
Mrs. Poore? 

Dr. Hatz. I would like to know whether Mrs. Poore is going to be 
willing to keep up this work. It is a little bit discouraging in that 
she said she only had one request for some of these statistics. 

Mrs. Poorer. For this last. I had a number of requests for some 
of the data I had collected before this, but for this particular report 
I have had no requests with the exception of one. 

Dr. Hau. My understanding is that this is a permanent committee. 

Chairman Drices. The committee has not been discharged. 

Dr. Hatt. And from time to time they will make such studies. 

Mr. Porz. The committee has simply been thanked. 

Mrs. Poorr. I am very frank to say that such is not my under- 
standing. 

Chairman Dries. The chair rules otherwise. Is there any further 
question that you would like to ask regarding this report? If not, 
we will proceed to the next. 

The next report is on the American Annals of the Deaf, Mr. 
Fusfeld. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
(Prof. Irvine S. FusFretp, editor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


More than a year has passed since our last report, at the Pittsburgh 
meeting of the conference, in April 1936. This period has been one 
of normal activity for the editor’s office in the management of your 
official journal, the American Annals of the Deaf. 

The first two issues of the Annals for the current school year, 
namely, for September and November 1936, were devoted almost 
entirely to a complete report of the proceedings of the seventeenth 
regular meeting of the conference at Pittsburgh in the spring pre- 
vious. Perusal of this record will reveal a body of information of 
constructive value. Among the material thus placed on permanent 
record is a report by Dr. Bjorlee relating to the formal organization 
of the conference, a résumé by Dr. Taylor of research effort in the 
education of the deaf, a thorough presentation by Mr. Pope on the use 
of hearing tests and hearing aids, a masterly address by Dr. Root of 
the University of Pittsburgh on character development as part of the 
process of education, a detailed treatment by leaders in the subject 
of the question of health and physical education, a consideration of 
the annual statistical data in the Annals, and a study of the post- 
school problem, introduced by an excellent summary by Rev. Warren 
M. Smaltz. A summary of Dr. Taylor’s compilation of research 
activity was subsequently issued as a conference publication to be 
made available for use by students of the problem of deafness. 

The January Annals, 1937, put into effect the decisions reached 
at the Pittsburgh meeting with respect to the revision of our annual 
statistical data. Briefly the changes were these: (1) The elimina- 
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tion of classifications according to methods of instruction or means 
of communication; (2) a clearer differentiation as between school 
year and fiscal year figures; (3) the addition of data with respect 
to teacher training; and (4) a complete revision of vocational 
classification. 

The succeeding numbers of the Annals, those for March and May, 
presented the most recent findings from the fields of research as 
respects the deaf, the most noteworthy of such contributions being 
a new personality scale devised by Dr. Pintner and Dr. Brunschwig 
for use with deaf children. Another important contribution was : 
penetrating essay by the late Mr. Veditz. It is with such material, 
in addition to matter that may be of direct application to the class- 
room situation, that the Annals strives to maintain a high profes- 
sional standard. 

Among the necessities for the near future is the question of bring- 
ing up to date a competent index to the material that has appeared 
in the volumes of the Annals since 1915. This is under considera- 
tion by the executive committee of the conference, and if the means 
to effect it can be provided it will make more useful the informa- 
tion relating to our work which is being steadily accumulated. 

The present printing of the Annals is for 1,700 copies each issue. 
Of this number some 1,350 go out to the schools for the deaf in the 
United States and Canada, about 150 to individual subscribers and 
libraries, and about 60 to foreign subscribers. 

Turning now to matters of finances, we have the following facts 
to report: 

As the official organ of both the conference and the convention, the 
Annals receives its support in the main from quota subscription by 
the schools. By the arrangement now in effect, the subscription 
from each school corresponds to an allotment of 25 cents for each 
pupil, with one copy of the Annals furnished for each $2 subscribed. 
From the funds thus acquired, it is possible to pay for printing and 
office expenses, including the editor’s salary. It will be seen then 
that the ability of the Annals to meet these obligations depends upon 
the support it receives from the schools. 

As treasurer of the conference the editor of the Annals is also 
entrusted with the funds of that organization received as member- 
ship dues and fees for certification, and out of this fund pays all the 
expenditures incurred in transacting the business of the conference. 

The property owned by the Annals consists of a collection of cur- 
rent and back numbers of the magazine, amounting now to some 
15,000 single copies. A small sum is realized each year from the sale 
of back numbers and single copies. 

Surplus funds of the Annals are invested in high-grade securi- 
ties, totaling now to $2,500. When these securities mature, or when 
the accumulated balance permits, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and the editor take the necessary steps to reinvest in other 
reliable securities. During the past year securities in the amount of 
$1,500 were redeemed and returned to the bank balance. 

At the close of each fiscal year the accounts of the Annals are sub- 
mitted to a professional audit and a report filed with the executive 
committee. 
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Under date of June 4, for the period June 27, 1936, to June 4, 1937, 
the following statement is available as the auditor’s report: + 


RECEIPTS 
Malanice: Fine 27; Wan i ee eS $1, 396. 08 
Subscriptions from. schecle. =... — +222 ences $2, 599. 71 
Subserintions.. from. indivicuals........ 2252223 366. 08 
Sale of single copies and back numbers__---------------- 42. 85 
MEV CPCIN@INONS. -  s ee ec Reco na nee sane 135. 50 
Sale-0€ Tayler In@@Bi nj. 225 sss scence 4. 00 
EQROME . OTi- UTR IOIO OS occ icip ameeeie 138. 48 
BOCs TOP COPECO asi eee 863. 00 
Deposit of State*warrants on hand..............-......- 110. 00 
Redeposit of checks returned__...._-_..-....— -=_=..... eae 151. 20 
Maturity Of S@0@uritie@.... << .5 cance ees sensecdsesa 1, 549. 15 
CONIGPONRCE GUC s 6 cnn sie er eccccmccan ane cos case en= 160. 00 
—_————— 6, 119. 97 
Total ..=.- Aotmeseae eS Aan alee ee 7, 516. 06 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing and Cietaving............-.....-—=- eats Se eae Oe 
Salary of editor, July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937_-------_--- 1, 000. 00 
CmaItNS -SRNIOIOS ge aa eee 91. 00 
RETR. SUNN ah Se re 137. 65 
TGR MANNS a ate al ere Seg 25. 00 
Watery SGTVie@ts 3 osc ccs si ahs nh re age tan ee lak aes 3. 00 
See RN ITO ING i a A et hs a a ee 49. 73 
Miscellaneous (postage, expressage, ete.) __--------------- 66. 02 
Account charged for checks returned___----------~- oe 151. 20 
Account charged for coupons returned___-------------_--- 52. 50 
EI CARD Gr CONIC TE UNA NN a ose eee ora ee 2. 00 
GG 100 CATO AIODOUIG. TR ce ae ees 3. 30 
Conference: 
CreRUICUNeiy | CRATE GUl =e i $35. 10 
@eriinentes,. Die 63 eis 35. 74 
Printine@ "Ragioe SNGG8 sxe ese 65. 00 
Editor’s fees for certificates 401-600___------~- 200. 00 
PEIMGING GIMME BIRDIONOEG oon ci caa ne cee 119. 13 
Metunnt certipesie Mee. 5. ae 3. 00 
| ——— 457. 97 
Balance in. bank June 80 1007F 222. oneness 3, 169. 04 
————_ 7, 516. 05 
NIM cs as hl Ses A ei feces ac aa 7, 516. 05 


The balance referred to in the auditor’s report, $3,169.04, is kept 
| on deposit in the Northeast Branch of the American Security & 
| Trust Co., Washington, D. C., in the name of the American Annals 
of the Deaf, Irving S. Fusfeld, treasurer. The securities named in 
the report are kept in a safe-deposit box at the same bank under the 
same name and treasurer. 
The fine support which the Annals has thus far enjoyed has been 
| an inspiration. It is our hope we may see the time when all of our 
schools are contributing their share in this support. We feel the 
Annals has a vital part to play in our work but for its vitality it 
| must continue to depend upon the schools themselves. 





271A supplementary report, including the period June 4—30, was subsequently made by 
fe ia is incorporated in this report, to make it cover the fiscal year ending 
une 30, . 
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The Annals is now in ils eighty-second volume, though its first 
year of publication was in 1847, 90 years ago. It is our pride that 
over that period the Annals has been a positive force in our work. 
We know the conference will not fail to carry it on. 

(Applause. ) 

Chairman Drices. I would like to have a motion to accept and file 
this report. 

Mr. Porr. I move that it be accepted and filed. 

Mr. Drvtne. I second the motion. 

Chairman Driaes. It has been regularly moved and seconded that 
the report of Mr. Fusfeld be accepted and filed. Are there any re- 
marks? All in favor of the motion say “aye”; contrary “no.” ‘The 
motion is carried. 

Are there any questions? If not we will proceed. 

The Work of the Executive Committee, by Dr. Hall. 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Dr. PerctvaAL Harz, chairman, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, since our delightful and instructive meeting 
at the School for the Deaf at Edgewood, Pittsburgh, in April of 
last year, most of the work of the executive committee has been of 
a routine nature. It was decided that because of the meeting of 
the convention here in New York this year a special meeting of the 
conference should be held to take up reports of committees, particu- 
larly those on expenditures, nomenclature, teacher training, and 
certification. 

I must first report that our active membership is 80 out of a 
possible 91. Secondly, we have published Dr. Taylor’s index of re- 
search problems connected with education of the deaf—a valuable con- 
tribution to our work. 

The work of the Annals has continued under the able direction of 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, who produces what we believe to be the 
most important publication in connection with the education of 
the deaf in the world. We ask for the Annals and its editor the 
hearty support of every school. A financial and statistical statement 
of the work of the magazine has been presented to you by the editor 
himself. Your executive committee recommends that during the 
coming year the index of the Annals be brought up to date by the 
publication of an additional number, making six in all during the 
school year. We feel that this is a very important work which will 
enhance the usefulness of the magazine tremendously. The Annals 
has on hand between three and four thousand dollars on which we 
may draw at this time, and you are requested to approve an expendi- 
ture of not over $1,000 for the preparation and publication of the 
index, this money to be expended under the direction of the editor 
and accounted for as usual. 

An important matter that has arisen during the year affecting us 
all is the introduction of bills into the House and Senate of the 
United States providing for Government aid for the education of 
crippled children. This was done at the instance of the Interna- 
tional Society for Crippled Children, among whose officers and board 
of directors I find practically no representatives from our profession. 
The form in which this bill first appeared and the brief submitted 
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with it was sent to me the last part of 1936. Some of the statements 
contained in the brief were so patently incorrect that I at once criti- 
cized them to the authors of the bill. The particular statement to 
which exception was taken was that practically nothing had been 
done for the education of the deaf in this country so far except in a 
few large cities. The wording of the bill has been revised several 
times, partly through the advice of members of this conference. 
Copies of the form in which it was introduced were sent from my 
office to every member of the conference. The definition of “crippled” 
given in the language of the bill is so broad that a friend of mine on 
reading it said that practically all the children in his State would 
come under the definition as given. 

On such a proposition, which seems doubtful of passage at the 
present session of Congress, it did not seem proper for me to express 
a definite opinion of the conference. Various individuals have ex- 
pressed their views to me privately, decidedly in favor and decidedly 
against the bill. I believe it important for us to discuss the whole 
matter here and if possible arrive at some decision on whether or not 
we should support the general proposition of governmental aid for 
education of the deaf in our States. The bill is very cleverly drawn 
to benefit every State and Territory in a financial way. It is, in my 
opinion, an entering wedge of governmental educational control, and 
the whole matter needs very careful consideration. I hope it will 
be debated here, and if you deem it wise that your executive committee 
may be instructed as to action in the future on this type of legislation. 

A number of changes have occurred in executive positions among 
our schools, both in this country and Canada, during the present year. 
IT am glad to say that in several of them persons well equipped by 
education and experience were placed in charge. It is certainly en- 
couraging to the young men and women in our profession to feel that 
they may work up to the highest positions available. 

The work of teacher training and of certification has been reported 
on by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee. It is evident that courses properly set 
up in other parts of this country and certainly in Canada are still 
needed to meet the full demand for well-instructed young people who 
wish to enter our work or our present classes somewhat enlarged. 

There has been considerable discussion in the little paper family 
during the past year about the need for a central institution for trade 
or vocational teaching. This matter has not been taken up by your 
executive committee, but it should no doubt be given much thought 
and possibly discussed carefully at our next regular meeting. It is a 
matter which should be gone into very slowly and carefully. I may 
say that in the meantime Gallaudet College is placing in what might 
be called higher vocations already, such as teaching, printing, publish- 
ing, chemistry, bacteriology, mechanical drawing, and library work, 
a very fine group of deaf young people. 

Your committee has received an invitation for the regular meeting 
of 1939 from the Louisiana School, which invites us to meet in the 
early spring at Baton Rouge, with the possibility of attending some 
of the Mardi Gras celebration at New Orleans. 

The board of directors of Gallaudet College also extends an invi- 
tation to meet in Washington on or about April 8, 1939, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the signing by Abraham Lincoln of the bill 
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granting to the Columbia Institution for the Deaf the right to confer 
collegiate degrees. 

It is recommended that these invitations and others that may be 
extended be put in the hands of the executive committee for final 
action, 

Respectfully submitted. 

PrrcivaL HA, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 


[ Applause. | 

Chairman Drices. You have heard the report of the chairman of 
your executive committee. 

Dr. Haut. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move that the recommen- 
dation in the first place in regard to the final decision about the 
regular meeting, and for the printing of the index of the Annals, 
be adopted—that those two recommendations be adopted and carried 
out and the report accepted. 

Mr. Stevenson. I second the motion. 

Chairman Driees. It has been regularly moved and seconded that 
this report be approved and filed, and that we, in approving this 
report, approve the expenditure, not to exceed $1,000, for the print- 
ing of the index to the Annals, and that all invitations for the next 
meeting of the conference be referred to the executive committee. 

You have heard the motion ; are there any remarks? All in favor 
will please say “aye”; contrary “no.” It is carried. 

Mr. Stevenson, will you report for the committee on nomenclature ? 

Mr. Etwoop Srrevenson. Mr. President and members of the con- 
ference, I thought it would be well to read the resolution that gave 
life to this committee at the conference held at the Western Penn- 
sylvania School last April. It is a three-pointed assignment, and 
inasmuch as the committee has been able to complete only one part 
of this assignment it might be well to read the resolution because 
if it is the wish of the conference to continue this committee until 
all three phases are completed, some action no doubt will have to 
be taken, 

The function of the committee is threefold. First, to draw up a 

set of definitions of deafness and variations of auditory deficiency 
to be submitted to the executive committee of the conference for 
recommendation to the Federal Bureau of the Census prior to the 
taking of the census of 1940. Two, to cooperate with a similar com- 
mittee to be appointed by the American Otological Society in the 
preparation of a workable classification of types of deafness. And, 
third, to prepare for the use of heads of schools a set of definitions 
of means of communication employed in schools for the deaf. 

I don’t know whether you realized the extent of that assignment. 
But the members of the committee and myself feel that it has been 
quite an assignment. For your own information the members of 
that committee are Mr. T. C. Forrester, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Mr. 
C. D. O’Connor, Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, and myself. And I wish 
to pay a very sincere compliment to the members of the committee, 
because during the entire year each one has worked with diligence, 
has written volumes, has expressed himself very frankly and openly, 
and I think today that this committee is capable of rendering a set of 
definitions that even Mr. Pope and Dr. Harris Taylor will understand, 
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Mr. President and members of the conference, your committee on 
nomenclature is very happy to be able to submit its report to you 
at this time for your consideration and final action. It was with your 
pleasure that this committee was appointed in April 1936 at the con- 
ference meeting held at the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. The responsibility has been no simple one I can assure you. 
The committee has fully realized the seriousness of the question and 
has given the matter much thought and careful deliberation during 
this entire year. 

After several rounds of carefully prepared correspondence the com- 
mittee members decided very definitely that all definitions were to be 
simple, clear-cut, scientifically correct, and readily understood by the 
layman, The finer delineations, the secondary classifications, and the 
terms used and ordinarily desired by the educator have been omitted 
so as not to cause any confused thinking on the part of the layman. 
It was thought best to leave this to the educator to set up for school 
and educational purposes within the school. The committee is not 
unmindful, however, of the vital importance of these finer subclassi- 
fications for the purpose of instruction and possible expectations in 
accomplishment. 

The committee is very much concerned over the very evident effort 
of certain groups and individuals to classify the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, not from the true physical angle, but from the wholly 
false basis of ability to speak and to use language. In other words 
there are many who are developing a new and most damaging termi- 
nology. They say that the deaf are those who are born w ithout hear- 
ing or who lose it before the acquisition of speech. They go on to 
say that those who suffer a hearing loss after speech and language 
have been established are hard of hearing. They are very vague in 
their wording but leave the layman and the parent with the impression 
that the child who loses hearing after speech and language have 
been acquired (the adventitiously deaf) is hard of hearing. This 
is taking place in different parts of ihe country today and if con- 
tinued and followed by teachers will prove a sad day for the deaf 
child’s education and his future happiness. The committee desires 
to go on record, and begs the conference to do likewise, as condemning 
such misleading and erroneous terminology. 

At this time I wish to compliment each member of this committee 
for his untiring effort, his valuable thought, and his splendid service 
in making possible this contribution. 

Because of general use and misunderstanding, because of the desire 
of the profession to lessen the possibility of confusion, and because 
the terms are obsolete and are not commonly used by experienced 
educators, it is strongly recommended as part of this report that the 
following terms no longer be considered in our terminology, and that 
their use henceforth be discontinued: Deaf-mute, deaf and dumb, 
semimute, semideaf, and mute. Furthermore, in the same way, the 
term “deafened,” which has been used to designate the hard of hear- 
ing, a confused many and has been used by individuals to mean 
the deaf, The term is not needed; it is superfluous and confusing, 
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and acts as a protection to certain advertising agencies to the detri- 
ment of the deaf. 

Finally, these definitions are proposed : 

1. The deaf: Those in whom the sense of hearing is nonfunctional 
for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This general group is made up of two distinct classes based entirely 
on the time of the loss of hearing. 

(a) The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

(6) The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became nonfunctional later 
through illness or accident. 

2. The hard of hearing: Those in whom the sense of hearing, al- 
though defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Exwoop A. Srevenson, Chairman, 
Ignatius BJor.ee, 

T. C. Forrester, 

Criarence D. O’Connor, 

Irvine S. Fusrexp, 

Committee on Nomenclature. 

[ Applause. ] 

Chairman Drices. You have heard Mr. Stevenson’s report. This 
committee has further work to do. What is your pleasure regarding 
this part of the report? 

Mr. B. W. Dricas. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Divine. I second that. 

Chairman Drices. It has been regularly moved and seconded that 
the report be accepted and filed; all those in favor will please say 
“aye”; contrary? It isso ordered. The record will show Mr. Steven- 
son’s report adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The next thing is the question of the discussion of the proposed 
bill for national aid in the education of handicapped children. Do 
you wish to consider that now and discuss it? Dr. Hall, have you 
anything to suggest ? 

Dr. Perctvat Hay. In making my report, I took the privilege 
of putting in a few remarks that are not part of the report of the 
committee itself. The matter contained in my report of the execu- 
tive committee, I understand, will appear simply stating certain facts, 
and not simply an opinion of my own. I do feel that this is a very 
important matter. I have a great many varied feelings about it. 
There is no question in my mind but that there are a great many 
children, crippled children, as I understand the word “crippled,” 
that need help. They are a very appealing class. But our children 
are physically handicapped, not crippled in the ordinary sense. 

I feel a little bit perplexed and upset by having this group, with- 
out saying anything to us, take us in and say that our children are 
crippled too. The sponsors of the bill had already gotten it fixed 
up before they consulted any of us that I know of. After they had 
gotten a bill worked out, I made some personal criticisms, especially 
of their first statement, saying nothing had been done for the educa- 
tion of the deaf except in a few large cities. That statement showed 
sad lack of knowledge. Finally they did call in Dr. Bjorlee. 
Mr. Fusfeld, did you join us? 
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Mr, Fusre.p. No. 

Dr. Hatz, Mr. Pope, Dr. Gruver, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Bjorlee, and I 
met some of the committee in charge of the bill and helped in elim- 
inating some of the objectionable parts. We went to them at their 
request as individuals and made suggestions as to mistakes, and as 
to improvements. I think you understand this bill. I don’t know it 
word for word but in general it proposes to give to the States a 
certain lump sum, divided equally. That will be a lump sum that 
every State and Territory will get in equal amounts. Then another 
part is to be divided in proportion to the school population. That 
will not be given to the State or Territory unless the State or Terri- 
tory provides public funds of its own not less than the amount pro- 
vided for the education of such children in the past biennium, or as 
spent on the average in 1934 and 1935. The idea being that if they 
get that much money from the United States, the States themselves 
won’t turn around and take away that much money for the education 
of these children. The bill also provides that some State authority 
must set up a plan for the carrying out of this work. This plan 
must be set up and presented to the State authorities, and by them 
presented to the Interior Department, which means the Office of 
Education, and that the plan cannot operate until after this is done 
and approval has been given. Now there is also $500,000, if I am 
not mistaken, proposed ‘to be given to the Office of Education for 
general supervision and carrying on of this plan. I cannot help but 
feel that this is a very important matter. It is true that the United 
States has entered into education in the States to some extent. There 
are land-grant colleges all over the United States receiving Federal 
aid; there is no doubt about it. There is a bill before “Congress 
now to spend millions of United States funds for aiding in ordinary 
primary and secondary education in the States. It will amount in a 
few years, if this other bill passes, to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
It seems to me that we stand again as we have stood in many other 
plans in connection with educational affairs, at a parting of the 
ways. 

Do we want, in the first place, our children to be included among 
the crippled children? Do we want to be more or less supervised 
and directed by the Office of Education in our work? Do we want 
to join in the scramble for this money when it is given over into the 
hands of the State authorities if this bill passes? 

There are a number of questions that have come up in my mind 
and I have given them a good deal of thought. As I say personally 
I think it is an entering wedge in that very important question of 
Shall elementary and secondary education in the States be more or 
less controlled and directed from the Office of Education of the 
United States? It is something to think about. Shall we think it 
over for a while? Shall the executive committee receive your vote 
as to whether we shall oppose such a policy or not? 

Mr. Brepsor. I want to give you the benefit of my experience in 
representing the blind. I was called over to appear before that com- 
mittee and we sent at their request two children, one to illustrate 
reading Braille, and one to write Braille with the machine. We were: 
glad to do that because it has helped us with our printing since we 
sent those children over. 
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But I want to give you our experience with reference to the Social 
Security Act as applied to the adult blind, and that has made me 
shy of this very thing that Dr. Hall speaks of. We went to Wash- 
ington with our adult blind and tried our best to have the com- 
mittee there recognize our set-up, for up to that time we had been 
administering to ‘the blind for 6 years. They absolutely turned us 
down notwithstanding the fact that our attorney general certified 
that the Maryland Wor k Shop for the Blind was a State agency. 
That is the situation in Maryland which made it impossible for a 
man to earn anything and get aid—if he was earning $10 a week, 10 
times 52 weeks was more than the aid, and therefore you can’t have 
any. It was simply a pauperization of those people instead of giving 
them something to help them and encourage them to work. Now that 
is an aside, but I wanted to give you that picture. ‘The blind of 
Maryland are getting less than ‘they were getting before without any 
aid from the central Government. Because they are saving money 
and taking this Government pension they are not getting as much 
as they were getting before at $200 from the State of Maryland. 

I am afraid that if we got money from the central Government 
the legislature would say, “You are getting all this money, we will 
reduce your appropriation.” Now I believe they will do it. They 
did it in Maryland with reference to the blind. They took away 
part of our appropriation we were using for the adult blind, and they 
will do it or attempt to do it at least if we have this aid for the 
schools. Now I am afraid of it, like Dr. Hall said, although I tried 
to do what I could. I was on the fence. 

Dr. Rankin. I can’t help but rise at this point to raise a question 
as to whether we are quite fair-minded in assuming at the beginning 
that this is an entering wedge to something which does not appear 
on the face of it in the beginning. This, with all apologies to Dr. 
Hall who knows more of this question of Federal operation than 
I do. 

I would like to just remind you of something that probably all of 
you are well acquainted with. We have had two large experiments 
in Federal participation in education. The Smith- Hughes Act was 
passed and many of us have been unhappy over it for. many yea 
because of some of the phases of its administr: ation. 

Prior to that time, a good many years ago now, the Land Grant 
Act was passed. I don't believe ‘that one of us could justify the 
claim that the Land Grant Act hasn’t put the agricultural vocational 
education of this country away ahead of anything it could have 
possibly been had that not been passed. 

Now it is possible to argue, I think cogently, that our vocational 
education would have been further along today had this Smith- 
Hughes bill never been passed. I have heard that argued and heard 
it argued cogently. I don’t believe that argument can be made for 
the Land Grant Act and the work that it has done. 

I am wondering if our real question here is not the question of 
deciding what kind of a bill we w ant, what kind of a policy we want 
our Federal authorities to adopt w ith respect to the education of the 
handicapped, because after all, friends, it is the policy that we adopt, 
it was the policy of the Smith- ‘Hughes. group that set that thing in an 
unhappy mood, in an unfortunate direction. It was the “policy 
adopted in the Land Grant Act which made it possible for these peo- 
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ple, for these land-grand colleges, to expand and to grow freely. I 
wonder if our business isn’t to “study very carefully this whole ques- 
tion of Federal participation, and be prepared when the time comes 
for writing a bill, to know the kind of policy we want to see adopted 
by our Government in order to make our work and our future a thing 
that can grow freely and effectively. 

Chairman Drices. I don’t want to carry on this discussion indefi- 
nitely unless it is your pleasure so to do. I think Dr. Rankin has 
presented a very forceful argument. It seems to me—and may I 
make just this stigvestion—that it might be wise, either through your 
present executive committee or through a special committee, that this 
matter be well handled because, if it passes, it will be a very impor- 
tant thing one way or the other. 

I am heartily in favor of what Dr. Rankin stated, because there 
isn’t any question that if we have something to do with the m: aking of 
this new law it will meet our desires and our hopes, and there isn’t 
any reason why we shouldn’t reap the benefits and the rewards. 

If you wish further discussion, all right, or if you desire to have 
some committee appointed or have it referred to the executive com- 
mittee with power to call a meeting with the authorities at Washing- 
ton when the bill is before them to draft a new bill, that is up to you. 

Dr. Hari. May make one remark? I certainly see the point which 
Dr. Rankin made and I certainly am thinking about this whole thing 
carefully, hoping that some definite action will be taken. This is the 
state of affairs. Probably with all this great amount of legislation 
before the National Congress, this bill will not go through this ses- 
sion, although we can’t tell. But it will probably be brought up 
again heiors we have another meeting, and if we are going to take 
any action some such move as our president has suggested ought to 
be taken. 

But let me make one remark before I sit down, and then I will try 
not to say anything more. With that $11,000,000, if you look up 
every child that comes under that definition it will provide possibly a 
dollar or two apiece. That is a fact. And what does the Office of 
Education get. to take charge of this State business? Five hundred 
thousands — and the children will get a dollar’s worth each. 

Dr. Bsort I would like just 1 minute as it is time to adjourn, 
Being in an pas ard position I would like to state how it came about. 
As you know, Dr. Taylor represented the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Mr. Gruver represented the American 
Association on the committee. Dr. Hall and I were also invited to 
the meeting when the bill was discussed and helped, we feel, to get 
rid of one or two objectionable features in the bill. Later I was in- 
vited to become a member of the committee that is sponsoring this 
movement. I had no authority to represent the residential schools, 
but I felt that it was most essential for the residential schools to have 
a representative on the committee. Accordingly I stated that if the 
promoters of the bill wanted to designate me as simply representing 
the Maryland State School for the Deaf I would accept. For that 
reason I am one of the 13 designated as advisers to the sponsors of 
that bill. 

I think Dr. Rankin has brought up a very good point. I think 
what this body ought to do is to get busy right away on what we 
want in that bill for it will mean much to us if the bill is passed. 
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if the Government is to take care of every type of handicapped 
child it is a pretty serious responsibility for us to say we don’t want 
the deaf included. If they do pass the bill and the deaf are in- 
cluded we should most assuredly have a hand in shaping the legis- 
lation. The hard-of-hearing agencies appear willing to go along. 

In this particular bill the year 1934-35 is taken as a standard. If 
any State spends less money than they spent in 1934-35, they won’t 
meet the requirements and they won’t get their quota. First, every 
State is to get $40,000 annually without any restrictions. After that 
each gets its share of the $11,500,000 in proportion to the money 
spent. 

If, for instance, the State of Nevada has spent practically nothing 
toward handicapped children’s education the Government is going to 
give practically nothing, and if the State of New York is at the top 
and has been spending lavishly, the State of New York will receive 
lavishly from the Government. That doesn’t seem quite fair. 

This is just one illustration. There are so many things involved 
that it seems to me the suggestion made by the chairman is about the 
only thing we can do. We can’t afford to sit still. 

Dr. Rankin. Is there any arrangement at the present time by 
which this group can work with other handicapped groups in de- 
fining what we want in the way of definitions of handicapped in the 
field ? 

Dr. Bsorter. There appears to be just a little confusion on that 
point. The bill reads this way: 

The term “physically handicapped” shall be interpreted for the purposes of 
this act as including all children who are crippled, blind, partially seeing, deaf, 
hard of hearing, defectiv2 in speech, cardiac cases, tubercular, or otherwise 
physically handicapped, and who, for their education, require an expenditure of 
money in excess of the cost of educating physically normal children. 

That is the definition. It embraces almost everybody. 

Mr. Brepsor. I move that this matter be referred to the executive 
committee and that the executive committee request the cooperation 
of the legislative committee of the American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind and any other similar organization. 

Chairman Drices. You mean to work with the group? 

Mr. Buiepsor. Yes; to cooperate. 

Chairman Drtaes. Is there a second to Mr. Bledsoe’s motion ? 

The motion before the house is that this matter be referred to the 
executive committee. And do you want to add a second motion to 
that, that we ask the cooperation of the American Association of the 
Blind or similar organizations? Why not just make your original 
motion that this matter be referred to the executive committee? I 
don’t think we should tie ourselves up unless we want to. 

Mr. Buepsor. All right. 

Chairman Drices. Mr. Bledsoe’s motion is that this matter be re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 

Mr. Stevenson. I second the motion. 

Chairman Drices. Any questions? All in favor of the motion 
please say “aye”; contrary, “no.” The motion is carried. 

Do you wish the president to instruct this committee to coop- 
erate with any other committees that might be working toward this 


end? I think the judgment of the committee would include that, 
Mr. Bledsoe. 
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Mr. Buiepsor. Just so that we get together. 

Chairman Driggs. Are there any other matters that should come 
before this meeting ? 

Dr. Bsoruer. There are a number here who have things on their 
chest that they would like to get off. We could really use another 
period. There have been two or three matters left with me to pre- 
sent. Is there time for just one of them? 

All of you here present know Dr. Harry Best, of the University 
of Kentucky, either personally or through the book he wrote some 
years ago on the deaf. The book is used in all the large libraries 
of the United States, and it is referred to by authorities on prac- 
tically every subject pertaining to the deaf. The study that he put 
into that book presented almost a life’s work. 

The book was gotten out more than 20 years ago. I was in New 
York at the time and had an opportunity to render some slight as- 
sistance toward proofreading, and so forth. I know personally of 
the tremendous labor involved in the compilation of the statistical 
data. The second book has been in the making for almost a quarter 
of a century. In addition to his personal efforts, Dr. Best has spent 
practically all of his income on the preparation of the book. He is 
now working on a reduced salary at the university because, in order 
to complete the book, he was obliged to curtail some of his ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Best did not ask assistance from this organization, but he did 
ask if the convention or the conference could recommend any agency 
that might assist in getting the book on the market. It seems to 
me that with so many far less worthy enterprises being supported, 
we as an organization eught lend some assistance. Certainly it would 
mean nothing to any one of several foundations if they would take 
over the entire proposition, but my efforts along this line have been 
in vain. 

Other help apparently not being procurable, I would be willing to 
recommend that this organization pledge its support in an amount 
not exceeding $500. We have the money, and the project is worthy 
of our support because of the practical manner in which it dissemi- 
nates information concerning the much-misunderstood group in 
whom we are interested. I feel that Dr. Best is entitled to this bit 
of encouragement. 

Mr. Stevenson. I think it would be a wonderful contribution, but 
the thought that was going through my mind is: Has anyone read 
this manuscript? I would like to read the set-up before approving 
the publication of it. What I mean is, if you are going to appoint a 
committee, appoint it to read the manuscript and accept it before 
going on record to support it. 

Dr. Bsortrr. You know the first book, and he has one on the blind; 
it is a continuation of the same line of thought. 

Mr. B. W. Drices. Couldn’t this matter be left under advisement 
and acted upon through the executive committee? 

Chairman Drices. You might make a motion that the executive 
committee have the power, after an investigation, to put up $500 to 
purchase books. 

Mr. B. W. Drices. Wouldn’t the schools subscribe freely to that 
book if advertising were given it? 
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Mr. Manntne. Why don’t we know something about the book 
before we do this. 

Chairman Drices. You know the other two. 

Mr. Mannine. Yes. 

Chairman Drees. It can be referred to the executive committee if 
they so desire, to spend $500 for the purchase of books, after a proper 
investigation. 

Mr. Stevenson. I would be in favor of spending the $500, but I 
think the executive committee should read that manuscript so as to 
be on record. 

Mr. B. W. Drrecs. And that it be left to their judgment if they 
approve the purchase, if they feel it is justified. 

Mr. Srevenson. I second the motion. 

Chairman Driaes. It has been regularly moved and seconded that 
this matter be referred to the executive committee with power to 
purchase if in their judgment it is deemed advisable, books to an 
extent not in excess of $500. Is there any discussion? All in favor 
will please say “aye”; contrary, “no.” The motion is carried, and it 
carries with it the provision that the executive committee shall use 
very careful discretion, and as an ex-officio member I would like to 
listen in. Is there any further business? If not, we will adjourn. 

(The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p. m.) 
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J. Lyman Steed, superintendent of the Oregon School. 

Walter J. Tucker, superintendent of the Mystie School. 

W. L. Walker, superintendent of the South Carolina School. 

Matie E. Winston, principal of the Wright Oral School. 

In the absence of the executives from their respective schools, the following 
associate members were present: 

Robert Baughman, principal in the Indiana School. 

Albert L. Starr, head teacher in the Montana School. 

Nathan Zimble, principal in the Arkansas School. 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 2:15-5:10 P. M. 
GENERAL SESSION OF VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTORS 


Paper, The Handwriting on the Wall, Mr. Tom L. Anderson, vocational 
principal, Iowa School. 

Paper, Applied Art in Schools for the Deaf, Mr. Frederick G. Harris, New 
York School. 

Paper, Art as a Vocation, Miss Florence Levy, supervisor of art guidance, 
division of National Association for Art Education, New York City. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 
(By Tom L. ANbeRSON, Principal, Vocational Department, Iowa School) 


As I reflect upon the progress we have made since the Jacksonville 
convention, it seems apparent that we have made advances all along 
the line. Throughout the entire educational field, school people con- 
cerned with both the deaf and the hearing youth are becoming more 
and more conscious of the value of vocational training, and more 
desirous of developing it to its full worth. No longer need we 
consider ourselves “a voice crying in the wilderness.” Our preach- 
ing has taken effect, we need no longer expend our energy in justify- 
ing our specialty. It is for us now to work together to consolidate 
our gains, and to make effective demonstration of results. As the 
school heads turn to us willingly for our full share of the develop- 
ment of the pupils for practical citizenship in the American com- 
munities of today, it becomes our grave responsibility to meet the 
challenge. 

During the past 2 years, a significant document has appeared, out 
of the United States Office of Education. I refer to Dr. Martens’ 
report on the survey of occupations of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. In her summary of the data gathered by field agents in the 
principal centers of the country, Dr. Martens was kind enough to 
quote a statement I had written for the Annals, before this survey 
was attempted. I had said that “it is apparent that the deaf are 
doing about everything under the sun to make a living, except the 
things which were taught them in school.” She admitted that the 
findings of the survey ‘amply proved this statement true. I do not 
intend to dwell further upon the significance of this statement today, 
but merely urge you to study Dr. Martens’ report and draw obvious 
conclusions. 

I shall pass on to a series of statements I wish to make, which 
concern our course of action in the immediate future. I make these 
statements not in the spirit of faultfinding, or of criticism, but by 
way of charting our course for the next 2 years, or until we gather 
again ina national convention. I am making these statements “under 
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the general head of “The handwriting upon the wall.” All of us 
may see certain characters written upon our wall. Each of us may 
interpret these characters variously. My interpretation follows, 
briefly. 

(1) More attention must be paid to underprivileged pupils, or 
pupils who cannot carry our school courses to graduation, to the end 
that they may be trained to perform some of the humbler tasks of 
life, which fall within their capacities, where they obviously cannot 
be trained to compete with their more favored brethren being every- 
where trained for places in the skilled trades. We went into this 
quite thoroughly at Jacksonville, and I shall not elaborate further 
at this time. 

(2) More provision must be made for training our girls. Too long 
have the girls been “the forgotten man” in our scheme of vocational 
training. It is no longer sufficient to their pressing needs that the 
limited amount of household and laundry work about an institution 
should form the field of practical training of our girls for life out- 
side institution walls. Those of us who are responsible for the train- 
ing programs in our schools are well aware of the need of better 
training for our girls. Our problem is: What to offer them, how to 
organize and equip classes offering our girls the training they sadly 
need, 

Yesterday, I chose to accompany Mrs. Gahman’s group on a visit 
to the Essex County Vocational School for Girls, in Newark, rather 
than to go with the men who visited a large school for boys. It is 
to me significant that three other men, likewise responsible for gen- 
eral vocational training courses in State schools for the deaf, chose 
to go with this group asI did. All of us were seeking new ideas in 
our effort to enrich our courses for girls. We saw and learned a 
great deal of value. Likewise, I visited the Lexington School, saw 
and learned a great deal of value. While I have known that my own 
school has sought to do all possible to develop a suitable program of 
training for our girls, it was not until after these visits to other 
schools which concentrate upon training girls exclusively that I 
came to a full realization just how far behind we really are, and I 
am sobered at the realization of how long it will probably take us 
to catch up. But I am going home firmly resolved to do everything 

ossible to get our girls into line for more and better training, and 
in this I know that my superintendent and our board are with me. 

(3) In arranging our courses for both boys and girls, we must 
not only provide teachers trained to teach subjects in line with 
today’s demands, but we must take steps without more delay to find 
out definitely what are today’s demands. I do not know of a single 
school which has made an adequate survey of the employment pos- 
sibilities of its State for the product of its vocational training classes, 
before instituting training designed to fit its boys and girls for bread- 
winning occupations upon which their success and happiness in life 
so wholly depend. Rather, we have been content to continue our 
program of training based upon the needs of the school community, 
and pointing to theoretical jobs, many of which no longer are open 
to deaf people on a bread-winning basis. — . ; 

On this point, let me illustrate from information gained during 
yesterday’s visit to the Essex County school. Someone asked Miss 
Krauter, principal of the school, how they selected the subjects 
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taught to the girls. She replied that first they made a survey, to 
determine the ‘employment possibilities of the particular subject. 
Perhaps some girl had requested particular training to fit herself 
for a position in a bank. A survey was made of banks to find out 
how extensive the demand was for girls trained for such positions. 
If the survey revealed a healthy demand, the course was organized 
and girls trained for the demand. If, on the other hand, the survey 
revealed only an isolated position or two, the subject was not con- 
sidered important enough to offer in class. Someone asked if girls 
were trained in dressmaking. Miss Krauter replied that they now 
had only one class in dressmaking where formerly they had as many 
as six or eight such classes. Why? Because the school was aware 
of the fact that dressmakers were no longer in extensive demand, 
so the school had trimmed its course to conform to the demand. 
Here are two illustrations of intelligent planning and management; 
the one showing a realiy scientific approach to planning the school 
work, the other showing how the school courses are kept flexible, 
with the employment prospects of the students considered para- 
mount. Now, how many of our schools for the deaf are approaching 
solutions of the employment problems of our deaf pupils with the 
same intelligence ? 

(4) We must take a bolder stand in solving the problem, current 
in all of our schools, of the comparative welfare of our pupils and of 
certain individuals who serve on our teaching staffs. We all have 
the problem of poorly trained, inadequately educated, or superan- 
nuated teachers who have long since gotten into a hopeless rut. We 
may all feel that a long record of faithful service by such persons 
entitles them to favored age eng even when we know only too 
well that the boys and girls given into our hands are not getting a 
square deal. Yet we do nothing except wait until a vacancy is cre- 
ated, and thus enable us to provide our pupils with the well-trained 
teachers upon whose efforts their future depends. This attitude is 
not to be commended, considering our grave responsibility to these 
young people, regardless of the humane aspects of our attitude, con- 
sidering what we are pleased to call the rights of the teacher. In 
the academic department, it is possible to shift teachers about, to 
import new and better-trained teachers, and thus make possible the 
use of the very latest methods of instruction. The same method of 
shifting vocational teachers can and should be employed, without 
further temporizing with a profoundly grave situation. 

(5) We must use the utmost care in selecting vocational teachers, 
to insure the acquisition of staff members who not only are trained 
specialists, familiar with teaching methods as well as with the pres- 
ent-day requirements of industry, but also sufficiently cultured to 
enrich the social life of the pupils and of the school community 
in general. We need not dw all upon the “foreman type” of voca- 
tional teacher with which we are all too familiar; the type of person 
frankly a narrow specialist, who has no understanding of or sym- 
pathy with the problems of other educational specialists upon the 
staff, and who is helpless if called upon to lead a form of pupil ac- 
tivity not connected in some way with his or her specialty. The 
handwriting upon the wall indicates to me that such people now in 
our schools are on their way out, and that we shall use particular 
care to see that no more of them are brought in. Just as it is neces- 
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sary for the pupils who pass out from our school training to be 
versatile and capable of taking advantage of unforeseen situations in 
life, so should we demand versatile teachers, and insist that the teach- 
ers we have strive to cultivate versatility outside of their narrow 
specialties. 

(6) We must strive to educate the whole boy, and the whole girl, 
and not merely train them to be skillful of hand. In our vocational 
classes, as in every other situation about the school wherein we place 
these young people, we should develop and rate systematically quali- 
ties which enter into desirable character. I have here a specimen of 
the rating scale for students used at the Essex County school. 
It is similar to the vocation score card I have devised at the Iowa 
school, and follows the same general form as the cheek cards used 
in several other schools for the deaf. The Essex County school rat- 
ing scale emphasizes the following qualities: Cooperation, applica- 
tion, reliability, initiative, social attitude, neatness and accuracy, 
and aptitude. When the pupil leaves the school, she carries a card 
showing her rating in these qualities, which is presented for the con- 
sideration of her prospective employer. 

T am reminded of the experience of a friend, who sought to place 
a young man in a certain job. He dwelt upon the young man’s 
training and emphasized his skill at the task. Impatiently the em- 
ployer broke in to ask: “Is this boy honest?” Surprised, the friend 
asked why such a question should be asked. “Honesty is my first 
requirement of my employees,” was the answer. I also recall the 
remark made by my old friend Dr. Argo, late superintendent of the 
Colorado School, in general reference to his careful scrutiny of pro- 
spective teachers for his school. “I insist upon character,” said he, 

“because I have found from experience that upon character depends 
everything, absolutely !” 

(7) We must devise w ays and means of teaching more effectively 
the value of time. Our pupils do not have the slightest idea of an 
uninterrupted 8-hour day’s work in any activity, although they are 
kept going throughout a 15-hour school day. They work for about 
2 hours at trade training, where an employer will expect steady ap- 
plication for 8 hours. 

(8) We must get away from the regimentation of institution life 
into a form of living more in accord with the life our pupils will 
be expected to lead in after-school days, if we expect to train them 
for effective living. This is especially true of all vocational train- 
ing activities. Teachers may get the idea that if the pupil does 
the institution work 1 reditably under conditions of institution life, 
he will be successful outside. To be successful outside, the pupil 
must be trained in an atmosphere as nearly as possible like the out- 
side atmosphere, or else demoralizing adjustments will have to be 
made later, which may amount to a serious set-back. For this reason 
alone we must seek teachers who will keep themselves as closely as 
possible in touch with life and industry outside the school, and who 
will make their shops close duplicates of the shops outside. 

(9) In preparation for such programs as we offer at meetings of 
the vocational section, those who are asked to prepare papers to be 
read in our meetings would do well to study the reports of past con- 
ventions. In this way they might avoid-the continual threshing over 
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of old straw that has been so noticeable in our meetings. A little 
careful research into these reports might serve to insure the presenta- 
tion of fresh ideas for discussion from a fresh, advanced viewpoint. 
I recall how Dr. J. W. Jones, of the Ohio school, once remarked, at 
the end of a long afternoon’s discussion which in my youthful zeal 
I considered highly illuminating: “Everything that has been said 
here this afternoon I have heard before in these meetings.” 

I can discern other characters upon my wall, which I might inter- 
pret here, but I believe that if we stop now we can hope “to digest 
the foregoing statements. Action upon them should amply occupy 
us during the next 2 years. Therefore, we can well leave off here, 
roll up our sleeves, and go to work. [ Applause. | 


APPLIED ART IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
(By FrepverRIcK G. Harris, New York School) 


I would like to start by quoting Emerson; he said, “If a man make 

: better mousetrap, though he live in the middle of the woods, the 
ald will tread a beaten path to his door.” That is the whole story 
in a nutshell. We, as vocational teachers, are responsible for the train- 
ing of our pupils to fit them to become that mousetrap maker. They 
must be trained to produce better work than the normal child with 
whom they must compete later on for a job. 

There was a time when schools for the deaf were well ahead of the 
public schools in the matter of vocational training, but now it is the 
reverse, the public schools have progressed and passed us. It is true 
they have more money at their disposal, so the question is, “How are 
we going to better fit our children for the job, with our limited 
means?” We cannot afford to purchase a lot of expensive machinery 
necessary to teach all trades, but we can give the child an art educa- 
tion that will better fit him in his chosen vocation. 

Art has a very important place in industry. It is used everywhere. 
I should say art and art principles are used everywhere and for 
everything. Art training is needed now more than, it ever was be- 
fore. You have only to look at the modern automobile, modern ad- 
vertising, and modern designs in everything from a clothespin to a 
‘ailroad train to see the vast change that is taking place. 

We must instill into the child such art appreciation and train him 
to apply good design to everything he does, no matter what his future 
vocation may be, as art training will carry over into any field of 
activity. 

Let us take a few examples: 

Printing, or the graphic arts—Art principles governing design 
must be used to successfully lay-out a sheet of printed matter. Color 
and color combinations must be understood. 

Bookbinding —Color combinations should be studied for the covers 
and backs of books. Lettering and lay-out for titles, ete. 

Floriculture.—Art principles governing design are necessary for 
the laying out of good flower beds and for the ple asing arrangement 
of plants and flowers for decorative purposes. 7 

Clothing, dressmaking, and related arts —Art principles governing 
design should be applied in the choosing of the right style and pat- 
tern to suit the individual and season. 
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Foods and related sciences—How would you like to see a platter 
of food served to you? The food just thrown any way on the plate, 
or would you like to see it arranged nicely with a little garnish to 
add to it’s appetizing value? 

These are just a few examples showing the necessity for the appli- 
cation of art training to various vocational activities. 

These few illustrations show us the need for the application of art. 
The next question is: Where should art training start? We all 
know that when a deaf child starts his schooling that his academic 
studies, speech, etc., requires a lot of his time, but if we are to expect 
to make a better mousetrap maker of him, his art training should 
start at the time he enters school and advance upward until the time 
he leaves school. For only by laying the groundwork of art in his 
early years at school will he be more able to understand the principles 
in advanced work and progress more rapidly. The next question, 
and a very important one, is, What shall we teach the child so that 
he may apply his art training? It is best that he be taught such 
application immediately following a completed unit of instruction, 
for by doing, can he better remember the knowledge gained. The 
projects should have a predetermined, definite, practical use. In 
the lower grades simple objects may be made and decorated such as 
bookmarkers, paper Gren, and baskets, window and shelf decora- 
tions, covers for school books, greeting cards, calendars, etc. Then, 
as the grades advance, posters correlated with geography, history, 
hygiene, school activities, etc., may be made and used in the class- 
rooms and halls. Rugs and table runners may be designed and 
worked out on paper and then actually woven with the right mater- 
ials on looms. 

Book ends, utility boxes, wastepaper baskets, tie racks, etc., may 
be designed and then made with the specified materials. Purses, 
bags, and billfolds designed and tooled in leather. Bowls, ashtrays, 
lanterns, etc., designed and made with iron, copper, and brass. 
Simple objects in concrete may also be designed and made. Rings, 
pins, bracelets, and other forms of jewelry designed and made of 
silver. Here I would like to mention that sterling silver be used 
instead of nickel silver. It does not cost much more, and when the 
article is finished you have something that is worth while wearing, 
for after all, the same amount of work and labor must be put into the 
job whether it be made of brass or sterling silver. If made of brass, 
it cannot be used as jewelry; and not only that, the child has not had 
the feel of silver to work with. For to design any article one must 
know the working limitations and feel of the various materials, and 
the best way to know that is by actually working with them. 

You may have noticed that in all these activities there is very little 
machinery used, everything is more or less hand-tool manipulation 
and gives a wide range for the pupil to apply his knowledge of art 
and design. If we can teach him to make beautiful articles, that 
training will stay with him and be used by him when he leaves school 
and takes his sine as a wage earner and a useful citizen, thereby 
raising the standard of art in commerce, industry, the community, 


and the home. [Applause.] 
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ART AS A VOCATION 


(By Miss Florence Levy, Supervisor of Art Guidance Division of National 
Association for Art Education, New York City) 


It is my aim, in this informal talk, to indicate the vast number of 
occupations that require a knowledge of art. 

Art is not confined to the pictures in the gold frames nor to monu- 
mental sculpture. It plays a part in practically everything that we 
see and touch in our daily life. 

True, there is a difference between the painter or sculptor who de- 
velops an idea for his own satisfaction and an artist who receives 
an order for work to occupy a specific place and express a stated sub- 
ject. ‘This direction of talent into useful and remunerative work 
is the surest means for achieving a normal success. 

Drawing and design are the foundation of all the visual arts. 
Whether it is the making of a tiny screw or a public building, a 
letterhead or a piece of brocade, “the man behind the pencil” is as 
important in the industrial struggle as the “man behind the gun” 
in the military field. 

The successful industrial designer requires as intensive training 
as the painter or sculptor, and it should be broader, for he must be 
able to apply his knowledge to whatever project is brought to him. 
High school, college, art school, and practical experience means 12 
to 15 years of preparation. 

It is not merely a matter of mastering technique. A man might 
write a beautiful hand, have a thorough knowledge of grammar, have 
at his command a rich vocabulary—it would be of little use if he had 
nothing to say. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to convey an idea without 
words, and if you want to express your conception in paint or in 
stone, on wood or on copper, it is necessary to know the technique 
so well that there will be no hindrance to the flow of thought. 

Personality is developed slowly—it is the result of “something to 
say and an attractive manner of saying it.” The knowledge of 
fundamentals—drawing, design, composition, color, form—plus per- 
sonality and taste are the basis of an artist’s career. Will power and 
intensive application in addition, are necessary to produce a success- 
ful artist. 

Art is required for so many occupations that it is impossible to go 
into details in one session. In my records for guidance in art educa- 
tion, I use 120 listings under 18 main headings. 

The lantern slides to be shown will begin with a tree the trunk of 
which is Drawing and Design. There are three main branches— 
Architecture, Painting, and Modeling—each ending with a flower, 
but having many auxiliary branches. Other slides are grouped under 
the following headings: Architecture, Interiors, Theater, Costume, 
Illustration, Advertising, Industrial Design (Textiles, Ceramics, 
Metal Work), Sculpture, Painting. ; 

Let me repeat that to be a successful artist requires: Talent, taste, 
training, will power and hard work. 
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Girls’ Vocational: Leader, Mrs. Hazel T. Craig, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Participants : 

(a) Art Applied to the Crafts, Miss Gwendolyn Bullard, Lexington School, 
New York. 

(b) Art Applied to Home Economics, Mrs. Hazel T. Craig, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

(c) Art Applied to Clothing, Mrs. Ruth L. Gahman, principal, vocational de- 
partment, Lexington School, New York. 

Boys’ Vocational: Leader, Mr. Harry Brown, vocational principal, Pennsyl- 
vania School. 

Participants: 

(a) Prevocational Work, Mr. Harry Gallen, Pennsylvania School, and Myr. 
Charles L. Brooks, New York School. 

(b) Correlation of Vocational and Academic Studies, Mr. Wilbur L. Tyrrell, 
vocational principal, New York School, and Mr. A. H. Norris, Indiana School. 


ART APPLIED TO THE CRAFTS 
(By Miss GwWeNDOLYN BULLARD, Lexington School, New York) 


All thinking people realize the correlation of art and hand crafts 
in the modern world. There are many mediums of expressing one’s 
ideas—not only on an artistic basis but for utilitarian purposes. One 
often visualizes the mimeographed or stenciled designs being copied 
in these classes without any consideration of the child’s own ability. 
Why not reverse this age-old procedure? Let the child work out for 
himself a set of small thumbnail sketches from which he may choose 
the best design to be applied. No matter how rough or unfinished it 
may appear ‘it is the child’s own creation and you will find in most 
instances that he will be more eager to complete a perfected and 
finished article which he has worked out for himself step by step. 

Let us consider the child as a creator. He has definite ideas of his 
own but often needs some stimulation at the onset. The teacher is 
primarily the technical adviser and offers her assistance when she 
feels it is most needed—to lead the child in the right direction. She 
should also be careful not to force her own ideas upon the child but 
to stimulate his mind and awake any creative talent that may be latent 
in him. 

Simplicity marks a keynote of modern design and this should always 
be considered of primary importance. I believe it is wise to give 
definite problems to a class. For example, while one child may wish 
to work on a sketch for a hooked rug which can be used in the home, 
another student may at that time have an idea for a bookplate to be 
carved from a linoleum block. 

Many new products are being conceived of daily and the person 
with an imagination can find many varied and practical combina- 
tions. For instance, the paper manufacturer is always placing at our 
disposal many new finishes of paper, as suede leather, cork, and ime- 
tallic paper all of which lend themselves to interesting combinations. 

For the construction of this desk set which includes the blotter, 
inkstand, calendar, picture frame, and wastebasket, suede paper and 
pressed cork have been utilized. 
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In designing this, proportions of an average desk were taken into 
consideration. This particular one was designed around a Carter’s 
ink bottle which suggested a modern trend. Next, practical ma- 
terials were carefully considered. Cork was selected for its natural 
color, and with the application of shellac it is stainless and water 
repellant. These working drawings are the exact size of the com- 
pleted inkst: ind—showing an allowance for the turned edges. With 
the picture frame also one builds around an average photogr aph. 
Oaktag has been used for the overlay, as it is readily cut with scis- 
sors, and heavy cardboard is used for the foundations. Working 
drawings for the remaining articles are made on the same princi- 
ple. Cork finds another outlet with this coaster set which is es- 
pecially practical at this time of year. Simple sketches are made 
which can be readily cut with scissors. Sometimes color sketches 
are painted roughly on tracing paper—other times a finished draw- 
ing is executed “and when elued together with rubber cement and 
shellacked one has a decorative, useful, and inexpensive article. The 
napkins which are included in this cocktail set are made from linen, 
the same design being used as for the large coaster. This design is 
stenciled on with this pattern with oil paint and a stiff brush. When 
dry the napkins are washable—without fear of fading or washing 
away. The stencil was cut with a razor blade, but any sharp tool 
will be equally as good. 

Linoleum block prints have been used for many years but are still 

very popular because of their various applications. Hand-blocked 
prints have been used for everything from fine draperies to cos- 
tumes. Letterhead or initials offer a ‘pleasing outlet. Whereas one 
often has an engraved cut made of his monogram it is fascinating 
to make one’s own from a linoleum block. Many varied patterns 
may result from experimenting with the linoleum tools, 

This lay-out gives a step-by-step pattern of a simple linoleum de- 
sign to a finished product. Designs as well as monograms are often 
used. Perhaps a fireplace or a front door is used for the subject and 
so a more personal touch is added. Next we have a box design made 
from a sheet of finger painting done by a very young child; and 
finger painting offers free expression and fine and interesting de- 
signs have been discovered. Candy boxes such as this one may be 
used for recov ering purposes—using either paper or material and 
with or without an additional motif. While the design for this pil- 
low was suggested by an advertisement, it has, through the stu- 
dent’s creative powers, been redesigned and simplified. First we 
have the enlarged sketch from which the outline was traced to the 
pillow background; second we have a free brush tracing; third, fin- 
ished sketch made from cloth samples; and fourth, the complet ted 
article. 

Nature, as we know, makes beautiful designs which it is hard to 
improve upon. For example, this is just an ordinary oak leaf, but 
with a little imagination on the part of the student it has been 
formed into an attractive and useful ash tray. In this instance, al- 
though the design was not created its adaptation and usefulness de- 
pended upon the student. Flower forms or symmetrical designs are 
perhaps easier for a beginner; flowers may be made from ‘circles, 
squares, and so forth—from this he can work to more advanced 
58351—38——16 
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stages. These table mats carry out that idea. As with all other 
articles thumbnail sketches are made first; then the enlargement— 
sometimes a color sketch the same size is made, but often minia- 
ture. In making poster paint sketches, to be used for hooked de- 
signs, one must consider the various textures; thus it would be im- 
possible to absolutely match colors of yarns to paint, but with a 
good art background one is color conscious and can therefore make 
favorable substitution. This second and last design has been made 
with the definite colors of the wood in mind, By spatter work the 
background appears almost the same as the yarn mixture. This very 
summary description has attempted to convey to you a few of the 
many applications which have been made at the Lexington School 
for the deaf of modern design to present- -day needs. The art and 
hand-craft departments are very closely allied. We try to instill 
into the children the ideas of good design and beauty even in the 
most practical necessities of their home. 

Desk set, coaster set, napkins, finger-painted box, applique pillow, 
leaf ash tray, linoleum design, hooked mats. [ Applause. | 


ART APPLIED TO HOME ECONOMICS 


(By Mrs. Hazet T, Craie, Gallaudet College, Washington, D .C.) 


Points to be emphasized : 
A. Speak in a language the children know (not over their heads). 
B. Expose children to beauty to awaken art consciousness, 
C. Arouse curiosity, sharpen powers of observation and of ap- 
preciation. 
D. Encourage initiative and independence. 
KE. Interpret art in terms of everyday life (learn by doing). 
F. Make yourself a living example to the class. 
A. Speak in a language the children know: 
1. Know child’s background and proper approach. 
2. Win confidence. 
3. Use illustrative material, field trips, and visits to attrac- 
tive homes: 
a. Hints on use of source material: 

(1) File according to topics. 

(2) Mount pictures of table settings, attrac- 
tive rooms, windows, chart of the parts 
of dress (epaulets, godets, saddle shoul- 
der, revers, etc.). 

(3) Keep a card file of magazine articles and 
pictures concerning your project. 

B. Expose children to beauty : 
1. Begin in the classroom: 
a. Suggestions from pupils for making and keeping 
room attractive. 
b. Apply art principles to arrangement of bulletin 
boards and displays. 
c. Check up on personal appearance of self and pupils 
in the classroom. 
2. Visit furnished apartments in stores and model homes when 
possible. 
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C. Arouse curiosity : 
1. Ask girls to describe pretty homes they have seen. 
2. Ask girls to describe well-dressed movie stars and people 
on the street. 
3. Show the effect of historic dress on prevailing styles. 
4, Have girls bring to class pictures of attractive, inexpen- 
sive table settings, necklines, ete. 
D. Encourage initiative and independence: 
1. Give girls an outline of the work for the ful! term so that 
they will see the course as a whole. 
2. Call for topical reports on material related to the course. 
3. Have girls develop posters and charts for the class. 
4, Let class arrange exhibits on the bulletin board. 
E. Interpret art in terms of everyday life (learn by doing) : 
1. The art of living with people (a lesson on personal rela- 
tions and charm) : 

a. In conversation. 

b. Introductions. 

ce. Table etiquette. 

d. Classroom etiquette. 

e. Carriage and posture. 

2. Art in foods: 

a. Attractive dress in the kitchen. 

6. Orderliness in working. 

ce. Art in the selection and arrangement of linens and 
china. 

d. The selection of proper flower containers (class prob- 
lems in arrangement of flowers). 

e. The use of eating tools. 

f. The art of greeting guests. 

g. The art of making ordinary food more appealing. 

(1) Asparagus in lemon rings. 
(2) The magic of a dash of paprika, cherry, or 
piece of pimento. 
(3) Fun with the pastry tube. 
(4) Use of colored sandwich bread. 
(5) Use of paper doilies. 
(6) Use of nuts and cherries on meringues. 
8. In household decoration: 

a. The value of a doll’s house and doll’s furniture in 
teaching furniture arrangement in household dec- 
oration. 

b. Class practice finding best position for curtain tie- 
backs. 

e. Study of rugs and drapery on visits to stores. 

d. The value of keeping old wall-paper catalogs. 

4. In clothing selection: 

a. The clothing clinic: 

(1) Personal analysis and progress cards for— 
(a) Height. 
(6) Weight. 
(c) Measurements. 
(d) Personal coloring. 
(e) Becoming make-up. 
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E. Interpret art in terms of everyday life—Continued. 
4. In clothing selection—Continued. 
a. The clothing clinic—Continued. 
(1) Personal analysis and progress cards for— 
Continued, 
(7) Becoming materials. 
(7g) Figure problems and becoming 
and unbecoming dress. 
(h) Shape of face and becoming hats. 
(7) The well-planned budget ward- 
robe. 
b. The value of fashion shows, plays, etc., in teaching 
selection. 
ec. Art in dress and manners when applying for a job. 
d. The personal progress chart: 
(1) Grooming. 
(2) Posture. 
(3) Combinations in dress. 
(4) Neatness and care of clothes. 
5. Vary all classes with practical art problems: 
a. Handling materials and learning names valuable 
training. 
b. Suggested projects to make in connection with 
foods, clothing, and household decoration: 
(1) Book ends made of heavy sheet cork and 
painted. 
(2) Bookshelves made of spools. 
(3) Crayonex and oil stencil curtains, luncheon 
sets, ete., on muslin. 
(4) Making up an attractive and comfortable 


bed. 


(5) Crocheted table mats. 
(6) The making of slip covers and draperies. 
(7) Competition in the arrangement of salads. 
(8) Making felt flowers. 
(9) Using yarn embroidery and smocking in 


dresses. 
I’. Yourself a living example: 
1. In the classroom: 
a. Dress. 
6b. Grooming. 
ce. Actions. 
2. In the school dining room: 
a. Do change your dress for dinner. 
6b. Make dinner a social occasion. 
3. At parties and dances: 
a. Care in answering invitations. 
b. Dress as if you were trying to make your best im- 
pression. 
ce. Get a new wave. 
d. Make the girls feel that their parties are important. 









A person absorbs art by living with art and with people who know 
the artistic and gracious way of doing things; therefore, if you want 
to develop art in your pupils live it yourself. [ Applause. | 
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ART APPLIED TO CLOTHING 


(By Mrs. Ruty L. GAHMAN, Principal, Vocational Department, Lexington 
School, New York) 


When I think of art in terms of clothing, I like to use this defini- 
tion, “art is the application of taste and skill to the production of 
beautiful things.” The object of art is to crystallize emotion into 
thought and then fix it in form. 

No doubt, all of you agree that girls who are in textile and cloth- 
ing classes, should know something about the suitability of certain 
colors and textures for certain types of students, also that some 
necklines and textile designs are good for some girls and not for 
others. This is all very important, but I heartily recommend more 
than that—something that will give our girls a cultural background 
for clothing, something that will develop resourcefulness, encourage 
originality, and create confidence. 

I know how difficult it is to break away from the old treadmill 
of pure construction when there is so much to be taught and so much 
to be done. I think we should teach our students enough costume 
design and history of costume that some sense of appreciation can 
be developed. In schools where courses in history of costume and 
costume design are given in the art classes; they should be m: ude very 
practical and closely related to courses in clothing. Courses of study 
dealing with textiles and clothing, until recently on the whole have 
made scant mention of historical material relating to this subject 
and have thus neglected a very rich cultural foundation for this prac- 

ical study. 

Some teachers who have been wise enough to utilize this field for 
the enrichment of their courses have availed themselves of only a 
very small section of the entire subject—namely only the French and 
English costumes. There is wealth of suggestions offered by na- 
tional as well as peasant dress, by armor as worn in the Middle Ages, 
by textiles, laces, furs, skins accessories, embroideries, and even the 
cut of ecclesiastical and monastic garments of the past and present. 
All these are exceedingly rich in suggestions for details and could be 
drawn upon by teachers of design “who endeavor to discover and 
cultivate originality and independence on the part of thin students. 

The teacher should know how much costume has meant in the 
lives of earlier generations as well as in her own, that dress has been 
and is more than a feminine whim, it has been and is an important 
factor in the industrial, economic, as well as the artistic life of 
countless peoples; that fashions and styles are very influential in the 
lives of many American people, effecting the livelihood of an enor- 
mous mass of the population. 

Some method of presenting this submatter to classes are as follows: 

1. When little class time is available a bulletin board in classroom 
or corridor can be used. Clippings of modern costumes can be placed 
beside illustrations of historic ones from which the modern dresses 
were designed; a protograph of the scene in a current play or mov- 
ing picture in which period costumes are shown. To hold the atten- 
tion, clippings should be changed frequently and if possible students 
should be urged to contribute. 

2. Assembly programs where talks illustrated by slides or actual 
garments may be shown. There should be short talks and not too 
many ideas should be given at one time. 
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8. The teacher who is going to be responsible for getting the his- 
toric background of dress across to the students should have the ut- 
most cooperation from the physical-education teacher, who may take 
up such topics as the healthful features of modern clothes compared 
with those of periods when garments were more confining and dis- 
torting or a topic such as this could be studied good posture is 
helped or hindered by the clothes we wear. In literature the histori- 
cal novels often give attractive backgrounds for further study of 
costume, in geography classes, the maps keep the pupil in the study 
of national and peasant costume; it also helps in the understanding 
of the influence of geographical position on the clothing of various 
nations, 

4. Style shows—we probably all have style shows—showing models 
in modern dress, but those of us who are in cities or localities where 
there are settlements of citizens born in foreign countries have a 
very wonderful opportunity to show dresses of various nationalities 
represented in the school population with the most gratifying results 
of increased interest and cooperation on the part of the foreign born. 

Illustrative matter—Many teachers feel that little can be done 
with historic costume because their schools cannot afford an elabo- 
rate collection of expensive books. Beautifully illustrated books, 
preferably in color are naturally desirable but by no means abso- 
fetely essential. In most city libraries there are some books and 
growing collections of pictures that can be borrowed. 

Reproductions of paintings and sculpture illustrating costume may 
be obtained from firms handling pictures for school use. Handbooks 
and catalogs published by museums and art galleries are inex- 
pensive and contain many good illustrations. Post cards and small 
prints may also be obtained at small cost. Prints and illustrated 
catalogs can be obtained from the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City; Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass.; and Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York City. 

Illustrated magazines offer an excellent source of material. Many 
prints (in color) can be obtained from these. They should be 
mounted and kept on file. 

_ The International Studio is excellent for reproduction of paint- 
ings. 

The National Geographic Magazine might be used as an illustrated 
text on national and peasant costumes of present times. Theater 
magazine books for teachers; Costumes Through the Ages, Evans; 
books on national costume. 

Books for children: Children of Many Lands, by A. Fairgrieve; 
Little Folk of Many Lands, R. Milne; Dutch Twins, Eskimo Twins, 
etc., by L. F. Perkins. [Applause.] 


PREVOCATIONAL WORK 
(By Harry GALLEN, Pennsylvania School) 


Mr. Chairman and fellow instructors, I have been asked to discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of prevocational instruction. I 
have elected the advantages, and am leaving the disadvantages for 
your discussion. 
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Let me start by quoting Dr. F. G. Bonser, of Teacher’s College of 
Columbia University, who has referred to prevocational courses, “as 
those following the elementary school period, well adapted to the 
interests of boys during the period of early adolescence, when more 
intensive studies of industry will give a still greater opportunity for 
testing aptitudes and develop a greater intelligence and appreciation 
of industrial processes, problems, and relationships.” 

The advantages of prevocational training are held in high esteem 
by all those who are connected with vocational work. Therefore, too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the advantages afforded the youth 
of today while going through this period of orientation. 

An enormous amount of time has been wasted in vocational schools 
or departments, due to the fact that most pupils cannot account for 
selecting any specific vocational subject. His choice may be based 
upon the parents’ desire or he may again elect a certain trade because 
a star football player is enrolled in that particular course. Selec- 
tions of this nature should be avoided, if possible, for in most cases 
they prove to be absolute failures. They disregard any scientific 
approach, and may only be based upon emotional and impulsive reac- 
tions, rather than upon aptitudes and economic factors. 

A portrayal of the old approach, which I believe is still in effect in 
most schools for the deaf, will somewhat clarify my contention. A 
boy makes a selection of a trade at random. Let us say he chooses 
woodwork. After devoting 2 years to woodworking, he, for obvious 
reasons, suddenly develops a decided dislike for anything connected 
with woodwork. He requests a change, and for no better reason than 
in the first case he selects another occupation. His next venture in 
the course of a year or so also proves to be to his dislike. In this 
manner he continues to drift until it is too late to become sufficiently 
proficient in any occupation to warrant a certification of graduation, 
much less win and hold a job at any trade before he leaves school. 
The foundation for all this uncertainty is very simple. The learner 
has had no experience or knowledge of any vocational pursuit conse- 
quently no background from which he could make a suitable selection. 

Those connected with the vocational school of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf fully appreciate that such conditions were un- 
sound. Consequently, direct realization started the faculty to look- 
ing around for a better approach. After considerable researching, 
interviewing, and consultations a prevocational program was put into 
effect. 

At present our prevocational classes are well organized. The pu- 
pils complete a cycle of 2 years pretrade training before they are 
permitted to make a selection. The cycle consists of 3 months in 
each of the following subjects: Chairing, woodwork, painting, shoe 
rebuilding, tailoring, and printing. 

The instructors of these classes keep daily records of each pupil’s 
progress in order to determine his aptitude (exhibited capacity for 
fitness or readiness to learn the occupation listed); effort (makes 
sincere attempt to accomplish, tries hard to perform a task) ; appre- 
ciation of work (recognition of value of occupation listed); coop- 
eration (a good teamworker, has a good word for teacher and 
fellow worker, discusses school and personal welfare, does assigned 
tasks willingly) ; resourcefulness (meets and readily overcomes ob- 
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stacles, adjusts himself quickly and effectively to new conditions, 
plans work independently); inclination (a liking, desire, tendency, 
or bent toward the occupation listed); outstanding characteristics 
(displays of emotions, stubbornness, etc.). 

Under the ever watchful eye of the instructor the pupil of this 
department receives his guidance. In a deaf school guidance may 
be classed as mental and emotional. 

Mental guidance—To overcome inherited traits usually obtained 
through early contacts; to overcome circumstances and forces that 
are undesirable, such as lying and stealing. 

Emotional quidance-—To ‘control excitable and gloomy moods; to 
control one’s fears and tempers. 

We are concerned with these emotions that might, if unchecked, 
prevent a child from adjusting himself to his environment. 

The other forms of guidance in this department are vocational 
guidance (choice of vocation and guidance in employment. This is 
guidance taken care of by a guidance committee. Guidance in leisure 
which is looked after by the supervisors. Guidance in recreation 
which is looked after by the athletic director). 

The guidance activities consist of industrial magazines, industrial 
moving pictures, Boy Scouts, and good textbooks. 

It is very evident that during these 2 years of prevocational work 
the pupil receives continuous guidance so that by the time he com- 
pletes this period of instruction he is in a position to meet with a 
guidance committee and more intelligently work out his problem, 
thereby making a wise selection of his vocation. 

This year completed the fourth 2-year ¢ ye le of prevocational train- 
ing at the Pennsylvania School for the deaf. As I was on the guid- 
ance committee that interviews the boys, i tides I am in a position 
to answer questions as to the procedures and methods that are used. 

Hoping that I have made my talk clear to all my listeners—hear- 
ing and deaf—I now turn the subject over to you for discussion. 


| Applause. ] 
CORRELATION OF VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS, WITH ACADEMIC STUDIES 
(By Witsur L. TyrRELL, principal, vocational department, New York School) 


The purpose of my paper on the subject of the correlation of 
academic and vocational subjects is primarily to promote thought 
and discussion on this very vital aspect of the vocational training 
of the deaf and possibly to assist others who have often pondered 
over the subject. 

After considerable thought and discussion with others, as well as 
reading articles presented _ by leaders in the work for the deaf, I 
have come to the conclusion that a practical and effective means "of 
correlation of academic and vocational subjects is something which 
we all desire and which very few have been fortunate enough to have 
developed in our schools. That there is a very definite need for 
correlation in these two departments cannot be denied. 

Too often, I fear, the academic and vocational departments of a 
school are separate and ‘adamant, having little understanding of 
each other’s problems. It is not difficult for us to understand that a 
deaf boy must have some kind of training in addition to purely 
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trade training in order to meet the requirements of industry as well 
as society. The shop can teach methods and skills and impart the 
necessary knowledge which industry demands of the skilled mechanic 
provided the boy has the necessary background of academic train- 
ing. But if the academic training is unrelated to the needs of the 
vocational student, there is great danger that the knowledge gained 
in the two departments will remain separate and unrelated in the 
boy’s mind, The student might have the ability and common sense 
to connect the two without being told that the one must be combined 
and applied with the other. However, there is no assurance that 
this is the case and undoubtedly should not be assumed. 

I should like to quote from a paper, The Teaching of the Social 
Studies in Schools for the Deaf, by Sister M. Constantia, M. A.. 
principal of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

The scope of education has widened; thoughtful men realize it must inelude 
all phases of living—religious, social, and industrial—so merely an academic 
training will not suffice. It is absolutely necessary, of course, for a child to be 
given a solid foundation in the fundamentals in order to remove the ban of 
illiteracy. It is likewise most important that he be trained to take his place 
in the indusirial or occupational world. And it is just as important for him to 
learn how to utilize leisure time to advantage in wholesome recreation and 
activity—especially in these days of enforced and prolonged leisure time. 





I am sure that we all agree that one of the greatest problems of 
the vocational teacher is to present his lessons in a manner under- 
standable to his students. I do not mean by this that it is difficult 
to show a boy how to do a job, whether it be in the woodworking shep 
or in the machine shop. Because of the lack of language, arithme- 
tic, and in general an understanding of the commonest things of life, 
the teacher is hard put to present the subject matter satisfactorily, 

In his opening address at the Dallas convention, Randall J. Con- 
don very ably expressed the thought, which is back of a true cor- 
relation of school training and a more complete life both in and after 
school: 

Include vocational subjects, and show the student the inseparable relation- 
ship of the three—academic, vocational, and social—aspects of his life and our 
chances of success in training kim and the bey’s chances of success in life are 
greatly enhanced. Teach geography, but only that to world knowledge may be 
added world understanding and sympatby and fellowship. Teach history, that 
against its gray background of suffering and sorrow and struggle we may 
better the present and project the future. Teach civics, to make strong ideals 
of liberty and justice. Teach honor, duty, truth, courage, faith, hope; love of 
home and of country; reverence for God, for each other, and for His lowly crea- 
tures. Teach self-denial, and self-reliance; kindness, helpfuiness, sympathy, 
patience, and perseverance; obedience and punctuality; regularity, industry, 
and application; love of work, joy in service, satisfaction and strength from 
difficulties overcome. Teach that which gives intelligence and skill, but forget 
not soul culture, for out of this comes the more abundant life. Teach art and 
musie and literature; reveal beauty and truth; inculcate social and civil ideals. 

With such a background as pictured here and a better under- 
standing of what industry requires of a boy by the academic teachers, 
we would certainly have an ideal condition. 

Many of our boys complete their course of trade training and, after 
graduating from the school, are placed in employment. These boys 
have a certain amount of skill, at least that which industry demands 
for entrance into the trade. However, for what may appear to be 
an unknown reason, a small percentage of these boys are shortly dis- 
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missed, not for lack of skill, but for lack of general understanding 
and cooperation on their part. It may be for any of several reasons, 
social or industrial. At any rate, they do not play the game, they 
do not fit into the industrial picture. They refuse absolutely to 
recognize or admit the rules of industrial life and are at loggerheads 
with the job and the employer from the very beginning. Any em- 
ployment officer can tell you a long tale of woe about his experiences 
in placing and keeping the deaf in employment. It is my belief 
that in many of these cases of failure, the proper correlation between 
the vocational and academic departments would have given the boy 
something besides his trade skills and an unrelated academic training. 

At the New York School for the Deaf, we have been busy building 
up our vocational department with new trades, courses of instruc- 
tion, etc., but we have not lost sight of the coordination of the voca- 
tional department with our academic. In our present set-up, those 
subjects which are closely related to vocational work such as mechani- 
cal drawing, shop mathematics, applied art, and general science are 
included in the vocational department and are under the direct super- 
vision of the vocational principal. In some schools these subjects are 
taught in the academic department, but we have felt that closer cor- 
relation could be had by this arrangement and experience has borne 
this out. 

In the academic department the vocational boys are assigned such 
subjects as business training which combines English, arithmetic, 
geography, health, safety, and civics. Our academic teachers are 
on speaking terms with our vocational teachers and frequently con- 
fer with them regarding the various trade courses which the boys 
under their instruction are taking. Many difficulties are ironed out 
in these little conferences to the benefit of both boys and teachers. 
Courses of instruction or training programs are available for use and 
study by academic teachers in order that they may have a better 
understanding of the objectives of these vocational courses. 

It is planned this coming year to have regular meetings of voca- 
tional and academic teachers for the purpose of getting better ac- 
quainted with each other and with each other’s problems with an aim 
toward closer cooperation and a better correlation of work. 

In attempting to visualize a condition which would at least ap- 
proach perfection in satisfactory correlation of the endeavors of 
the vocational and academic departments. a plan has been considered, 
which although not entirely feasible at this time, nevertheless, would 
undoubtedly have its merits could it be put into operation. Such a 
plan would require a different type of vocational teacher than we 
now have in the shop. He would be a combination of academic and 
vocational teacher. An academically trained trades instructor, if 
you please, should be capable of giving his classes instruction in both 
trade and academic work. I believe that such a teacher is not at 
all unobtainable. In fact it is our ambition in the near future to 
so train our teachers or employ others who will meet these require- 
ments. Certainly such a combination would be ideal when consider- 
ing the requirements of industrial and social life. 

Tn closing, I want to refer to Bulletin No. 13, 1936, of the Office of 
Education of the United States Department of the Interior, the title 
of which is The Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing in the Occupational 
World. The final paragraph in this bulletin is, in part, as follows: 
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Would that every school for the deaf or the hard-of-hearing—day school and 
residential school—might install a well-organized personnel or guidance pro- 
gram, which would include among its objectives the analysis, on the one hand, 
of individual needs and abilities, and, on the other hand, of local opportunities 
for occupational service. Both need to be considered in the development of a 
suitable program of vocational training. Among the great tasks facing us in 
the education of exceptional children is that of finding the occupations in which 
they can serve happily and in which a handicap may be transformed into an 
asset. 


Such a program would, of course, include definite and positive 
correlation of academic and vocational training. [Applause.] 


PANEL DISCUSSION 4:05 TO 5:15 P. M. 


THE PRESCHOOL OR NURSERY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Leader: Dr. Ruth Andrus, chief, Child Development and Parent Education 
Bureau, New York State Department of Education. 
Participants: 
Miss May C. Templeman, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Miss Irene B. Young, principal, Nursery School, New York. 
League for the Hard of Hearing: Mr. John Yale Crouter, principal, Rhode 
Island School. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


(By JoHN YALE CRoUTER, Principal, Rhode Island School) 


Five years of association in an environment which, for more than 
25 years, has recognized the importance of preschool training for 


young deaf children, clearly demonstrates its many advantages. 

Paramount in importance, to the author, is the apparent absence 
of the so-called “deaf-mute mind” among those children who have 
entered school between the ages of 214 and 5 years. In nearly every 
case studied, the labored, heavy speech, together with difficulty in 
lip reading, ‘80 frequent i in our schools for the deaf, are not evident. 
The personality problems that occur among children who enter 
school at a later age do not develop among those fortunate enough 
to start their schooling earlier. 

The normal child during the preschool age goes through a period 
of concept maturation; consequently he enters his school life with 
concepts that are in accord with accepted standards. Should he be 
deprived of this opportunity, as is the average deaf child, the normal 
period of concept maturation is retarded with all its resultant diffi- 
culties. In a school having a well-organized nursery school program 
the process of mental maturation is more normal. This is clearly 
evident in the process of speech maturation among children who 
have had the benefit of a preschool environment, for in such cases 
the maturation is more natural, the difficulties correspondingly less. 
Almost without exception the pupils of the Rhode Island School who 
have had the benefit of preschool training have far better under- 
standing of the concept of speech and actually have better voices. 

It is of importance to note that of those graduating from the 
Rhode Island School the youngest pupils in each class are most fre- 
quently those who have had the advantage of preschool associations. 
It is also worthy of note that failure is less frequent among these 
children, and that a larger percent stand high in their daily work. 
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In language the children having the nursery school background 
have, w ith very few exceptions, a richer understanding. Within the 
regular classes the proper use of language has presented fewer diffi- 
culties to the preschool child. 

A check on graduates who have gone to Jocal high schools reveals 
the interesting “fact that those with ‘preschool training have made the 
best marks in English. During the fall one of our ‘pupils, congeni- 
tally deaf, transferred to the local junior-high school. A conversa- 
tion with her English teacher disclosed the fact that she had the 
best language background of any child in his classes. A further 
check disclosed the fact that she entered this school at the age of 
3 years and 9 months. There is no doubt in the mind of the writer 
but that this child benefited by her preschool training to such an 
extent as to make her one of the most normal, congenitally deaf, 
pupils in his experience. It is evident that because of her preschool 
experiences the process of concept maturation was more normal than 
otherwise. Thus she is abl> to more nearly approach the normal. 

We are all aware of the fact that in the vast majority of cases 
children enter our schools with little or no training from home. 
Other children at home have been taught what they should know, 
but not the deaf child: no doubt due to the fact that the parents 
do not know how to train the deaf child. How very much better 
for all concerned, and most of all the child, were it possible to obiain 
this training at a properly equipped school. 

Let us not overlook the importance of early training to health, 
both physical and mental. In the hands of well-trained individuals 
the preschool child rapidly improves and more easily learns to ac- 
cept those concepts of good health that make for the better life. Es- 
tablishing early those habits that build sound minds and bodies, the 
preschool child has a distinct advantage over those not so fortunate. 
This tends to build the general health of the school to a far higher 
level than otherwise possible. This, of course, reaps the richer re- 
ward of fewer problem cases for it invariably follows that we find 
“a sound mind in a seund body.” 

The internally centralized personality so frequently found among 
deaf children, and which tends to cause the individual to depend on 
others, is hardly noticeable in the child fortunate enough to have 
obtained preschool training. This tends to give credence to the 
fact that preschool children have more self-reliance and initiative 
and in the long run appear more normal than those lacking such 
training. Psychologic: ally, the preschool program is a sound one. 
The deaf baby cries “and babbles just as the hearing baby. How im- 
portant it then is to begin the training of this infant just as soon as 
possible and under proper conditions. In the majority of cases we 
tell him by our actions that he is not normal and hence not capable 
of learning until he is 6 years of age. Yet there appears ample evi- 
dence to refute this erroneous, arbitrs ary stand, through the experi- 
ence of those who have taken part in a preschool program. 

In conclusion, it is the belief of the author that a well-organized 
nursery-school program must be included in every progressive school 
for the deaf. Thus the preschool deaf child is assured of a greater 
opportunity to more nearly approach the normal. [ Applause. 
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The convention banquet was held at the Rogers Smith Hotel with a 
apacity gathering present. ‘The dinner was interspersed with music, 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee of the Maryland School, presiding, and Mr. 
Frank M. Driggs of the Utah School acting as toastmaster. Program 
rendered as follows: 

Invocation A. E. Krause. 

“Just a Bit 0 Scotch” Mr. T. C. Forrester. 
“Night Life in the Quaker Village’ Miss Margaret Bodycomb. 
Voeal. solos.=......==.. : Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor. 


“Swan Song’’__- a -_. Dr. Harris Taylor. 
“Notorious Women” ps feo i . Mr. Burton W. Driggs. 
“EHUNGMIONS. at os eae as : Mrs. H. T. Poore. 
“Washington’s Hall of Fame” Dr. Percival Hall. 

Dainty souvenirs from the Territorial school at Honolulu were 
presented by Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, principal. 

In behalf of the assemblage, Dr. Bjorlee addressed a few words 
of appreciation to Dr. Harris Taylor, president of the convention, in 
which he outlined the untiring effort put forth by Dr. Taylor to- 
ward making the convention an outstanding event and as a token of 
appreciation presented him with a gift as further manifestation of 
the love and esteem in which he is held by all of his fellow workers 
in the profession. 


THURSDAY JUNE 24, 1937 
PANEL DISCUSSION 8:45 TO 9:40 P. M. 


HEARING AIDS AND THEIR USE 


Leader: Mr. Clarence D. O'Connor, superintendent, Lexington School, New 
York. 

Participants: 

Miss Matie E. Winston, principal, Wright Oral School, New York. 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, acting superintendent, Pennsylvania School. 
Miss Amelia E. Berry, principal, New York School. 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, teacher in charge, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, New Jersey School. 
Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, superintendent, California School. 
The panel discussion on “Hearing aids and their use,” led by Mr. 
> ’ d 
C. D. O’Connor, convened at 8:45 o’clock in room 164, Thompson 
Hall. 

Chairman O’Connor. The round table on “Hearing aids and their 
use,” is open. I wish to follow the procedure today of outlining 
briefly a few answers to some of the questions I proposed Tuesday 
morning in connection with our first panel, and then call upon vari- 
ous members of the audience to either ask questions or discuss some 
subject for a period of time not exceeding 3 minutes. They may ad- 
dress these questions to individual members of the panel, or to the 
chairman, and we shall attempt to answer them. 
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One of the questions I projected Tuesday was what our objectives 
are in this field, and I should like to list the objectives of acoustic 
training as I see them. 

Speech development, which is the first and primary objective, or 
should be. 

The development of a hearing vocabulary, as far as is possible. 

By the use of whatever residual hearing is present, combined with 
lip reading, we hope to effect educational acceleration of children 
exposed to that type of program. 

The esthetic development of children—listening to music and lis- 
tening to the beautiful activity of speech which in itself is esthetic, 
will develop the children in that direction. 

The psychological boost: It is true that all children exposed to a 
hearing approach even though their hearing may be slight, get a 
tremendous psychological bonst by being placed even for a ‘short time 
on a level with hearing people. By that I mean using whatever hear- 
ing they may have in the same manner that a hearing person uses 
his complete hearing possibilities. 

By pointing to the first objective, that is speech development and 
speech correction, I firmly believe we shall reach all other objectives 
in the program, but should we reach none of the important primary 
objectives, the giving deaf children an opportunity to listen to music 
resulting in their finer aesthetic development, would be justifica- 
tion enough for the continuance of this program of acoustic training. 

Another question projected on Tuesday was: Who should have 
acoustic training and for how long? My answer to that is that all 
children should have acoustic training, and I have listed the objec- 
tives as I see them, and since all deaf children have some sound per- 
ception we must adapt our treatment of this problem of acoustic 
training and arrange our programs on the basis of the amount of 
hearing a child has, and what we have determined should be the 
objectives. 

This means therefore that provided we have the money we should 

give as much acoustic training experience as possible. 

I should regard as ideal a “hearing aid in every room, and under 
those conditions we could grade according to academic achiev rement, 
and let the hearing fall where it may. An ideal arrangement as 
far as equipment is concerned, would be one that provides as close 
an approach as possible to the normal situation in which hearing 
children develop speech, whereby the two-way communication situa- 
tion is maintained, preserving the lip-reading situation for 100 per- 
cent of the time, and also making possible the carrying on of normal 
classroom activities at the same time. 

It has been our aim at the Lexington School for several years 
to develop an instrument that would make this possible, and we have 
done this this year. The equipment we have developed provides a 
microphone for each child, which makes it possible for him to con- 
trast and compare continuously his speech pattern with that of the 
teacher, and at the same time to be heard by other children and hear 
other children. 

I believe firmly that the pt _ who are exposed to an acoustic 
program are much better rounded children, much more alive. You 
do not have to do anything but look into the faces of the children 
who have a good deal of experience in oral approach. By that I 
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mean the normal speech that may come with the visual or a com- 
bination of the visual and auditory. And there is more alertness 
there as a result of the application of natural language through this 
auditory medium. There is an effect that has been made upon the 
emotional background of those children. 

The psychological boost is important, and each child that is ex- 
posed to acoustic training, even though it is limited, does gain in 
that respect psychologically. He is lifted. He is brought that 
much closer to the normal, and if even for a short time he experi- 
ences the influence and the effect of speech which is probably the 
most compelling of all the activities of man, he has been boosted 
psychologically. 

Who should have acoustic training? All children should have 
acoustic training, I firmly believe; at least the experience of being 
permitted to sit down with a hearing aid, with a group hearing aid 
each day, and listen to music. You cannot lose much by that. You 
have to evaluate the program and balance it into the curriculum; 
weigh it in on the basis of the capacity of the child. But prac- 
tically every deaf child has some remnant of hearing in varying de- 
grees, and at least all of those children with some remnant of 
hearing can enjoy music. That is the one thing they like uni- 
versally. 

Others will go further and be able to use it as an excellent me- 
dium of speech patterns as they see and hear them. 

How long? As long as you can. There again you have to evalu- 
ate your program on the basis of residual hearing of the child, and 
if the child has an 80-percent loss you know perfectly well he can 
never be brought to the point where he can interpret language 
through his hearing, even compared with lip reading, in an appre- 
ciable degree. 

I feel very strongly on the question of equipment. This acoustic 
training was one of the first things I began to teach when I started 
with the deaf, and I was amazed at the inconvenient situations that 
could be created by having to use hearing-aid equipment. It was 
so arranged, and it has been arranged in the past in such a way that 
the equipment interferes generally with normal classroom work or 
normal educational development, rather than aiding it. But given 
time that additional subject which sneaks into the curriculum like 
acoustic training has, you might say—it is indefinite how, but it 
has worked in under opposition sometimes. It cannot be a time 
consumer and an interfering agent or a deterrent to any other sub- 
ject in the curriculum. Therefore, on the question of equipment I 
feel very strongly, and it has been my aim, as far as my own school 
has been concerned, to develop some arrangement of equipment that 
will permit the continuance of normal schoolroom activity at all 
times while you can simultaneously expose children to the best pos- 
sible speech pattern, amplified through the best possible equipment. 

For that reason we have developed at the Lexington School the 
instrument that you may have seen in room 110, which I am not 
selling, but which I am very, very much interested in from the stand- 
point of what I consider the best arrangement of equipment today 
to preserve the normal classroom teaching situation 100 percent of 
the school day, and permit a child at the same time to transmit 
through an individual microphone directly in front of him, which 
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he doesn’t have to be concerned with at all, the best possible speech 
pattern that he can, which he can compare and contrast with the 
very good speech pattern of his teacher. 

In other words, we have proposed to set up a continuous two-way 
transfer, or two-way communication pattern for the child’s speech 
and the teacher’s speech is moving back and forth between those two 
points, between child and teacher, with the greatest possibile fidelity. 
And “with the greatest possible fidelity” means that you have set up 
an amplifier and you have provided mikes and earphones that are 
the best that you can get within your means to transmit through this 
whole equipment a spe ech pattern that will be as complete as possible. 
In other words, one that will carry sounds of all frequency levels, 
low frequencies and high frequencies, but particularly the high fre- 
quencies, to the child; that will give him the best sounding pattern, 
the best speech pattern, that will be as complete as possible, and that 
he can listen to. His speech pattern is not good; neither is the speech 
pattern of a hearing child when he is going through the same process 
of talking back and forth with his adult associates. But by the 
process of association and by the process of hearing good speech 
patterns, and hearing his own speech which is not so good, he makes 
his adjustments, and in time, and it takes a long time for a hearing 
child to develop speech, he eventually works out to where at the age 
of 5 a hearing child’s speech is 95 percent intelligible or thereabouts. 

I have outlined br iefly some of the answers to ‘the questions I pro- 
pounded the other day. All of this I have been talking about in the 
way of equipment now has been predicated upon one thing, and that 
is the great necessity for setting up equipment and setting up all 
conditions surrounding the use of the group hearing aid to. parallel 
as closely as possible “the conditions under which a hearing child 
develops speech. 

Mr. Exsrap. I am interested in this exposure; exposing a child to a 
hearing aid. When you want a piece of meat well done you leave 
it in the oven a long time, and you get it well done. I think it is the 
same with residual “hearing. We don’t want rare products, but well 
done. It is all right where you have up to a dozen instruments, but 
in our schools where we have up to 350 children and 1 instrument, 
if you are going to use the exposure method you are going to get 
rare products. 

My question is: How are we going to best use that one instrument 
we have? We hope to get more but I think most schools have one, 
if any. How are we going to use that instrument to gain the advan- 
tages that we want for our children? More and more nowadays we 
are getting hard-of-hearing children, children who have hearing 
enough to hear my voice in ‘the room now as I speak. Isn’t our first 
duty “to put those children in a class by themselves, give them the 
use of an instrument and put them through school as rapidly as 
possible and get them circulated as citizens? 

We started in with a class and one instrument 5 years ago, and it 
graduated last year. Those same children—and we have children 
younger than that—I think if we had had an instrument they could 
have gone out much earlier—perhaps 3 years earlier. Isn’t that a 
logic al w ay to use an instrument when you have one, instead of using 
it on the children of whom you are not: quite sure whether it is going 
to be of any great benefit ? 
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Miss Numeers. I should say, Mr. Elstad, that you have practically 
answered your own question. You say that you have used the hear- 
ing aid with the children who have the most hearing, if I understand 
you correctly. It seems to me that the first thing to do is to prove 
the value of the hearing aid. If you have only one instrument in 
your school, put a class on it that’ has hearing enough so that you 
know what is going to be done, so that you can prove ‘that it will ac- 
celerate the education of the child. That ought to convince your 
board, or whoever is responsible for the purchasing of instruments, 
sufficiently to warrant the purchase of more instruments, it seems to me. 

Chairman O’Connor. You have opened up a very important ques- 
tion, I think, Mr. Elstad, and one that does concern every school. 
There are a few schools that are fortunate enough to have four or 
five or even more. What is the ideal situation? One instrument in 
every classroom, of course, where you will grade your children aca- 
demically on the basis of achievement and let the hearing fall where 
it may—and the instrument is there and the child uses it. That is 
ideal. But we can’t reach that for some time. 

Mr. Hester. I don’t want to start a dispute or anything, but J 
differ with your idea that these hearing aids should be used with all 
children, all deaf children, because there are a number of them that I 
feel cannot profit from the use of a hearing aid. 

Chairman O’Connor. There you are tied up with your objectives. 
What is your objective? 

Mr. Hester. Of course the greatest amount of education in a given 
length of time is our objective, and if a child is hard of hearing he 
will progress rapidly with the hearing aid, and if he is totally deaf 
he won’t progress as rapidly as the hard-of- hearing child. I do not 
think these profoundly deaf children or the totally deaf children 
should be grouped with the hard-of-hearing children for educational 
purposes, and therefore we would not need as many instruments in 
our schools. 

Chairman O’Connor. Very good Mr. Hester, I would like to 
answer that briefly. I am thinking in terms of these objectives, and 
when we speak of all the children using hearing equipment, I feel 
that every child will fall somewhere within one of those five groups— 
speech development or the development of hearing, educational ac- 
celeration or the aesthetic development, or psychological boost. Defi- 
nitely to me a child who has an 85 percent hearing loss and can hear 
music, is going to profit by 15 or 20 minutes exposure to music each 
day. There is an emotional boost there. However, I agree with you 
that to project the objective on the basis of educational acceleration 
would be wrong, and I expect that it would be fraught with too many 
disappointments. I agree with you. 

Mrs. Bucxtey. I would like to know if the continuous use of an 
instrument would be injurious to the hearing that the child has. 

Chairman O’Connor. Is there a doctor in the house? I should like 
to refer that to an otologist. Miss Bodycomb, you have used these 
instruments longest of any, I believe. 

Miss Bopycoms. Not the longest, but perhaps we have more. The 
instruments have to be used very carefully and if there is any feel- 
ing of pain of course the children will let you know, but I think that 
the teachers who are here, who have used these instruments, will 
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agree with me when I say that I don’t think we have had that ex- 
perience in our school. But, of course, when the children began to 
use the instruments they were exposed only for a very few minutes a 
day, and that was gradually lengthened. There is no antipathy to 
the use of the hearing aid in the school among the children. 

Chairman O’Connor. If you have a child who has an ave rage of 
90 decibels loss, the amplification to pull that over beyond his thresh- 
hold into his range of hearing is gong to be at least 90 decibels of 
power. The difference between. his threshhold and the point where 
the pain level is reached for him is sometimes not very great. 

My own experience has been that a child is a much better : agent for 
controlling that than any other person or mechanical device. I have 
never found a child who, if he has been properly taught to handle 
the equipment will allow sound to be so intense that it will hurt his 
ears. 

Dr. Bray. I have just been going over some experimental work 
that has been done on stimulation deafness. There have been several 
years’ work on experimental animals at Harvard, at Princeton, and 
at Johns-Hopkins, and I think all of this work is in agreement in 
this respect, that it takes very prolonged stimulation, very intense 
stimulation, much beyond the pain level even, and this must be con- 
tinued for months without interruption before you will get any 
permanent injury, and in cases where children are using a hearing 
aid certainly you will never approach this condition. Thati is, they 
will automatically prevent any overintensive stimulation. 

But we are planning on instruments next year to add another 
feature which might take care of this. We aren’t doing it for this 
particular reason; we are doing it to cut down the annoyance of 
what you might call the annoyance value of the instrument, not be- 
cause we are fearful of any stimulation deafness or any dangerous 
factor like that. What we were planning in the instrument is a 
compressor, an intensity compressor, which will automatically com- 
press your intensity range. Your very intense tones will be amplified 
less than your moderate tones. Along with this your weaker tones 
will again be brought up. 

Mr. Hester. Dr. Knudsen, one of the outstanding physicists in 
the country, and his associate, Dr. Isaac Jones, say that any A. C. 
operated hearing aid is quite capable of causing permanent damage 
to the hearing mechanism. 

Chairman O’Connor. Is that a published report ? 

Mr. Hesrer. That is published in a report by Dr. Knudsen, given 
at the California School for the Deaf at a meeting of the teachers 
of handicapped children of California. 

Chairman O’Connor. You don’t know what the issue is? 

Mr. Hester. I can send vou a copy of it. 

Chairman O’Connor. We will have it included in the minutes of 
this meeting, because that is very interesting. Dr. Knudsen is an 
authority in this field. His findings will have to be regarded with 
considerable finality. 

(Mr. Hester later submitted the following communication :) 

DEAR Dr. ByorLeE: Below is a quotation from the fifth vearbook of the North- 
ern California Council for the Education of Exceptional Children. The meeting 


of the council was held at the California: School for the Deaf, at Berkeley, 
Calif., April 14, 1984. Dr. Vern O. Knudsen is head of the department of 
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physics, University of California at Los Angeles. (Dr. Knudsen is still the 
head of the physics department at University of California at Los Angeles. He 
is also a member of the advisory council of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. He is an outstanding leader in the 
field of acoustics. ) 

Quoting Dr. Knudsen “* * * we can say that those who have less than 
20 percent of normal hearing may be regarded as totally deaf, having lost all 
serviceable hearing * * *. Those who have less than 20 percent cannot hear 
with or without a hearing aid. 

“* * * If the deafness is of the perceptive type, you are always checked 
by the upper limit, the painful limit, and you cannot go above that. You are 
actually stimulating the sensitive nerves of feeling very close to the threshold 
of pain, and under the circumstances you may actually damage the amount of 
hearing which is there; and, so, in the use of these amplifying devices when they 
are used with purely perceptive cases, we must be particularly careful not to 
amplify sound so much that we are going to bring on a nervous condition, and 
at the same time damage the residual hearing which is left. Let’s get rid 
of this one notion which persists that we can, by stimulating the ear, improve 
the acuity of hearing. You can do only one thing, namely, destroy the hearing 
which is there. 

“Nerves are of such a nature that they do not improve in sensitivity by re- 
peated stimulation. Ask any boilermaker or railroad engineer who has been 
compelled to live perpetually in the presence of noise, and he has always suffered 
an impairment of hearing. 

“* * * When the nerve is gone, don’t by any means try to restore it by 
bombarding the ear with things which will wear out the hearing which is 
left.” 


Dr. Smith, would you like to explain your stand on this ques- 
tion? 

Dr. Suerman K. Smuitru. Two problems have been brought up 
here that I would like to talk about for a minute. 

One is how many children we should admit to auricular training. 


I find sometimes in clinics that the child that seems to show the least 
possibilities, very often develops into the child who shows an ex- 
treme ability in speech. Low frequencies may show up very often 
in an audiogram and high frequencies make his ability at inter- 
preting intelligible speech very good. He may hang off for a long 
time in actually showing an appreciation of sound. 

I had a girl in Milwaukee in 1934 who sat for almost 6 weeks 
showing no interest whatsoever, while the other students in the class 
were doing very well. At the end of that time she began to show 
a tremendous interest and had actually acquired more vocabulary 
than some of the other children whose audiograms were very much 
higher than this child’s. 

So I should say that merely limiting your hearing aid to one 
field is rather dangerous and probably not all we should be doing 
for the whole group. I believe that I would be willing to say that 
probably 98 children out of 100 will show appreciation for sound, 
and probably as high as 70 percent of them could gain a satisfactory 
result from the use of hearing aids and probably 50 percent, as they 
run through the schools for the deaf today, would be able to give 
the State a return in graduation of a year to two years sooner if their 
hearing was utilized from the beginning. 

Now another angle—that is the expense of hearing aids. I sel- 
dom go into a State school for the deaf in which I do not find a 
linotype machine that cost around $5,000. In that particular school 
I find that the percentage of students that are actually getting use 
from that machine if the school has a student body of 400 or 500 
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people, is about 2 percent of the school. And yet the State has 
been sold an instrument for $5,000 to take care of the 2 percent. I 
certainly believe that a superintendent should make a close study of 
the adaptability of hearing aids. One superintendent came to me 
yesterday and told me that his appropr iation for hearing aids had 
been cut in half. I said, “I think that is very good hevause IT don’t 
a you could go into ‘it and put in a whole lot of machines with 

vachers who are not trained in their use. I would rather see you go 
a a little slow.” But over a period of time it should not be very ditli- 
cult, if you could prove that 50 percent of your students would save 
from $300 to $600 to the State in its tax money, to at least buy as 
many hearing aids as you are able to buy for the price of one of 
these large linotype machines, 

Chairman O’Connor. Thank you Dr. Smith. 

Mr. Etsrap. I still question the value of spending time each day 
on the child that has a 60-percent loss of hearing and has never had 
a hearing vocabulary, and what I would like to know is whether 15 
minutes a day with that child is worth while, and whether it isn’t of 
more value to take a set group of children. 

We have another instrument for next year and I am thoroughly 
interested in what is to be done with that instrument. Should we 
take it to the primary department and start out a class, and for the 
next 12 years run them through that one room, or should we do as 
the gentleman suggests, give these other children 15 minutes at this 
instrument a day, with questionable results ? 

Chairman O’Connor. This may be the answer: Suppose you can 
afford two instruments and use one for the general application of 
acoustic training, where you can run your classes through if for 
nothing else for the esthetic and psychological factors “involved. 
Then take each primary class as they enter and buy an instrument a 
year and use it continuously if they have enough hearing. 

You spoke of 60 percent ‘hearing loss. I have had a most amazing 
experience and Miss Bodycomb has had it before, and Miss Leonard 
you probably have too, We started a group of entering children, 
years of age. After they had been in school 7 months we started 
them on the new hearing aid with a microphone for each child, 
all day. The average he aring loss in that group is 60 percent 
and I have been amazed at the transformation in 1 month in that 
group. They have doubled their vocabulary and their speech activity 
has more than doubled. Of course a child with a 60 percent residual 
hearing, if he has a good mind and if the pattern shows a fairly good 

apacity on the higher frequencies, that child will come out, Tam 
convinced, after 10 years with normal speech. These children had 
no vocabulary when they came. They use the instrument all day, 
10 or 15 minutes at a time. The instrument is secondary here in this 

sase because it is a part of the situation. They are not instrument con- 
scious. The “mike” is there but they don’t pay any attention to it. 
They are going right along with the regular school work except for 
specific per iods of development under the teacher’s direction. 

Dr. Smrru. I am irrevocably opposed to sun baths with the hear- 
ing aid. I didn’t mean in any sense of the word that you were to 
attempt cover your whole school with one instrument. I think 
that is a waste of time. 
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Mr. Morrison. Can you say definitely how much time during the 
day the young children might use hearing aids? You state for in- 
stance that those with a 60 percent loss were using them 15 minutes 
at a time, but how many minutes would they use it in the course 
of a day. I recall a conference at which Dr. Goldstein gave an 
answer, probably ack pertaining to hearing but possibly pain the 
standpoint of the tension of the child, which has a bearing on the 
subject as to the length of time that you could use the hearing aid 
in actual teaching during the course of the day. 

Chairman O’Connor. I grew up on a farm in North Dakota and 
one of the things that I never got over was the fact that you could 
never kill a colt with oats but you could kill a horse with them. 
You could put a colt in an oat bin and he would never eat too much. 

My impression with these young children is that they will tire, but 
you have a teacher there, a capable teacher, a teacher who knows 
when the fatigue point comes on; and if the program is arranged 
in such a manner that the usual and normal activities of a school- 
room are going on in the main, the fatigue factor is not going to 
enter very “rapidly. There is the greater question—we are getting 
over again into the otological field—of the physiological fatigue of 
the nerve itself, on which I cannot talk. But from an educational 
point of view the fatigue factor will not enter I believe if you have 
an intelligent teacher ‘ouiding the program. There will then be no 
more danger of the fatigue factor and consequently reduced learning 
levels, any more than there would be under a pure and simple lip- 
reading situation. 

Is there any point, Mr. Halperin, that you want to bring out? 

Mr. Hatrertn (Acousticon Co.). I might point out that I think 
the greatest value of the audiometer in connection with school work 
is its fundamental use for diagnostic purposes. I think that while 
the conclusions are essentially sound with an audiometer in our 
present examination of the child, that they cannot be accepted always 
as too conclusive because there are very interesting situations that 
occur from time to time with children who apparently have a very 
considerable loss of hearing and who show surprising development 
over a period of time. 

We have been working with some children down at our office 
here and we find some very interesting results. We find children 
who apparently have had audiometer examinations and whether the 
diagnosis was hurried, or was done by an inexpert person, the results, 
after considerable training in an acoustic way, did not bear out the 
early conclusions of the diagnostician who made the test. 

I think on children, the younger the child the more obvious and 
the more apparent the fatigue element is. I think as they get older 
they are able to get accustomed to the equipment and stand it for 
longer period of time. 

On the matter of bone and air conduction, which is a moot ques- 
tion in many quarters today, we find a surprisingly high ratio of air 
conduction cases in schools for the deaf. There was a time 2 or ; 
years ago when we thought bone conduction was the only answer, but 
today we find a very high percentage of air conduction. We find 
even with the hard- of-hearing child that there is an interestingly 
higher ratio of air conduction in many respects, but as that child gets 
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older the tendency may be to change over to bone conduction as his 
particular loss increases. 

Chairman O’Connor. Thank you. The question of bone conduc- 
tion versus air conduction came up the other day, and I think we all 
agree that we will find the preponderance of the desire and the indi- 
cated necessity, for the use of air-conduction equipment in residential 
schools, on the basis of the fact that the big majority of our people 
are nerve deafness cases, either congenitally or adventitiously so 
through serious illness. 

Mr. Stev enson, I wish you would come up and take your full quota 
of time today. ‘Come up and expound yourself on this whole sub- 
ject. While he is getting up here are there any other questions ? 

Question. I would like to el: arify this discussion, on one point. Am 
T to understand that in classifying our pupils we can classify them 
according to the way we have always done, on the basis of achieve- 
ment and other considerations ? 

If the hearing aid can be applied to any pupil, regardless of his 
loss of hearing, ‘then we don’t care what he aring loss they have. We 
just take a group that is classified according to our achiev ement levels, 
put them in a class and give them a hearing aid? 

Chairman O’Connor. If you could put one in every room that is 
what I would do. 

Question. Suppose we can’t do that, then we have to start a se- 
lective process, and most schools figure that about 20 percent of 
their total enrollment has a considerable amount of hearing. In a 
school of 600 you have 120 pupils to use 2 or 3 hearing aids. “Or ina 
school of 300 pupils 3 you have 60 pupils to use 2 or 3 hearing aids, and 
you are up against the problem of dividing that ftom of 60 among 2 
or 3 hearing aids. Are we going to get a greater educational result 
from that sort of classification with the hearing aid, or by classifying 
children in the regular way without the hearing aid ? 

Chairman O’Connor. I would like to have Miss Bodycomb answer 
that after Mr. Stevenson has given his dissertation here. Miss Body- 
comb has had more experience with that particular problem than 
anyone else. 

Mr. Stevenson. I am sorry that I wasn’t here last Tuesday, and 
sorry that I came in late this morning. In fact this is the first time 
I have known that I was to be on this panel. But when I came in 
I think I heard Mr. O’Connor talk about- vocabulary. I don’t want 
you to misunderstand me when I make certain statements and make 
them rather boldly. I want to say that this auricular work is one of 
the greatest things that has come into the profession. It is nothing 
new; itis old. But also with big things there are big responsibilities, 
and many times things that appear to be miracles appeal to teachers 
and the public and the parents and your boards of directors. 

I would say that a deaf child cannot be both deaf and hard of hear- 
ing: that seems to me nonsensical. A child is either deaf or hard of 
hearing. If you speak of vocabulary for the deaf child through the 
sar, then you mean that that child has the use of various words to 
put into sentences to actually understand a concept or a statement. 
Now a list of words to me means nothing. I can look back to 1913 
and 1914, before the audiometer came out, and I can look back to 1908 
and 1909 and 1910 and 1911—and I see Miss Winston here—when Dr. 
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Wright was doing the same thing. I can look back during the time 
of Mr. Currier in Fanwood. And then all of a sudden it stops, and 
then it comes to life again. Today, of course, we have the great 
advantage of the instruments. 

For 2 years I had an auricular class selected purposely for that 
objective. We had no audiometer; we used to use the tuning fork. 

had great ambitions. I was going to reeducate the deaf to hear 
again. And I worked 2 years. They were able to get through the 
ear—I am not saying hearing, I am saying through the ear—the indi- 
vidual vowels and combinations and —— eae even a combination 
of words to make a statement, through the e They were able to do 
that very readily. And then at the end of 2 2 years I wondered why 
we stopped. It was rather a disappointing thing to me because 
there is nothing greater than to be able to afford a deaf child the 
ability to use his hearing again. I found it was not a difficult thing 
through sound perception to build up words and limited statements, 
but when it came to the point of silewpetiiig complex language 
thought, it was another story. I am speaking now of perception 
through the ear, not watching and listening, but through the ear, 
And that impressed me very strongly. 

For example it was simple through the ear with a deaf child to give 
such statements as “Open the door”; “Shut the window.” They “wot 
the vowel, they got the right meaning; they got the rhythmic beat, 
and through that they got an understanding of what was wanted of 
them. But in a comparative way, take this deaf child with that 
ability of sound perception, and have a hearing child say to that deaf 
child, “Open the door,” and then say “Cohen is poor.” That little 
fellow won’t know the difference. But take the hearing child and he 
would not open the door because this boy has hearing, “which is both 
physical and mental. 

Don’t think for one minute that I am sort of a kill-joy. We 
heve worked with the deaf children for years and years; we have 
experimented with deaf children for years and years; and I am 
always hoping that people who are truly interested in the deaf, truly 
interested in the future of the deaf child, will sort of keep their feet 
on the ground and not go too far the wrong way. The deaf child 
has sound perception ; the hard-of- hearing child has hearing which 
is defective. With the deaf child the use of aids is a marvelous 
thing for the improvement of speech. Also it is a great asset in the 
way “of lip reading. To the hard-of-hearing child the hearing aid 
seems to extend, you might say, the distance, or perhaps relieve the 
defect, but the individual is still hearing, and it is a wonderful asset 
educationally to carry on all instruction with the hard-of-hearing 
child through the ear, which is the simplest method of education. 

In California we ¢ arry on this work; we think it is a great thing. 
One of our — difficult factors is the teacher in charge. Not all of 
us who are teaching the deaf truly know the problem of the deaf 
child. We don't live the life of a deaf child. I wish to goodness 
some of us could be deaf for about 6 months. 

So I ss varry on the work, extend it, but for goodness sake do 
not spread ie idea and the impression that you take a deaf child and 
through the aid of a mechanical instrument you are bringing back 
to life the hearing lost in nerve deafness—hearing is mental as well 
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as physical—you are bringing back to life the hearing that this child 
has lost, and then through a miraculous application on the part of 
the teacher and the superintendent and the school, you send him 
out as a hard-of-hearing child. 

Take for example a blind person. You rarely see a totally blind 
person any more than you see a totally deaf person. The blind per- 
son will walk down the street, he can see the outlines of buildings, 
trees, persons. Who the person is he doesn’t know, but perhaps ‘he 
knows that the person coming toward him is a man or a woman. 
You wouldn’t call that seeing. I am speaking of hearing as a true 
utility as we have it in our everyday life in the way of interpreting 
the common ordinary happenings in life. This blind person, with 
all the lenses and instruction, couldn’t pick up the average news- 
paper and read it, regardless. He is blind. 

So I say the deaf child with sound perception—and there is a 
distinction between sound perception and hearing, although if you 
split hairs you would say that perhaps sound perce ption still is hear- 
ing, but it isn’t hearing in the sense of reacting understandingly to 
spoken, connected thought, through the ear. Now, I say that the use 
of sound perception for the deaf child, properly handied, is a Wwon- 
derful thing. The deaf child with a sound perception van hear the 
vowels and see the consonants—a wonderful thing. 

I am sorry I did not arrive here earlier and hear what the others 
have said, ak I do not want to leave here with the impression that 
the use of hearing aids is not as it should be; they are invaluable, 
always will be. But the true value comes in how they are used and 
what the objectives are and the complete distinction and separation 
in the work of the deaf child and the hard-of-hearing child. 

Now, in our confusion, hearing-aid concerns all over the country 
seem to be reaping a harvest. The deaf child that puts on a hearing 
aid and reacts to music and sound, and perhaps the father’s voice e and 
the mother’s voice, is in for the sale of a hearing aid, because natu- 
‘ally the expression on the child’s face is a pleasant one, the mother 
has been waiting for this for years, and the salesman makes a sale. 
But think of the heartbreaks, think of the disappointments, think 
of the child within a period of 6 months to a year. 

Perhaps I have taken up too much time, but I want to express 
my appreciation for having had the opportunity of standing here 
and giving this dissertation. [Applause. | 

Chairman O’Connor. Thank you, Mr. Stevenson. Our time is 
almost up. We will have to clear this room because there is another 
conference. 

But I again point out that this is all a question of objectives—and 
money. You can reach any objective you want to on the basis of 
the amount of money you can spend for your equipment. I think 
we all agree that the application of equipment is 100 percent right. 

Miss Bodycomb will now answer that question briefly as to what 
you do in grading children on the basis of hearing. 

Miss Bovycomn. It is all a matter of enrollment. If your enroll- 
ment is large enough, then you have an opportunity to grade your 
children not only upon their academic achievements but their’ loss 
of hearing, and in order to do that to the best advantage you must 
begin w ith your children entering school. I said that our first auric- 
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ular class was started in the intermediate department. That doesn’t 
mean that you can put a hearing aid on a child with partial hearing 
and expect him to hear. That child cannot interpret what he is 
hearing. So you have to build up the auditory background in the 
same way as you do the lip-reading vocabulary. Now we are be- 
ginning with the children from the entering group and they are 
taught to hear in just the same way that they are taught to re: ad the 
lips, and just as naturally. We feel toward the he ~aring aid as we 
do toward glasses, Glasses correct your defective vision as far as 
possible. 

With the hearing aid you are giving a child, the advantage of the 
hearing aid, and allowing him to hear as much as possible. Some 
people cannot see perfectly with glasses, That doesn’t mean that all 
people hear perfectly what is going on with a hearing aid, but you 
compensate them as far as possible ‘when you put on the hearing aid, 
and some of these children who have come to us partially deaf—we 
have very few children, or almost none, in our school who are in the 
category of the hard of hearing—they are partially deaf, and by 
training their hearing they have then built up an auditory back- 
ground in the same way that we have always built up the hearing 
backeround, and they learn to hear, to hear language, but only 
on the level of their intelligence and their instruction, and that is 
built up. 

Now, you can build up progression within the department; you can 
build up progression in the primary department the way you always 
have. From the primary department to the intermediate and from 
the intermediate to the advanced. And that, we feel, is the ideal 
situation. We are not reaching the profoundly deaf children; they 
are partially deaf children. If it were not for the hearing aid they 
would still be deaf, we feel. The hearing aid gives them more 
flexible speech, accent, and more natural speech. They are using 
their speech with each other, and it permeates the whole school. 
We have about 24 percent now using hearing aids, 24 percent out of 
an enrollment of 535, and next year two more hearing aids will be 
added, and it has to progress from one class to the next in the same 
way that we use lip reading and speech, and just as naturally. Build 
up a oe situation in your schoolroom. Do for the deaf child 
what the glasses have done for the partially sighted child and for 
all of us. 

Chairman O’Connor. And all of us will agree with Mr. Stevenson 
that no child should ever be sent out from a school as a hard-of- 
hearing child, who entered the school as a deaf child. It doesn’t 
happen. But we all do agree that there is a definite place in the 
program for this important subject. 

(The meeting adjourned at 9:40 a. m.) 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 8: 45-11: 30 A. M. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCURSIONS 


Boys’ vocational—To Sharron Metallic Corporation, where many deaf boys 
are employed. Guides, Miss Margaret Helmle, State employment department; 
and Mr. Charles L. Brooks, New York School. 

Girls’ vocational—To Brew-Schneider factory, where many deaf girls are 
employed. Guide, Mrs. Ruth Gahman, Lexington School, New York. 
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VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 9 A. M. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION 


Preschool and kindergarten section.—TYo Hillside Nursery Schools, 3480 Sey- 
mour Avenue, Bronx. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM, 9:40 TO 10:35 A. M. 
DEMONSTRATION 
Leader: Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School. 
Eurythmics: Mrs. A. P. Wheeler, supervising teacher; Miss Mary R. Van 
Nest, and Miss Nettie Rodechko, Lexington School, New York. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH, 9:40 TO 10:35 A. M. 
Leader: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, superintendent, North Dakota School. 


*aper: Health Education at the New Jersey School, Miss May Edna Neilson, 
New Jersey School. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


(By Miss May EpNnaA NEILSON, New Jersey School) 


Health education as understood by modern educators is a relatively 
recent development and is still confused with the related but dis- 
tinctly different fields of physical education, health guidance, and 
the last generation physiology and hygiene, because it is both a sub- 
ject and a manner of approach. I wish to go into some details in 
merely describing the nature of the work. Throughout the greater 
part of the paper I will emphasize the three main aspects, “health 


service, health supervision, and health instruction. 

Probably the most important influence that lead to the introduc- 
tion of health education was the changed attitude of educators 
brought about by the progressive movement in education. The 
movement called attention to the fact that edue: ation, to be meaning- 
ful, must grow out of the life of the child. Mere exposure to 
textbooks or even carefully thought-out drills on subject matter 
gave a restricted type of scholarship, but did not produce educated 
citizens, These criticisms were as much to the point as regards the 
subject matter involved in health education as that involved in other 
fields of education. 

The health education, if any was to be secured, was to be obtained 
by formal study of physiology and hygiene of a very academic type, 
and often the moralistic tinge conce aled what se senile background 
there might have been. Supplementing this, but wholly uninte- 
rrated, was the so-called work in physical education in which the 
emphasis might be upon recreation, gross muscular development, 
ethereal sportsmanship, local or institutional pride, but seldom, if 
ever, on health. Another supplement consisted of the health supervi- 
sion under the direction of a sympathetic but untrained person at the 
school, and in the better schools under a house physician, for the most 
part competent to take care of the medical needs of the pupils, but 
uninterested, and obviously incompetent to handle the educational 
aspects connected with health, since he had not been trained as an 
educator. This is the depressing picture that confronted the early 
workers in health education, and still frequently confronts them. In 
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other words, if health is to be considered of consequence in educa 
tional institutions it must be considered worthy of a place in the 
educational program. If it is to be really educational it must be more 
than a mere course, or series of courses. All health situations with 
which the child is confronted must be integrated and utilized as the 
basis for the health-education work. The information must be mean- 
ingful, and more important than information is the attitude and 
approach to the problems. These cannot come from the classroom 
alone, hence the integration of the three aspects of health service, 
health supervision, and health instruction. 

Those progressive schools which keep to the forefront have well 
established health-education programs. The need in residential 
schools is much greater for the simple reason that much of the health 
education that would be done in the home is thrown upon the school, 
There is also the work and the opportunities presented by the main- 
tenance aspect of the situation. The school must make provisions for 
the medical problems of the pupils; it must maintain fairly healthy 
quarters, and presumably will attempt to present some educational 
work of a health nature. 

Hence the need for an integrated program is not only greater, but 
the adoption of such a program is a step toward greater educational 
efficiency. 

The health service should be under an advisory health board, con- 
sisting of perhaps the State director of health and physical education, 
a member of the State department of health and one or two other 
specialists. This board would suggest procedures and act in an ad- 
visory capacity to a competent he ealth director. The otologist, den- 
tist, nose-and-throat specialist, oculist, psychologist, and psychiatrist 
should be utilized for their special services le: aving the general physi- 
cian available for all medical work that would ordinarily fall upon 
a house physician. 

ae to the educational aspects proper: one must have a person 

* persons not only competent to handle the problems of health 
service but one who is also primarily interested in the educational 
implications of health. In addition to the director of health edu- 
cation most schools would require additional personnel. The hap- 
piest solution of the problem would seem to be the employment of 
persons trained in education with a nursing and science background. 
Thus they understand all phases of health education and are able to 
integrate the classroom and clinical experiences. One question that 
is often asked is, “Cannot a sympathetic physician take care of health 
education?” To this I say, “No; for the reason that the medical 
service, if properly carried out, will be the primary interest of a 
competent physician, and it will fully occupy him without his assum- 
ing the different and difficult duties of educational problems.” An- 
other question frequently asked is, “Cannot the fundamental aspects 
of health education be presented by the classroom teacher?” In 
answer I would say that any teacher who is conscientiously striving 
to carry out her duties as a scientific educator will find herself quite 
busy handling the academic skills and subject matter. A teacher 
in the field of special education is called upon to perform an even 
more difficult task and hence is even less prepared to assume the 
additional burden of handling specialized and a highly changing 
field of knowledge. Even more important is the fact that such an 
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arrangement is again violating the tenets of progressive education. 
This would be an ‘attempt to reduce to textbook form a subject matter 
which should be a vital matter closely related to the all-pervading 
health problems of the children’s daily lives. 

Our health service appraises the health of the pupils by tests and 
measurements of health and development. Physical examinations 
in the nude, with checks on heart, lungs, nose, throat, posture, and 
feet are made. Semiannual examinations are made on all abnormal 
heart, chest, and endocrine disturbances. This service makes provi- 
sion for remediable defects. For example, at present our girls’ 
physical education instructor has organized a 7 program of indi- 
vidual gymnastics for postural defects, and we are treating a dwarf 
with interesting results. 

There must be a well- organized program of prophylaxis, including 
raccinations for smallpox, whooping cough, diphtheria, and sc arlet 
fever. Tests are made to detect immunity to diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis. Tests are made to detect the presence of syphilis and gonor- 
rhea. Control of contagion, sight-saving measures, and adjustment 
services for mental, emotional, and physic: al disturbances are also 
part of our program. 

We have not done as much as we should like to do for postural 
defects of the boys, but for the most part we carry out the entire 
routine I have mentioned. This, then, is health service, which also 
includes conveniently arranged clinic hours for medical advice on 
personal problems and first aid. 

Health supervision should be organized to provide for healthful 
living in the school and dormitory environment. Ventilation of 
classrooms is always a problem. Good work is obviously not possible 
if the room temperature is 84 degrees. Several boys may be wear- 
ing heavy woolen sweaters in that room. The teacher has become 
oblivious to the discomfort and the children are very sleepy. It 
is a simple matter to correct such a condition if the attention is 
alled to it. Adequate lighting must be kept in mind because deaf 
children use their eyes constantly. The strain on eyes of improper 
seating and improper adjustment of window shades does much to 
add to the fatigue factor of classroom work. 

Cleanliness of the plant needs to be checked. Supplies of soap 
and towels in lavatories, properly functioning drinking fountains, 
provisions for fire drills and sufficient equipment for fire emergen- 
cies, and the maintenance of this equipment are all part of a health- 
ful environment. Methods of traffic safety for passing in halls, for 
crossing roadways, and for the parking of teachers’ cars, are impor- 
tant details, Cars parked on a narrow road may obscure a child 
who intends to cross that road, and an accident is the result. If the 
plant has its own water supply the water must be checked for bac- 
teria, and chlorinated if necessary. This is a continuous service 
which requires supplies to be on hand at all times. 

Health supervision also interests itself in the types of discipline 
used in the school. How does the type of discipline affect the 
personality of the child? Does it consider all aspects of mental 
health? The length of the school day, with its academic and voca- 
tional schedule brings up the question of where to place vocational 
work in the school program. Some schools place it in the part of 
the afternoon when fatigue is greatest. The pupils are required to 
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work with machinery of a complicated type involving many safety 
hazards. Noise, overcrowding of classrooms, placing the very deaf 
child at the back of the room where he can’t see the teacher’s lips 
and placing the hard-of-hearing child in the front of the room 
because he can hear, are important health problems. Provisions for 
the semiblind, and the lame, rest periods for those with heart condi- 
tions, relaxation periods for the younger children, and morning nour- 
ishments for those of subnormal physiques are a part of our health 
supervision program. 

Special services to be performed in this field include checking on 
illumination with a light meter, designing rooms with adequate 
lighting, checking on repairs of floors, stairways, and other building 
needs desirable for health as well as good architecture. 

We give special diets for endocrine cases, and other dietary ail- 
ments, and we try to establish good eating habits, which often neces- 
sitates breaking poor habits acquired at home by oversolicitous 
parents. 

In an advisory capacity help can be given to the household de- 
partment in checking on conditions of sleeping equipment such as 
mattresses and springs, the condition of which affects posture. The 
use and kinds of disinfectants and soaps, methods of control of skin, 
feet, and scalp infections, frequency of baths, provision for good 
mouth hygiene, and the establishment of correct toilet habits need 
the consideration of the health specialist. 

Frequent laboratory tests of milk have, in our experience, seemed 
necessary. Working in close cooperation with local and State health 
authorities we have been able to check the sources of mild epidemics 
of an intestinal nature through our milk and water supplies. We 
are also kept informed of the prevalence of communica ble diseases in 
the various sections of the State from which we draw our school 
population. 

In cooperation with the academic departments much can be done 
with vision, such as the correction of bad reading habits and securing 
better eye movement coordination and better fusion. We have such 
a program in mind for next year. 

Contacts with the boys’ coach and the girls’ physical education in- 
structor have helped to modify participation in sports and other 
activities for individuals whose work should be limited because of 
physical defects. This has worked out very satisfactorily in our 
primary department. In some schools, spor ts and the social aspects 
of physical activities are often stressed, ignoring health factors. At 
present we are conducting a study to ‘try to ascertain if the unre- 
stricted activities of athletes is advisable. If weight and resistance 
is normal or above, participation is to be recommended. If they drop 
far below normal consistently, the question might arise as to the ne- 
cessity of greater consideration for each individual athlete. 

Health instruction embraces the teaching of facts and principles 
of healthful living. It is the presentation ‘of the facts of nutrition, 
physiology, physics, sociology, chemistry, psychology, botany, zool- 
ogy, and the social sciences ‘which helps the individual to “live most 
and serve best.” It is the integration and application of this know]- 
edge to actual living, and it grows out of the experiences in health 
service and health supervision. The presentation of facts is not 
enough. There must be motivation and guidance, with a provision for 
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practice in making these knowledges, skills, and attitudes a part of 
daily living. 

Classroom teachers can help in giving opportunities for practice 
and in the establishing of attitudes related to health. Projects and 
units on health can be planned with the help of the health specialist 
for use in the classroom. Such units should be correlated with all 
subjects of the school curriculum. 

A course of study in health education is needed to fit the needs of 
the particular type of school. This outline must incorporate the 
development of special habits and attitudes, and have an informa- 
tional background which can be changed to meet the rapidly chang- 
ing scientific facts. The projects and units of such a course must be 
flexible so that they can be simplified to meet the language handicap, 
the psychological development, and the level of ret tardation of the 
pupils, We have such a course of study almost completed. 

We have considered the special subjects of eugenics, genetics, and 
sex education. These subjects are important in residential schools 
for the deaf. Our children are particularly interested in the ques- 
tions of heredity. This is, of course, only natural because of the 
matter of hereditary deafness. We would feel that we had failed 
in our duty to the children if we did not make every attempt to im- 
part all available knowledge on this problem which is so vital to 
them. For instance, these children will be confronted later with 
the problem of sterilization of the handicapped. It is desirable that 
their attitudes be based on factual information rather than uniformed 
emotional responses. 

In sex education we have the behavioral and information prob- 
lems. As educators it is not our privilege to subscribe to particular 
moral methods of control, but we may rightly be expected to give full 
and truthful replies to their groping searches for the basis of the 
facts of life. 

We have not yet decided upon any particular method of instruc- 
tion in these subjects, but we believe it is a problem worthy of con- 
sideration of all sincere educators. We are showing this film for 
what value it may have in suggesting proper methods of approach to 
this essential phase of health education. 

(Show Erpi time-lapse film “Plant Growth.”) 


ASSOCIATION BUSINESS MEETING, 2:15-3:10 
Annual meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Dr. E. A. Gruver, president, presiding. (Proceedings for 
this meeting covered in the Volta Review.) 


GENERAL SESSION, HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM, 3:10-4:05 P. M. 


Lecture: Beginning Reading Material for Deaf Children, Dr. Ruth Strang, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


BEGINNING READING MATERIAL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 





(By Dr. RutH Srrane, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City) 


There is a certain sequence in the development of reading ability in 
normal children. A study of this sequence may serve as a guide 
to what deaf children should do. The general sequence is as follows: 

1.. Learning to look at objects and identify them. 
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2. Learning the meaning of spoken words. 

3. Gaining a wider first-hand experience with the things they see 
and hear. 

4, Learning to speak certain words (nouns, verbs, prepositions, 
and pronouns). 

5. Then’ sentences—one-word sentences, two-word sentences, and 
longer and more complex sentences by the end of the fifth year. 

All that is in the preschool stage. That is the time also when 
their word knowledge is very much increased by their first-hand 
experience with things and people. 

There are a great many pre-reading experiences. One of the most 
important experiences is that of listening to stories from which they 
get the sequence of words that occur fr equently and naturally. This 
helps them to anticipate meanings when they begin to read. ‘Another 
experience of value is to see others read; they see other people read- 
ing magazines and books and papers, and want to imitate them. A 
still more direct pre-reading experience is the signs they see about 
them in the streets, signs and posters. In these and other ways the 
hearing children accumulate a great deal of pre-reading experience 
before they enter kindergarten. 

Their first real reading experience is when they see the actual 
printed word, and the word is spoken at the same time that they 
hear it. 

When a child with normal hearing sees the printed word, “cat,” and 
someone says “cat”—all he needs to do is to make the simple asso- 
ciation between the printed word and the spoken word. And imme- 
diately there is tied up with this printed word a whole wealth of 
experiences that he has previously had with “cat,” and these are 
associated at once with the printed word. Some of them may be 
emotional experiences. It is not only mere facts about “cat” that 
he has acquired during his pre-school life, but also feelings about 
cats as well. And all those experiences are tied up immediately with 
the printed word as soon as he hears the word spoken. 

The first reading material of the modern school is material about 
experiences that he has had, using his own vocabulary and his own 
sentence structure. The first reading material is the child’s own 
concepts. his own vocabulary, and his own sentence structure. If the 
children go on a boat trip or to a farm or a dairy, or any place of 
interest to them, if they have any especially interesting experiences 
the teacher gathers them together, they talk about their experience, 
and the teacher writes it down in their own words—and that is their 
first reading material. The teacher writes on the board many of the 
necessary directions and instructions during the schoo] day and uses 
them as reading material. Beginning reading material thus con- 
sists of accounts of the child’s own experiences and of the natural 
occasions for reading that arise in his own environment. That all 
comes before the use of books per se. 

Then the child begins to read the very simplest primer material. 
a so many years ago there was one primer for the class; everyone 

ras reading the same book. Now we have as much material as pos- 
sible on a given level of reading difficulty. To provide a good deal 
of reading material on the child’s present level of reading ability is 
one rule for the improvement of reading that holds on all edueational 
levels, and is an important rule to emphasize on all educational levels. 
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The child should have a wealth of reading material on his present 
level so that he will have a choice of books that he can read, and 
will have lots of practice in reading the easy material before he goes 
on to the more difficult material. The trouble with single books is 
that they become difficult so fast. They start off easy and then before 
you know it you are into much too difficult material. So that by 
collecting a good many books on the easy level, and using the first 
stories of each of these books, you provide plenty of simple material 
that the children can read readily. 

Another phase of reading instruction is the special practice ma- 
terial for children who feel the need of it. Some normal children 
can go through these stages of prereading and reading about their 
own experiences and natural events that are occurring in the school 
day, and then with the wealth of material for them, go right ahead 
of their own accord—and there is no problem of reading. Certain 
children need additional special drill and instruction. Such special 
practice is frequently given in the form of charts, cards of various 
kinds, work books, and other similar material for children who need 
special practice. 

That is briefly the general sequence of reading ability for the 
normal child. How does this differ for the deaf child? There is no 
difference at all in the first step—learning to look at objects. In 
fact, it has been found that the deaf children have a keener perception 
of words than do the average normal children. That is very inter- 
esting; they appear to be able to perceive the word better on the 
average than the normal child. So there is no difficulty there. 

They lose out, of course, on getting the meaning of spoken words. 
They lose out on their own ability to speak words as normal children 
do. This results in a deficiency in word knowledge. This deficiency 
is a serious handicap when they come to their first attempt at real 
reading. Instead of having all this wealth of experience which they 
can quickly and easily attach to a printed word, they have to get all 
of these associations with this word separately. That is, the printed 
word has to be tied up with the object “cat,” with pictures of cats, 
with as many experiences as possible, so that the child will have that 
same wealth of experience in connection with this printed word that 
the normal child has acquired through the association attached to 
the spoken word. 

There are two main ways of trying to build up this deficiency 
which is caused by the deaf child’s handicap. One is to provide a 
great many of prereading experiences common to normal children 
before there is any attempt at all made to teach the child the real 
reading. The other method is to prepare a certain amount of prac- 
tice material that will make these associations with the printed word 
directly. ‘They may be aided by having the special form of the word 
or certain distinguishing details of the word pointed out to them. 
That is, there are a number of ways in which the child may look at 
the word and see it more clearly and identify it more po, And 
that is one place where instruction comes in, in pointing out peculiari- 
ties of certain words that will help them to remember them—form 
and shape and the like. 

Now it seems to me that both of these ways of supplying experi- 
ence with words should be used in teaching the deaf child to read. 
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As much normal pre-reading experience as possible should first be 
given, and then supplemented by the special practice material. It 
was in order to test the second method that Dr. Gates, Dr. Helen 
Thompson, and I carried on an experiment at Dr. Taylor’s school 
more than 10 years ago. My part was chiefly to make the material. 
Dr. Thompson did the testing and did most of the teaching of the 
children. She gave the children the Pintner-Patterson performance 
test and found that the I. Q.’s ranged from 75 to 135 in the group that 
was being taught, and a similar range in the control group that was 
not to have the special reading practice. 

Dr. Pintner has found that the intelligence of deaf children above 
the age of 8 years is apt to be about 2 years retarded. In the early 
years it seems to be more normal, and then the retardation increases 
as the children grow older. Whether that would be true if the chil- 
dren acquired normal reading ability is another question. The one 
thing that surprised me in this experimental work was how quickly 
the children learned the material—how quickly they covered it. I 
had not prepared very much material before we began the experi- 
ment, because I wanted to feel my way and develop it in accordance 
with the needs and interests of the children. But I found myself 
working night and day trying to keep up with the children. I would 
work as fast as I could and yet I was only a few pages ahead of 
them all the time. 

The material consisted of a number of attempts to attach meaning 
to the printed word. The first type of material was words printed 
in a large-size type [illustrating with placard]. This was used in 
order to attract attention. The larger print would attract attention 
better than the small-sized print. The words used were nouns and 
action words that the children were familiar with in their own en- 
vironment. These words were first demonstrated. For example, 
flowers were provided so that the printed word was attached to the 
actual object. 

Action words, when first introduced, were dramatized. Then the 
children were tested to see whether or not when one of the words was 
presented they could identify it and make the proper response in 
action. These words were introduced very, very slowly, just one 
word at a time, and then a great deal of varied kinds of practice was 
given each word. 

When each word was introduced a dictionary card was given to 
the children. These dictionary cards had holes punched in the side 
so that the children could put them together alphabetically and 
gradually build their own little dictionary. 

There were additional cards which the children cut apart and used 
for reading games. They would take these separate cards, and as 
they accumulated they could play word recognition games with these 
additional cards. 

The new drawings that I have had made of the material—the other 
was just the rough mimeographed drawings that I did myself on 
the stencil—are more interesting to the children, much more attractive 
than the original material was. In fact, I was constantly amazed that 
the children were interested in these terrible dr: awings and that they 
understood the drawings as well as they did. Varied experience 
with each word was given by means of many different pictures. To 
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illustrate standing, for example, there are pictures of different chil- 
dren standing at different places in different positions so that the 
element of standing will eventually be isolated from this wealth of 
specific experiences. 

The next type of material was the multiple choice type of picture. 
The word was printed at the left of the page and a choice of four 
pictures was given, one of which correctly illustrated the word. For 
example, the child saw the word “flowers” and then found the picture 
of flowers. There were a great many pages of this type of material, 
and the children enjoyed it very much. They liked to read it and 
see whether they could pick out the correct illustration for the par- 
ticular word. This same type of exercise was gradually extended 
for phrases and for sentences. 

Another type of material was the material in which there was 
something to do about the picture. This, of course, is a very familiar 
type of material to you. In this case [illustrating] there are direc- 
tions for coloring the articles in the picture. There are a number 
of exercises like this in which the child shows that he knows the 
words by doing the things that the sentence tells him to do. 

The most unique and interesting feature, I think, is the little book 
which the child reads and illustrates. I think it has a great deal of 
possibilities for making transition from the knowledge of words to 
actual reading of primer material. That is where the greatest prob- 
lem comes in, in bringing the children to the point where they can 
make the transition from ‘practice material to books and actually read 
preprimer material and primer material, and then right straight 
ahead into the world of books. The little books in the practice pads 
consisted of only a few pages. The children would first cut the pages 
apart. (There were two pages on each sheet.) There was printed on 
the bottom of each page, in the first books, just one sentence. Later 
on there are paragraphs. Then there would be a sheet of pictures, 
from which the children would select the pictures that would illus- 
trate a particular page. Thus they would have to read each page 
carefully, try to think what it meant, and then find the correct: illus- 
tration for the page. This, of course, hardly could be called a book 
as it is so very simple. But as the number of words increased, the 
possibilities of these little books improved. It was possible to get 
a great many things in these little stories that were of interest to 
the children—animals and action and dramatic action and even a 
simple kind of plot that went through the story from page to page. 

An enormous amount of this practice material was necessary. By 
the close of the term there were 20 of these practice pads, increasing 
in complexity and gradually becoming more and more like the primer 
material that was in published form. This book in pad No. 12 [illus- 
trating] is a snow story. The boys make snowballs; they put them 
on a snow house. A man walks by. The boys do not throw snow- 
balls at him. All of these words have been previously introduced 
by the methods T have described. Through association with action 
of real objects, through multiple-choice practice, and in many other 
ways these words have already been introduced and practiced before 
they come into the story at all. 

Then the story goes on to tell about the little boys joining the big 
boys and making a snow house, and the dog coming into the pic- 
ture, and so on. Then these are the illustrations [indicating] from 
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which the children choose the appropriate ones to illustrate the 
different stories. 

I think those are the main types of material. There is a certain 
amount of other material that 1s introduced but the main idea is to 
introduce slowly the words that will be needed for reading primer 
material, and to give each word a great deal of repetition in a great 

variety of situations. So that by the time they finish the series they 
have built up systematically the vocabulary that they will find i 
most of the simplest of the published material. 

Through this systematic practice they acquire a knowledge of 
vocabulary and sentences that they will be able to use in the primer 
material. Some of the words are repeated hundreds of times; other 
words have less repetition. There is a constant use of the same words 
over and over again under new circumstances, thus giving a variety 
of associations with each printed word that is introduced. 

In the experiment just described there was a marked improvement 
in the reading ability of the youngsters in the group that was in- 
structed as contrasted with the children of comparable intelligence in 
the control group that had not had the reading instruction. 

This sort of practice material should supplement, but certainly 
should not supplant the kind of natural reading experience that Miss 
Bennett and Miss Davis have been demonstrating. That is invalu- 
able; those natural reading experiences are extremely important. 
They have so much of interest, so much of naturalness, so much of 
emotional associations, that they should be used as the foundation 
of the reading work. 

This practice material adds a bit of systematization to that other 
type of reading experience, and makes sure that the words that the 
children will need in their re: ading of published material have been 
introduced and have been practiced and that their comprehension of 
those words has been really checked. 

One difficulty, of course, with the deaf children is that you are not 
sure whether they are really comprehending unless you do have some 
method by which their comprehension is systematically checked. 
You are not sure whether they are really getting the meanings of 
the words or whether they are just responding i in a happy way to the 
situation. So that you do need various checks, either in action or in 
different kinds of practice material. 

I think that is about all that I have to say regarding this material, 
but would be glad to answer any questions that you would like to 
ask, if I can, about the material or about any other phase of be- 
ginning reading with which I am familiar. 

Mr. Warxer. How did you determine which words to teach? 

Dr. Srrana. There are several vocabulary studies of words for 
primary children, for example, the Gates primary word lists. These 
lists were determined by making word counts of the current begin- 
ning reading material, and also by making counts of the words that 
normal children used in conversation in natural situations. That is, 
the vocabulary was built not only on the printed material but also 
on the child’s spoken vocabulary, as well as the printed vocabulary. 

Question. Do you think that the vocabularies would be any dif- 
ferent for the deaf children than they would be for the hearing 
children ? 
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Dr. Srrana. You could answer that question better than I, but the 
vocabulary they would need in order to read the published material 
would be the same as for hearing children. Of course, the thing 
you want is to bring the deaf children to the point where they can 
read material that is already published, and there they have a com- 
mon ground with the hearing children. I think that if there are 
certain words that are peculiar to the deaf children, it would be very 
desirable to introduce those in the natural situation, to take care 
of those in your informal reading periods. Take care of your spe- 
cial vocabulary for the deaf in that type of a situation and to t: ike 
care of your general vocabulary that they will need for the reading 
of printed material in the more sy stematic sort of practice exercises. 

Mr. Morrison. I think that in many schools for the deaf there 
are children who went to school without education in their ’teens. 
Have you any material that would be within their experience, and 
also what material would interest them? 

Dr. Srrane. That is a very good question and that is a problem 
that we constantly have with our hearing children as well. We have 
high-school boys and_girls very low in reading ability, and no 
material for them, The simple material as you say is not at all 
interesting to them. This practice material which I have described 
is not as childish as a great deal of the primer material, and I think 
it would appeal to those older children more than a good many of 
your primer-story material would. The older children might be 
motivated sufficiently to go through this systematic study of { ‘funda- 
mental words, and then to introduce other words that belong to their 
special interest along with the systematic treatment. I think that 
the method of using material that they themselves dictate to you as 
reading material for them, and then perhaps to rewrite some more 
adult type of material in the very simplest possible language, might 
be a possible solution. 

Mr. Waker. By whom is this material published ? 

Dr. Srrane. It isn’t published yet. It was in mimeographed form, 
and then because the mimeographed drawings were very crude I 
have been trying to get them redrawn in a more attractive for m, and 
eventually I will have it ready for distribution. 

Probably there are some questions you might ask that I couldn’t 
answer at all, and if you do ask that type of question I will give the 
same answer that a lawyer did when somebody asked him a question 
that he couldn't answer. He said, “That is a very good question; are 
there any other questions?” 

(Off the record remarks.) 

Dr. Srrana. I believe our time is up. [Applause.] 

(The meeting adjourned at 4 p. m.) 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 2:15-3:10 P. M. 


Girls’ vocational: 

Paper: Home Economics, Prof. Cora Winchell, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, and Mrs. Ruth Gahman, head teacher, vocational depart- 
ment, Lexington School, New York. 

Boys’ vocational: 

Paper: Vocational Training for Boys, Dr. Franklin J. Keller, principal, 
Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York; and Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, 
superintendent, New York School. 
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VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 3:10-4:05 P. M. 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Girls’ vocational, home economics. 

Leader: Miss Leila E. Gerry, principal girls’ industrial, New Jersey School. 

Participants: 

(a) The Use and Sources of Illustrative Material, Miss Guernsey, New Jer- 
sey School. 

(0) Making and Using Illustrative Materials in Home Economics Classes, 
Miss Sallye Hamilton, assistant supervisor, homemaking division, adult educa- 
tion project, New York City. 

(c) The Practice Apartment at Rhode Island, Mrs. Vera B. Ruckdeshel, 
Rhode Island School. 

(d) Tearoom management, Miss Thelma BE. Lees, Pennsylvania School. 

Boys’ vocational. 

Leader: Mr. Wilbur L. Tyrrell, New York School. 

Participants: 

1. Auto mechanics: 

(a) At the New York School, Mr. Charles R. Gruber, New York 
School. 
(vb) At the American School. 
2. Metal trades: Mr. Charles L. Brooks, New York School. 


MAKING AND USING, ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS IN HOME- 
ECONOMICS CLASSES 


(By Miss SALLYE HAMILTON, assistant supervisor, homemaking division, adult 
education project, New York City) 


In all home-economics classes today we find more and more illus- 
trative materials being used in order to insure proper and better 
learning situations. Home-economics teachers realize today more 
than ever before that their students gain many of their ideas and 
much of their skill through the manipulation of materials. 

I am sure that what the average home-economics teacher realizes 
as important in this line is felt in a much more pronounced degree 
by those of our group who are working with the deaf. Much greater 
thought and care must be given materials planned for the illustrative 
materials with those students who use their eyes as both ears and 
eyes. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER WHEN PLANNING FOR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 


The first step in planning the illustrative materials, that one will 
need to collect and construct for her use with her particular group, 
will be the checking of the different kinds of illustrative materials 
against the needs of her group and the work she is planning to do 
with them. Here are a few suggestions. 

Posters and charts——Practically every home-economics teacher is 
acquainted with posters and charts, as they are the most used of 
the illustrative materials in our field. There are many things that 
can be most effectively done in this line. I have with me today some 
of the interesting posters that have been made and used in our adult 
homemaking group here in the city. If you have not already done 
so, I shall be glad to have you examine them later. But I should like 
to show you a few of our most interesting ones now. [Shows two or 
three posters or charts. ] 

Exhibits—Many home-economics teachers fail to use this educa- 
tional tool, thinking there is little or no value attached to it. There 
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are few of our materials that offer more and better learning situa- 
tions, if it is used properly. 

The first suggestion would be: Have class exhibits regularly. 
Have these only for members of the class itself. Include all the 
work or certain work done by members of the group within a cer- 
tain period. Can you imagine a better time or place for a judging 
lesson or teaching the use of a score card? Each student can be 
made to see without being told just where her works “stands” in 
the group. It can be done objectively and often the student who is 
most difficult to reach otherwise can be helped. 

The next suggestion is for department exhibits where class mem- 
bers see their work compared with that of other classes. These can 
be followed with school exhibits, where the home-economics depart- 
ment makes its offering and advertises “its own wares.” Then we 
have the city-wide exhibits, the county and State exhibits. If only 
all home-economics teachers could be made to realize that the exhib- 
its should include the actual work in the class and not things made 
for the exhibit and put away months before it is ever exhibited, then 
there would probably be more interest developed in participating in 
and having exhibits. 

Exhibits can often be made up of something that has been bor- 
rowed for the specific purpose, This is true of the clothing exhibit 
you will find here today. In this instance learning how to use it for 
specific teaching purposes is what has been stressed. Many teachers 
think they must use all of any exhibit that they may happen to be 

able to borrow at the same time and in doing this often cause con- 
fusion in the minds of their students. 

Textile materials—There are few home-economics teachers who 
cannot “build up” an interesting exhibit of materials even if she 
must start out in a very simple way with only a few swatches. If 
she is resourceful she can gradually add to these and in time will 
have a most interesting collection. 

Here again is danger of making it “just a collection of materials 
if the teacher is not wise in her choosing and grouping of them 
when using them. 

Completed models—Completed models will naturally vary with 
the type of lesson being given and the materials being used by the 
members of the class. These will show the finished processes used 
in specific learning situations, The finished model has many uses. 
Tt can be used during the demonstration and as an exhibit later. 
This type of illustr ative material goes far toward helping the 
teacher set good standards of accomplishment for her group. [Show 
models. | 

Working models.—W orking models serve a somewhat different pur- 
pose than does the finished model. It can be a definite means of help- 
ing the students develop good techniques and insure a thorough un- 
der standing of the processes involved. A good working model shows 
the construction and the finishing processes necessary to the garment 
in question. [Show models. | 

Using stories and incidents as illustrative material—There are 
times when only a good story or incident, well told, will illustrate the 
point. that the tes wcher wishes to make. They should be used when 
needed but not overworked. 
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Magazines and newspapers.—These two interesting tools, that pro- 
vide much illustrative material that is most worth “while, are often 
slighted by teachers who otherwise use all available material. 

It may be that “being afraid” of using such material or not under- 


standing just how to evaluate it is the reason for this. 


few te: achers who do not have these available. 


Booklets and bulletins —Cutting 
mounting them on heavy 
a “longer life” and better care of your booklets or bulletins. 
cardboard for these. 


for 


is not necessary to buy expensive ¢ 


find that the 


week will provide excellent material for them. 


There are 


covers of heavier material or 
ardboard by means of paper clips makes 


It 
You will 


‘ardboard that comes in your laundered articles each 


If you wish them 


colored, if you are ingenious, there are always the water colors that 
will add interest. 
In summary 


3 
4. 
5 


6. 


“I 


8. 


let us go over the points we should consider when 
planning our ‘illustrative material : 
1. Is it what I need? 


Will it fill my needs? 
Will it have to be replaced from time to time ? 
Will it be difficult to keep in good condition ? 
Have I the facilities for storing it properly ? 
. Is it material that I 


san 


the need arises ? 


more than one school. 


(a) Some adult homemaking teachers have this situation. 
(6) Home-demonstration agents have this problem also. 


Is it material that 


varry from one building to another if 


Have I the facilities for displaying it? 

. Is it pliable? Will it serve more than one purpose ? 
‘an be used from time to time? 
Will it serve to help me set standards for my students? 
9. Will it offer opportunities for student participation? 


‘This is especially necessary to consider if a teacher has classes in 


10. Will it help my students see new relationships and give them the 
ability to make out new processes with the materials they have 


on hand? 


POINTS TO CONSIDER WHEN CONSTRUCTING 


MATERIALS 


AND COLLECTING 


ILLUSTRATIVE 


There is no subject that demands good illustrative materials for 
good teaching and good Jearning situations as much as or more than 


home economics does. 


We might go so far 


as to say that we 


san 


almost judge a good home-economics teacher by her selection of 


illustrative materi: al that is really 


also, of course, and the way she uses it. 
A live home-economics teacher will see to it that her cupboards are 

not filled with materials that are “dead timber,” but with that which 

she really —_ for her work with her group. 

sachers who collect everything they hear 


There are 
others Basi regardless of whether they r need it or not. 


valuable and worthwhile, adding 


about or see 


There are 


others who feel that because they have little or no funds to spend on 


illustrative materials they 


‘annot do very much about getting it, and 
consequently have what they think is a good alibi for not ow ning or 
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using it. This latter group certainly does not realize that they are 
portraying to the world their lack of ingenuity, versatility, and 
adaptability. There are many materials that are easily available to 
the home-economics teacher in any locality if she will only “go after 
them.” 

It is often the materials that have little or no real money value, 
so far as what has actually been spent in securing them is concerned, 
that provide for some of the best teaching and lear ning situations in 
hour home-economics work. The clever teacher often takes the ernd- 
est makeshifts and uses them to such a great advantage that she 
obtains excellent results. The fact that materials are expensive does 
not necessarily mean that they are practical. Have you not seen 
teachers who woefully misuse materials that have cost them a great 
deal of money? And have you not seen these same teachers fail to 
find the things they need among them at a time when they really 
could use some particular material to good effect? A good home- 
economics teacher constructs and uses those materials that. are avail- 
able to her in her community and will not fret because she has not 
the funds to buy expensive ones. 

Because of the constant need for illustrative materials a teacher 
who plans ahead will anticipate her needs and the needs of her 
class and will make provisions for them well in advance. In no other 
part of our work do we show or fail to show some of the qualities that 
are the counterpart of a good home-economics teacher: “Originality, 
initiative, resourcefulness, and adaptability.” If we have these, we 
will not be like the teacher who uses as an alibi the lack of certain 
materials when she fails to give the needed demonstration or fails to 
provide the proper illustrative material at the proper time. 

There are certain points that must be considered when making 
models. Here are a few of them: 

The work on models should be of a high standard. 

2. Models set an example, therefore the work on them should be 
= carefully done. 

All models should show clearly the points they are to illustrate. 

‘ The use of contrasting colors in making models helps to make 
the differences show up to better advantage. 

The students should have an opportunity to participate in the 
making of models. 

The teacher who must varry her illustrative material from one cen- 
ter to another will find most helpful the use of muslin for mounting 
certain flat material. Rings sewed at the upper corners will make it 
easily displayed in the classroom. [Show example. | 


EFFECTIVE USE OF ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 


Many teachers who know what to provide and when to use mate- 
rials often fail to “get across” what she is attempting to teach. This 
is often true because she has failed to dev elop the proper techniques 
in handling her materials and fails to set a good example for her 
students. 

Showing how to proceed in an effective manner is often necessary, 
and the teacher should be able to show her students through her 
handling of the materials not only the correct method of procedure, 
but should also have the ability to produce good results that will help 
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to set a high standard for her group. This is one reason that I feel 
so strongly that every home economics teacher that teaches clothing 
should often or at least occasionally wear a dress or other garment 
that she made for herself. The articles that she makes for her own 
use can be used most effectively at working models and can be made 
to show the different steps taken in the making of the garment. The 
clothing teacher should see to it that she has the proper techniques 

so that she can be a good example for her group. Often the mistakes 

of the students in handling materials can be traced back to a poor 
technique used in giving the demonstration or the taking for granted 
that all of the students knew a certain thing and its demonstration 
was omitted. After the teacher is sure that her methods of work are 
good and that she has set a good example for her students then she 
should follow up by watching her students and helping them to 
acquire good habits of work. 

The teacher should see to it always that every member of the class 
can see and hear eases that is said and done. Nothing will be 
more demoralizing to a class than not to see what the teacher is 
showing or not to hear what the teacher is saying. 

The alert teacher will constantly revise and add to her illustrative 
material. 

She should get the students interested in helping prepare the differ- 
ent materials. This should be true especially of the working-models 
that show the steps in the construction of the garment. 

She can make this a part of her regular class work in order to give 
the students a chance to participate. 

Selecting materials for a particular lesson——When selecting illus- 
trative materials for use with a particular lesson be sure to select 
those materials that will give the specific information needed and 
provide the proper learning situations for the lesson on hand. 

There are some dangers we should avoid. We should plan care- 
fully to avoid using too much material at one time, and also make 
sure that we are not using too many kinds at the same time. 

Do not confuse students by crowding them with materials just 
because you have them for the time being or just because they are 
new. They will save for another day, and then, too, you will have 
more time to study them and their use and can probably make them 
mean more to your students when you do use them. Then, too, by 
using only that which is necessary for the lesson on hand you will 
be able to have new things from day to day for a longer period of 
time. 

Let us summarize some of the points we must consider if we would 
use illustrative material effectively : 

t. The effectiveness of any illustrative material depends on the 
way it is used. 

2. A small amount used well is of much more value than a large 
amount that is poorly used. 

3. The type of illustrative materials, to a great extent, determines 
its use. 


(a) The finished model may be used during the demonstra- 
tion to show how the completed article looks. “The same article 
may also be used as an exhibit for the students to observe during 
spare moments. 
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(6) Models showing the various steps of its manufacture: 

1. May be passed to individual members of the class so 
they can see the details. 

2. They may later be put on display for future refer- 
ence. 

(c) Patterns, models, and pictures can be used to show pos- 
sible variations of the original article. The foundation dress is 
a good example of this. 

(7) Incidents and stories should not be overworked. They 
should be told only when they are necessary to make a point. 

4. Variables in using illustrative materials: 

(a) Individual teachers’ needs are different. No two teachers, 
even in the same situation, will feel the need for the same assist- 
ance in explaining the lesson. 

(6) Different environments provide different opportunities. 

(c) The interests of the students vary. 

(d) The same illustrations are not adaptable to all subjects. 

(e) The many different kinds demand many different uses. 


I should like to close with this remark—a good homemaking 
teacher will remember that illustrative materials are very necessary 
for good teaching. She will remember that illustrative materials are 
for the express purpose of making clear a teaching point or for 
showing the possible variations of the original article, and she will 
use them when her work requires them. [Applause.] 


THE PRACTICE APARTMENT AT RHODE ISLAND 
(By Mrs. Vera B. RuckpEsSHEL, Rhode Island School) 


With the completion of the new Industrial Building at the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf last fall a new course was opened in 
the vocational work of the older girls. For a number of years the 
principal of the school, Mr. John Yale Crouter, had had in mind a 
plan by which domestic science instruction for our deaf girls should 
be made thoroughly practical. The advent of the new Industrial 
Building afforded the opportunity, and plans were included for a 
four-room model apartment for the working out of real homemaking. 
This apartment consists of a living room, kitchen, two bedrooms, and 
a bath, and is completely furnished from Windsor secretary to Elec- 
trolux vacuum cleaner. 

In this apartment two girls and their instructor live—and by this 
we really mean living, for they eat, sleep, entertain their guests, per- 
forming the numerous duties incidental thereto, while attending 
school as usual. The teacher takes the role of “mother” or “big 
sister” and advises the girls in their work or on any of their prob- 
lems. The main idea is to make the atmosphere as homelike as pos- 
sible, consequently many of the dormitory regulations are done away 
with. 

From the older girls, six were chosen to live in the apartment 
during the year. They were divided into congenial couples and 
ach couple spent two periods of 4 weeks each in the apartment. 
This took up 6 months of the school year. The couples showing the 
most interest in the work were rewarded with an extra month’s time, 
much to their delight, for the apartment proved very popular as 
time went by. 
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We purchased some stage toy money—bills and change—to serve as 
the medium for buying our food. The storeroom was the market 
and the chef, the storekeeper. Each girl assumed the duty of house- 
keeper for 2 weeks of each period. During this time she was al- 
lowed $20 to spend for food. We agreed on this sum, although it is 
a bit generous for 10 days’ time (5 school days a week), because this 
amount allowed wider experience in preparing meals than if we had 
limited them to a smaller amount. They became so thrifty that they 
never exceeded the amount allowed them. 

The first month I had to plan the meals, as the girls had not had 
experience in meal planning. I also wrote the first shopping lists 
and accompanied them to the “store” to make them familiar with the 
contents of the shelves and the prices. I watched them “buy” the 
first few days, impressing on them the importance of getting correct 
change in return. Each bill was recorded in an account book, and 
at the end of 2 weeks was added up to see how much had been 
spent, 

The second month the girls were able to plan their own meals 
with very little help from me. They made their marketing list, did 
their own shopping almost without help. Even in preparing meals 
they became self-reliant. Moreover, they began looking through 
magazines and in papers for new recipes which they often tried out. 

The housework was done before and after school. The beds were 
made and all the rooms were tidied up before the girls left for school 

each morning. In the afternoon after luncheon they shopped, washed 
the dishes, and did the cleaning of floors, rugs, and the dusting. 

They occasionally had guests, either to call or for dinner. One 
young lady had a birthday party and entertained 10 friends one 
evening. Most of the guests were the girls’ own parents, their teach- 
ers, and other friends of the school. 

The results for the first year have been gratifying, considering the 
time and preparation the girls had had for the work. Three of the 
girls were graduated this year, so are out of our future plans in the 
apartment. The other three girls will have much more time before 
they leave. If it is possible, we plan to increase the time until each 
girl will have spent a year’s time in the apartment; then it will be 
possible to work in more of the problems of budget and home. For 
instance, we have considered this year some of the food problems of 
the budget. What we hope to include in the future will be rent and 
gas and electricity, or the basic living expenditures. The clothing 
problems will be covered in the sewing room, so in all, a girl will have 
had much practical experience to fall back on when she leaves school. 

This year in connection with the homemaking work the cooking 
instructor gave a short course to the graduates on babies’ diets and 
their care. This we hope to work into the homemaking apartment 
by the actual care and feeding of a child for a period of time. 

Another course of interest and of great possibility was that of 
home nursing, which was given by a Red Cross volunteer worker. 
This was also for the graduating girls and more time will be devoted 
to it in the future. 

It must be realized that much of this work is in an experimental 
stage and no definite courses of study have been worked out as yet; 
but it will be seen that the idea follows the present trend of educa- 
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tion. Many colleges and high schools now offer homemaking courses 
to their girls. 

In conclusion, we have noted in the majority of cases among the 
girls of the Rhode Island School that homemaking plays a big part 
in their lives. It is of utmost importance that the school should 
recognize this fact and place more emphasis on those experiences 
which will more adequately equip the individual for better under- 
standing of household problems. Educating our girls to this end 
is the purpose of our practice apartment at the Rhode Island School. 
[ Applause. ] 

TEA ROOM MANAGEMENT 


(By Miss THELMA FE. Lees, Pennsylvania School) 


The modern trend in education is undoubtedly vocational. We can 
clearly see the need of educating the masses through trade experiences 
for a richer, fuller life. Instead of inc uleating knowledge through 
a series of studies we believe we should work for “social efficiency” 
through a series of activities. If we keep in mind this objective, 
which is all important, we can only do so by reminding ourselves of— 
health, fundamental processes, ethical character, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure. and worthy home membership, all of which are 
called the seven cardinal principles of education. 

When speaking of the seven cardinal principles, we think we have 
them rolled into one in our tea-room management course at Mount 
Airy. The course had been formulated so that each expected result 
is justified by one of the above principles. Briefly speaking, the 
course begins with a review of all principles of food preparations, 
then carries the student through composition of foods, to nutritional 
requirement, and meal planning to quantity cookery, with the pur- 
chasing problems giving the actual experiences in a nearby shopping 
district. The girl is sent to make the purchases of the articles on the 
market order which was compiled by her. Here she gains the actual 
experience of shopping for the “best buys” along with handling the 
money, experiencing conversation, and returning with the receipted 
bill. 

The statement of expenditures is kept in a book for that purpose. 
From these records the pupil is able to find the cost per meal per 
person. 

Along with this record she keeps a record of all persons being 
served daily. This makes a few complications for her as we have a 
varied price level. The price of the lunches to the regular customer 
is 20 cents, whereas a separate lunch is 25 cents. This simple prob- 
lem involves bookkeeping for the student; but it is all part of the 
game. 

With a balanced menu, market order, and the shopping finished, 
the lunch is ready for preparation. Each girl in the class has the 
responsibility of being a cook, waitress, hostess, and mana‘er in the 
tearoom for a definite length of time. The average number served 
daily ranges between 18 and 22; so the girls really got a taste of 
“quantity cookery.” 

There may be a question in your minds as to our methods of in- 
struction in this particular course. The girls have 2 hours prior to 
serving lunch to prepare the food and clean the tea room. The lunch 
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is served then the afternoon classes have the theory work. We have 
a set of “instruction sheets” which dovetail the “course of study” and 
these carry out the objectives in a series of contracts. The student re- 
ceives the sheet and works out the problem, experiment, or job, ac- 
cording to the instructions thereon. This method gives more time 
for individual instruction, which is an asset, wherever possible. 

With the foregoing facts in mind we must realize there are always 
changes to be made and adjustments are many. However, the pros- 
ress In a project, just 2 years of age, has been remarkable. The one 
problem that iscoiian us most is the irresponsibility of the deaf child 
toward a time schedule. This one problem in particular is being 
solved when a class realizes it has full responsibility of having a 
luncheon ready at 12:30 noon for 20 people and not being able to 
finish it sometime near 1 o’clock for about 10 people. When speaking 
of responsibility, I can hardly refrain from reminding you of our 
solving that problem for our deaf children. I believe, in our attempt 
to teach we often accept responsibilities that belong to the student. 
In this tearoom situation there is a definite place to help them 
accept responsibilities. 

The problem of mathematics is always a favorite in a foods labo- 
ratory bot where there is an opportunity to change proportions in 

recipes we have a definite problem. Our recipes are given to the 
students in family-size proportions and changed to “quantity- -cook- 
ery” proportions ‘by them. The recipes are either tested ones used 
in previous class work or original tested recipes of the teacher in 
charge. 

The practice in lip reading is acute since there are strange lips to 
sad and a hungry person is apt to be lip lazy. This practice helps 
our youngsters to gain confidence in themselves which is always an 
asset. 

There are many problems encountered but what is harder for any 
woman to do, than to hit on that very personal note of food, and 
still be successful. We might make it a hush not, when we say here 
among friends, that teachers are the most critical beings, especially 
where food is concerned, All in all the faculty is a good judicial 
body and we are thankful that they well assume the financial burden, 
and while they are pleased, or otherwise, our tearoom is self-sup- 
porting and so the cost of instruction in “tearoom management” 1 
negative. 

In conclusion may we briefly think of the openings in the voca- 
tional world for our graduates. Let us start with a cook’s assistant 
or a cook, or a specialty salad or pastry cook in a kitchen, Another 
girl may be an assistant in a tearoom, a waitress, and surprising 
as it may seem a girl with partial hearing may be a hostess. There 
is no reason why a deaf girl could not be a manager or even an owner 
of a tearoom. Then, too, we must not forget that her training in 
tearoom work will certainly be an asset if she is located in a neigh- 
borhood of businesswomen. It seems to me there would be an 
outlet in making salads or cakes and pastry where the business- 
woman could leave an order in the morning and find it ready to pick 
up on her way home at 5 o’clock in the evening. Not to mention 
our own graduate marrying and finding herself in the midst of 
preparing food. 
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I am afraid I shall get lost in the vast number of opportunities I 
see for the graduate of our course so I had better say, “stop down 
any day at 12:30 noon and have lunch with us in our Morris Hall 
Tea Room at Mount Airy. There you will see a “student-run” tea- 
room. [Applause. ] 


AUTO MECHANICS AS A TRADE FOR DEAF BOYS 
(By CHaArLes R. Gruser, New York School) 


Mr. Chairman and fellow members, my paper is on the general 
subject of Auto Mechanics as a Trade for Deaf Boys. The term 
“auto mechanics” can mean almost anything concerning an auto- 
mobile. I would sooner use the newly coined expression “automo- 
tive servicing.” This new term must not be confused with that 
type of repair work which we have associated with the old-type 
garage that is speedily passing out of the industrial picture. In 
the past the so-called mechanic acquired his trade knowledge and 
experience by the pick-up method. After years of dabbling he sup- 
posedly mastered the “how” of the job and very seldom the “why.” 
He was called upon to repair anything and everything about the 
car. This is no longer true in the modern service station. Auto- 
motive servicing has become one of the most specialized of indus- 
tries. Where, in the past, all the diversified operations were housed 
under one roof, — we have large gas stations, lubritoriums, tire 
service stations, car laundries which sell only wash and polish serv- 
ice. We have ‘toe-ulp -repair and metal-work shops, brake specialists, 
replacement parts and accessories service, radiator servicing, up- 
holstery repairing, wheel alinement and shock absorber service, auto- 
motive electrical stations, general automotive repair service, new- 
and used-car sales and service, and many others. We could continue 
indefinitely to show how the industry has been broken up into sep- 
arate highly specialized fields. This is an ideal set-up for the deaf 
worker. Into many of these branches our trained graduates would 
fit admirably. 

Ina recent independent survey, which I made among many of the 
largest service stations in New “York C ity, I found that the antip- 
athy toward the employment of deaf or ‘deafened workers was not 
nearly so great as is commonly supposed. Only about 1 out of 10 
employers “had any real bias on this matter. But all agreed that 
potential workers handicapped by auricular difficulties would have 
to be better trained to successfully compete with their hearing 
brothers. Other conditions being equal it is only natural that the 
employer would tend to select the normal applicant. 

This places the responsibility of providing the deaf boy with a 
more thorough and intensive preparatory tre aining directly on the 
schools’ shoulders. The automotive service field in the locality must 
be thoroughly surveyed to provide potential employment and the 
student must be trained for those branches of the service which seem 
to afford the greatest possibilities for employment and not over- 
looking the fact that the boy must have inherent mechanical ability. 
Two of my former students who have had 2 and 3 years, respectively, 
of automotive service tr aining are now employed in service stations 
doing general automotive repairing. According to the last reports 
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on the follow-up of their cases, both boys are doing very well. In 
fact one is now earning a weekly average of $24 and the other $14. 
30th employers are well satisfied. As can be seen the industry pays 
well even to apprentices. I also have a request from another service 
station for a boy to work during the summer months. 

It is common knowledge that there is a distinct and pressing short- 
age of well-trained workers in all branches of the automotive service 
industry. On all sides you will hear of employers asking for men 
with a background of technical fundamentals. If our schools will 
cooperate to the extent of giving the deafened boy this necessary 
training, there are no insurmountable reasons that will keep this 
industry from absorbing a goodly share of deaf workers. 

Furthermore, the training which the boy receives in the automotive- 
service course is so broad that it is applicable and transferable to 
many other closely associated industries. He is given insight and 
skills in sheet-metal work, general metal work, machine-shop practice, 
electrical repairs, painting, and many other industries, plus a good 
knowledge of technical fundamentals. 

In conclusion, the auto shop provides the means for training the 
deafened students to make necessary social adjustments which they 
will have to make when working for an employer. They will be 
made to realize that they are living in an age of specialized and mech- 
anized progress. They will have a better understanding of industry 
and labor and be better prepared to fit into their ultimate place in 
society. [ Applause. ]} 


METAL TRADES FOR DEAF BOYS 
(By CHARLES L. Brooks, New York School) 


The purpose of this paper is primarily to bring to the attention of 
the vocational section of the convention, first the possibilities of met tal 
trades for deaf boys, secondly, the problems which confront us in 
teaching these trades; and thirdly to present possible solutions to 
these problems. The field of metal trades is so wide and varied that 
it would be impossible at this time to go into the subject in detail, but 
nevertheless I hope to give some idea as to the scope of the work and 
to present the possibilities, problems, and possible solutions to these 
problems. 

In general the metal trades which should be given consideration at 
this time are: Machine-shop work, sheet-metal work, forging, weld- 
ing, and I might mention art-metal work. These five trades, as we 
know them, should have a very certain and definite place in schools 
for the deaf located in cities which are doing only a minimum amount 
of manufacturing; schools located in cities with greater industrial 
surroundings should consider it their duty to take advantage of 
these trades as a means of broadening their usefulness to the 
community. 

It was only a few years ago that graduates from public vocational 
and technical high schools found it ‘impossible to obtain employment 
in their chosen vocation. Necessarily they took the first thing that 
‘vame their way, and have apparently continued in that particular 
occupation. Needless to say, many students were reluctant to spend 
4 years at trade training when they had very little hope of obtaining 
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employment in any one of these fields. This particular situation has 
brought about a shortage of trained apprentices. A hurried glance 
at your daily newspaper will bear out my statement that there is a 
definite shortage of mechanics in the metal trades. 

The field of the metal trades is apparently wide open. If schools 
for the deaf had been able to foresee this situation, and had prepared 
for it, they would undoubtedly have made an outstanding placement 
record in the metal trades, and furthered the cause of educating em- 
ployers to the feasibility of employing deaf workers. As it is, schools 
who are at least partially equipped to teach the metal trades are hav- 
ing some difficulty in training young men fast enough for certain jobs. 
I am speaking primarily of ‘the particular school to which I am 
affiliated. We have been very fortunate, with the cooperation of our 
placement officer, in placing a number of our graduates in the sheet- 
metal industry, gome with as little as 6 weeks? training in funda- 
mentals. This situation has also brought about the introduction of 
an evening class in sheet-metal work for the rehabilitation of deaf 
workers who are unemployed at the present time, and we have every 
indication to believe that these students will be placed after their 
short intensive course. 

These five metal trades in themselves seem to be a comparatively 
small field until each one is analyzed and divided up into its com- 
ponent parts. For example, under machine-shop work would come 
such jobs as lathe operation, bench work, assembling, milling-machine 
operation, planing, shaping, grinding, polishing, buffing, drill- -press 
operating, automatic screw-machine operation, and tool making. 
Under sheet-metal work would come lock seaming, double seaming, 
riveting, soldering, hand and power brakes and shear operations, 
punch pressing, erinding, buffing, and polishing. Forging and weld- 
ing are not so diversified in themselves, but have a wide range of 
application in various types of work. Forging and welding in the 
automobile industry alone are very important. Art metal in most 
cases is not classified as a vocation, but in many cases it could be de- 
veloped into individual operations as are the other metal trades, such 
as forming, soldering, polishing, buffing, and plating. 

With this great variety of possibilities in the metal trades before 
us, how can we overlook the importance of it with regard to our 
education of the deaf? The handicap of deafness in most cases 
would not affect the quality or speed of the worker, provided, of 
course, the instruction, guidance, placement, and follow-up are func- 
tioning with the highest degree of efficiency. 

The ¢ expense of introducing these metal trades is an important mat- 
ter. Particularly the expense of introducing machine-shop work 
and sheet-metal work. Machines and supplies for these shops are 
very expensive but warrant their purchase soon after installation. 
Competing with industry in regards to the type of equipment used 
in the school shop is another problem to be considered. We could 
hardly expect a boy who has been trained on an obsolete machine 
to do a commendable job in industry on an up-to-date machine. This 
is also true with other types of equipment and supplies used in the 
shop, necessitating very close relationships between industrial shops 
and school shops. 

The type of instruction is also a problem which should be given 
definite consideration. Several years ago, and I believe even up to 
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the present time we have been teaching “trades.” By that I mean 
we have been trying to teach a boy as much as possible regarding a 
particular vocation; that is, teaching him all the opex rations known 
in that particular shop activity and giving him as much practice 
with the skills as time would permit. In many cases, when he had 
completed the course he had a general idea as to what the trade was 
all about but had not acquired sufficient ability or skill to perform 
any one operation with the same dexterity and speed as his public- 
school competitor. When he had completed the course, we said, “He 
knows all about this particular trade; he should be successful.” mits 
upon entering industry he was given a job involving only one operé 
tion of the many he had learned i in school. Needless to. say, he eae 
not acquired enough skill or knowledge about that one particular 
operation to do a reasonably satisfactory job. The boy was disillu- 
sioned, the employer was dissatisfied, and the school failed to make 
any more placements in that particular shop. The general all- 
around course is important; the more that can be given the better; 
but if a boy is to become efficient in any one operation, he should 
have sufficient time to become proficient in it. In other words, in- 
stead of training machinists, we must train boys for lathe operators, 
milling-machine operators, grinders, shapers, and planers. This is 
also true with the sheet-metal industry, where practically all the 
operations are specialized jobs. ‘Therefore, we should make it our 
duty to see that boys are trained for these jobs, and not let it go by 
saying we have taught him a trade. 

Proper time allotment in te: aching the metal trades is a question 
that should be given careful consideration. We are giving a deaf 
boy considerable more time to complete a certain number of grades 
than is ordinarily required of a public-school student, and yet in 
many cases we are endeavoring to teach a deaf boy a trade in less 
time than is allotted to the normal public-school boy. This hardly 
seems justified. It is my contention that a deaf boy who will stay 
in school until the age of 20 should start specific vocational training 
at the age of 16, giving him a full 4 years to complete the course, 
with his ‘days divided equally between his vocational and his academic 
work. 

It is very evident that the metal trades will continue to develop as 
they have in the past, and some effort should be made by schools for 
the deaf to make use of these trades in finding worth-while employ- 
ment for those entrusted in our care. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 4:05 TO 5 P. M. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 

Reading for the deaf.— 

Leader: Miss Julia W. Savage, supervising teacher, Northern New York 
School. 

Participants: Miss Josephine F. Quinn, principal, primary and intermediate 
departments, Minnesota School; Miss Jennie M. Henderson, principal, Horace 
Mann School, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. J. Lyman Steed, superintendent, Oregon School; Miss Mary Robinson, 
superv ising teacher, California School. 

Mr. C. E. MacDonatp. Miss Julia W. Savage, supervising teacher 
of the Northern New York School, will act as leader for this panel. 


Miss Savage. 
58351—38——19 
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Miss Jutra W. Savace. Miss Clara E. Newlee, whom many of you 
know, was originally scheduled to lead this discussion, but she is not 
here, and Dr. Taylor asked me to take her place. Certainly, as a sub- 
stitute for Miss Newlee in discussing Reading for the Deaf, I can 
hardly qualify as a substitute, but we have those here who can tell 
you a good deal about it, and I will ask them to do the talking. 

I jotted down a few notes, and I thought a leader had to say some- 
thing, and I was thinking about discussing a definite subject. 

Some years ago my principal in the Rhode Island school said to 
me one day, “I believe I will just throw away all the books and con- 
centrate on speech, teaching nothing else.” Of course, the answer 
to that was that if you concentrated on nothing but speech there 
wouldn’t be anything for the children to say. That is so with any 
one subject. There is much importance in speech, of course, but in 
the education of any child, deaf or hearing, everything overlaps so 
that it is hard to separate and concentrate on any one thing. But 
the ability to read is so necessary a qualification that it might be 
called the mainspring of the set-up. It involves so much, and when 
a child has a late start in reading there is always the problem of his 
reading ability, or the comprehension not keeping pace with his 
interests, 

I was very much interested a few minutes ago to hear Dr. Strang 
answer the same question that the difficulty is there with the hearing 
child as well as with the deaf, but we certainly have experienced 
that problem with the deaf child. Ofcourse that prevents his having 
a desire to read and thus he is deprived of the valuable means of 
learning as well as a great source of pleasure which reading affords. 
The deaf child being necessarily retarded when he comes to school, it 
seems to me that we can’t begin too early to teach him to read. 

Yesterday in the discussion on the preschool child, there was men- 
tion made of beginning reading with the child at too early an age, 
thus causing eye strain and tenseness in the child. It has always 
seemed to me that when a child begins to read he becomes more 
normal and he is more alert, and I don’t know about the eye strain 
but in beginning reading the exercises are usually presented in very 
large type and the reading periods are very short. So I don’t know. 
I hope that someone who knows more about it might touch upon that 
subject this afternoon, as well as giving us some suggestions on the 
problems of teaching the deaf child to read. I am not really as dis- 
turbed as I might be because each member of this panel told me that 
he or she did not know until just now of the assignment on the pro- 
gram. I don’t have any fear in introducing Miss Peet, of Gallaudet 
College, whom you all know. 

Miss Exizaneru Peer. I am in the habit of talking and signing all 
at the same time, so perhaps a few of my old students here will not 
object to seeing me do that again. 

As our leader has already said, I did not know that I was on this 
panel, so I am not prepared to say very much, but I have been think- 
ing about some words of a very wise old teacher, one of the best 
teachers I ever knew, Miss Ida Montgomery. Very few of you ever 
knew Miss Montgomery, but she was a teacher at Fanwood for 40 
vears and she was one of the best Shakespearean students that I ever 
knew. She made a great study of Shakespeare and her theory—per- 
haps now it is out of date—was that if you wanted a child to like 
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Shakespeare when he grew up you must start him on Mother Goose. 
She said that we sing and speak nursery rhymes to our hearing chil- 
dren, and then after the nursery rhymes, Mother Goose and such 
things, we go on to Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and that if we can give 
our deaf children the same books that we would give to our hearing 
children, and not simplify language lessons but everyday nor- 
mal language, and give them the books that their hearing broth- 
ers and sisters read, they would really become lovers of good litera- 
ture. At Gallaudet College we have a very fine librarian and she 
helps both the students and teachers. She will ask the teachers what 
books they are recommending, and the teachers will tell her, and 
she will try to get those books from the public library. Then again 
she will talk with the students and the students will tell her what 
lines they are interested in, and she will try to get either new books 
for them, or books from the public library. And in that way she 
cooperates with both the students and the teachers. And our col- 
lege students are becoming more and more interested in reading, and 
many of them go to the library and read a great deal more than they 
used to. Students who come there sometimes without any knowledge 
or love for literature, leave with a real love for reading. 

I have noticed here in this building a room called the “browsing 
room” and it seems to me such a good name for that room that I in- 
tend to take that back to Gallaudet and see if we cannot have a 
browsing room there where people can sit and read and enjoy them- 
selves without too many restrictions. 

I am sorry I have very little of value to add to this discussion but 
I thank you for being so patient as to listen to me. [Applause.] 

Miss Savage. I am sure Miss Peet has added much to the discus- 
sion, as we knew she would. 

And now I am going to call on Miss Mary Robinson, supervising 
teacher of the California school. Miss Robinson. 

Miss Mary Rosrnson. I am going to give you the reading map that 
we have set up at our school. For the last 5 years I have been very 
much interested in the reading work and have given the children dif- 
ferent types of books to find out where they showed the most interest. 
Last spring Mrs. Wolf and I—she is head of the primary depart- 
ment—decided upon a specific program of reading, and we started 
this fall. We chose as our basic test the Elson Basic Reader, put out 
by Scott Foresman, and if you will look in the room where the 
display is, on materials and books, you will find that they have the 
books there. And we start with the preprimer for the second year 
in school. The first year in school the children have supplementary 
work sheets made up by the teacher, preparing them for the use of 
the ordinary work book material that 1s put out by different publish- 
ing companies. That is, they need more repetition; they need an in- 
troduction into the use of a work book, and these sheets are made up 
by the teacher herself, using that as the basis for her preparation. 
We also use the Heyer hectograph, put out by Heyer. Those are 
master copies, and you can take off at least 100 sheets from one 
master copy. These are quite satisfactory. 

Then we have supplementary readers which the children use after 
they have finished their text for the year, the Elson Basic. We have 
other stories with which to supply them. We use the Gates-Huber- 
Work-Play Series as a follow-up for the Elson Basic. Now, both 
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of these carry work books. Our choice of readers was influenced 
somewhat by the experiment that Dr. Hockett of the University of 
California carried on about 214 years ago. He made a comparative 
study of first- and second-grade re: ders, checking over the vocabu- 
lary, and he put out a list of comparative t tables, so if you started 
with the Elson Basic he gave you the vocabulary for that book, and 
then you checked to the next reader, more closely following that in 
the way of vocabulary and relation of new words to running words, 
You begin with each book that you prefer and follow up with other 
books. 

Scott Foresman publishes a great deal of helpful material for 
teachers. They will send you a blueprint of a whole reading pro- 
gram, set up for you, covering all your different subjects, so that 
you can know the supplementary books that come in for geogr ‘aphy, 
art, health service, arithmetic, ete. You will find their display in the 
other room also. 

We also have a library of 2,000 books catalogued by the Dewey 
decimal children’s system for all children’s libraries. The children 
have library periods once a week. If a child is a rapid reader and 
can read more than one book a week, the teacher brings him to the 
library and allows him to change his book before the rest of the 
class. The children are all allowed to come, from the fourth year on. 
As this is in the primary building now, it is not open to the advanced 
department, only the primary and intermediate departments. We 
this year allowed one class from the advanced department to come 
back, as they were the class being sent from the intermediate to the 
advanced this year, and they felt they had been deprived of a great 
privilege. So we allowed them to come back once a week. Below 
the fourth year the teacher comes to the library herself and chooses 
books for her class, takes them down and puts them on a reading 
table. In each classroom we have a small round table that is called a 
reading table, and in addition to the children being allowed to get 
books from the library, the teacher comes at any time that she wants 
to stimulate interest in any subject or special book, takes it out and 
places it on the reading table. Thus the child will see the book, be 
able to handle it, read. it, and finally ask questions about it. We 
give the weekly reader to each child from the second grade through to 
the twelfth. 

We have current event periods throughout the intermediate every 
day. We buy about 10 newspapers and these are distributed in the 
two houses for upper-class children. We also have a set of the Key- 
stone slides, visual education, for use of the teacher, and these are 
kept in the library. 

Now, I have just tried to outline for you our reading program 
from all the various angles in school, and I thoroughly agree that 
reading comprehension must go ahead of language expression. And 
in the ratio in which he grows in reading comprehension, the deaf 
child will gain greater power in language expression. [Applause.] 

Miss Savace. I am sure we couldn’t have anything more interest- 
ing them to follow such a program as Miss Robinson has outlined. 

Now, I am going to ask Mr. Steed, of the Oregon School, to speak 
to us. 

Mr. Lyman Streep. I didn’t know I. was going to be on the pro- 


gram. 
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It seems to me that if you are to have an interest in reading in 

our class, the first thing is to have the teacher herself interested 
in reading. I have had a number of teachers tell me that their class 
didn’t want to read. And the first thought is—I wonder what the 
teacher is doing and whether she is really interested in reading or 
not. In the Mount Airy School when I was there, or just before I 
went there, there was a tradition handed down from one teacher to 
another about the wonderful amount of reading that the pupils in 
Dr. Davidson’s classes did. He was a wonderful teacher and he 
loved reading. I have also been told time and again that it is of no 
use to te: ach the deaf boy poetry. If you love poetry the deaf are 
going to love poetry, and it may surprise you to know that one of 
the best teachers of poetry I know is a deaf man, Mr. MclIlvane in 
the Mount Airy School. He loved poetry and so did his children. 

Now about the mechanics of reading. ‘If you have groups of chil- 
dren who are not interested in reading, what are you going to do? 
One of the ways that we have tried to combat that indifference and 
to create a desire, even if it is only a mechanical desire, is to buy 
books in sets, books which the children read with the teacher; and 
in the Oregon School we have a half hour on the day’s program 
every day in which these books are used with the teacher, with the 
idea of teaching the children what to get out of the printed page and 
how to get it. “These books are used all through the school year. 

Then there is the problem of what the children are going to do 
on Saturday night and on Sunday. Some of our Saturday nights 
we have a reading period. On Sunday morning we have a re: ading 
period, All of this — is done under the direction of the super- 
vising teacher, and the teacher checks up at the end of every week, 
or daily, or as often as seems necessary. In that way we feel that 
we have given the children a better attitude toward reading. It 
is sometimes like le ading the unwilling horse to water, but we do 
—_ these horses drink because they are getting something out of 

; they have to in order to make the reports that the teachers ex- 
ae In the primary grades we have a great many primers that we 
leave in the classrooms for the use of the children. Then we have 
sets of primers that are used with the children. We also have the 
chart stories, stories that are written on the slate, stories that are 
written for just the one thought, or stories which are written for two 
thoughts, stories written so that the children may learn new 
expressions. 

But there is one thing that we try not to do in all of this work, 
and that is not to give the children a distaste for reading but lead 
them up to a real desire to read. In our finan have access 
to a very nice library in the —_— and also the State library which 
is in the city of Salem and which we can use—the children are 
allowed to select any books and as many as they wish, but they are 
required to bring a beok review to the librarian in order that we 
may know just what they are getting out of their reading. 

Now this is just the mechanical side of reading in the Oregon 
School. Our pupils do a great deal of reading by themsely es, things 
that they want, but the re: eading that they take during the day with 
the teachers and from the library, is what we might call the formal 
reading course. These books are divided into grades, and as the 
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pupils advance from grade to grade they read a certain number of 
these texts. 

Now we may have, say 20 or 30 sets of books for one grade. Well, 
what, are you going ‘to do if they do not read all the books in that 
grade? Some “classes can read more and some less. But we have 
them read as many as they can, and when they are in the next grade 
they take up the next set of books, So these books are kept in one 
grade. A teacher will say, “The pupils don’t like that book; I don’t 
think we had better keep it.” And you will find that that probably 
is a book better suited for another grade. If the children don’t 
like a book or are not getting something out of the book they are 
using, we have enough books in those sets so that they can use books 
that will be helpful and of value to the class. [Applause. | 

Miss Savage. Thank you. 

IT am now going to call on Miss Quinn, supervising teacher of the 
Minnesota School. 

Miss JosepHine F. Quinn. What I have to say really is surpris- 
ingly the same as Miss Robinson has said. Our program is very 
much the same. We have for our little primary children the little 
Marjorie Hardy books, that our first-year children at the end of the 
year enjoy very much indeed. And as Mr. Steed says, of course, we 
have the chart work and the supplementary work all the time for 
the younger children. 

Then we have the Elson Basic Readers and for the older classes 
we have the published current events and the weekly readers. And 
then we also have a sheet that we have published locally i in our own 
school, in which the different teachers take turns in writing. They 
write the cream of the news, containing things the child should 
know from reading a daily paper. It is “almost impossible to have 
a daily paper for ‘each one of the children. So that paper is pub- 
lished every day and is passed around to each of the pupils in the 
intermediate and advanced classes. 

Then in each class, as Mr. Steed suggested, we almost have to have 
sets of books for the younger classes where the children are taught 
to read as regular lessons. And then we have extra books, of course, 
where they can read at their pleasure, where the different ones who 
finish the work appointed for them may go and select a book they 
like to read. That is rather what we call pleasure reading. The 
other is a little bit, I am afraid, connected with duty. 

Then the younger classes go to the library, from the third grade 
up, for an hour each week, and that is just another browsing time, 
and, Miss Peet, I think we have always called that the browsing hour. 
The teacher goes with them and the librarian and she assists the 
teacher in selecting books for that particular grade of pupils, and 
the teacher is not supposed to supervise closely the reading of those 
children, but they are just supposed to read and enjoy it. ~'They are 
not checked up on it in any way. If there is any way that the 
teacher can help them, or if any questions are asked, she is supposed 
to be there to help them, rather than direct the grade of books that 
they shall have. Then, of course, the older pupils draw books from 
the library and they also are privileged to go to the public library. 
And we, like you, Mr. Steed, can also draw books from the State 
library if we desire. 
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But I am at the other extreme from which Miss Peet spoke. She 
has the college student. My greatest experience is with the very 
beginning child, and I am sure “most of you think we must start out 
sort of backwards, because we really teach the child the language 
before he begins to read books. We have him act out the language, 
and as Dr. Strang suggested, we have him write that language and 
spell it all the time. As he acquires a new word we add that to his 
vocabulary and keep repeating those words constantly, and seeing 
that he knows them until he has acquired a vocabulary of perhaps 
25 or 30 words. Then we go on into the action work, having the 
child do the thing. That is for about 18 or 20 transitive, and “then 
the intransitive verbs, and then the modified objectives, and then the 
subject of color and size and then from that to the possessive and the 
prepositional phrase, and last of all the pronouns, in the first year. So 
that makes a vocabulary of about 500 words that that child knows 
almost letter perfect. He recognizes at once what it is and can write 
and spell it when it is spoken to him, and also can recognize the 
pr inted word. They automatically learn printing; we don’t teach 
them that at all. As they learn the language, the printed word seems 
to come to them very easily. Then they write the sequence action, 
going to town and buying things and carrying them home; and 
dressing and undressing ; and making beds and washing dishes, and 
all the things common to that child’s experiences. 

We have no trouble in choosing vocabulary words. As Dr. Strang 
mentioned, a set vocabulary seems to me somehow to be rather a 
handicap, because with the teacher going on with those children and 
doing that work constantly, that vocabulary tumbles in words, one 
over another, all the time. With her dictated stories the teacher has 
need of words and phrases all the time that would suggest themselves 
from actual experience. After a child has written the words all out, 
perhaps in the first year he is able to act out and write the sequence 
of 10 or 15 sentences, or some child will write the sentence and another 
will act it out by doing what that story says. 

Thank you. [ Applause. ] 

Miss Savace. What we should like very much to have would be 
questions, or perhaps someone else will tell us what he or she has in 
another school. 

There is one question I would like to ask first. As I understand it, 
Miss Quinn, you do not have the child read before he can write? His 
reading does not precede writing? 

Miss Quinn. No; it doesn’t, Miss Savage; and J realized there 
would be some questions as to that. 

Miss Savace. Some approve of that and some practice otherwise. 
Are there any expressions of opinion on that? In our school the 
reading ability precedes the writing ability. I know we did not fol- 
low that plan, but now we feel that the child can profit by reading 
first. He reads sentences and then shows what he has read by a pic- 
ture, or an action, sometimes, before he can write, but the writing does 
follow very closely. 

Miss Quinn. Of course, T don’t mean to say that the child isn’t able 
to read the language. By the end of the year he knows it. Besides 
we feel that when he knows the language he can read it better. That 
may be the wrong idea, but our children have no trouble, even in the 
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first year. They come in and write all sorts of experiences or tel! 
what ‘happened outside. They have the language. 

Miss Savacr. There is one other thing I should like to ask, and that 
is how many schools leave the principal direction of the reading 
throughout one ve to one person, or is the reading in charge 
of the teacher of the class? I don’t know whether I am putting my 
question right, but is it more usual in the schools to have one person, 
the supervising teacher or a librarian if there is one, or some one per- 
son in charge of the reading, and then, of course, have the assistance 
of the teacher of the class? 

Mr. Strep. The primary department has charge of the reading and 
outlines it right up to the intermediate department. 

Miss Quinn. I think the teacher more nearly knows the needs of 
her particular class and she can outline her own reading in a better 
manner. 

Miss Savacr. We should be very glad to hear from anyone who has 
some suggestions, 

Miss Heren Norrurvr. Our reading program is very much the 
same as that of the various schools. We have graded all our library 
books. Of course, we cannot always decide the absolute correct grade 
for every book, but we find grading has helped a great deal. All the 
children in the seventh grade, as a “rule, are ver y anxious to read the 
seventh-grade books, and they try to read a great many. 

We have the school program, as do many schools, and in addition 
we have what we call reading for fun. We give ribbons at the end of 
the year just as we give ribbons in our athletics, and the children who 
have done exceptional work in reading have their n: amen engraved on 
a shield. It seems to me that they like reading. and although we are 
not getting the results everywhere as we would like, we feel we are 
making considerable progress. [Applause.] 

Miss Forp. I find the telling of stories to be a great incentive to 
readine. You can get such wonderful books in Woolworth’s—the 
Three Bears, and the Three Little Pigs, and so on, and such a variety, 
and no matter how often they are told, if one class has a book that is 
different from the other class they find out about it, and they insist 
then on the teacher getting that book and telling them the story from 
the other book. And they. check up—they don’t wait for us to do it— 
they check up on all the books so they get familiar with the stories 
from three or four different books, and they really get very much 
interested in reading. 

Of course, we have the usual primers, but we found this telling of 
stories and showing of large books, well-illustrated, very helpful. It 
is the most amusing thing the way one class checks up on another to 
see what book they have, and they are pretty mad at the teacher if 
she doesn’t produce something equally as good. 

Miss Savacr. I think that is very interesting. We tell our very 
young children stories from books illustrated that way. I suppose 
most of the primary teachers do that, and I think it is very interesting 
that the little deaf children before they can read lips will want that 

same story over and over again, just the same as our hearing chil- 
dren call for the story of the Three Bears, or some other story that i is 
illustrated like that. Little Black Sambo is a great favorite in our 
school, and I suppose the pictures in that are particularly interesting. 
Mr. Morrison. I would like to ask someone on the panel if all the 
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children in the schools read as good books as they seem to do in the 
Lexington Avenue School? I found girls there 16 years of age read- 
ing books such as Goodbye Mr. Chips and Good Earth. Even the 
hearing children don’t read books like that unless they have a very 
enthusiastic teacher of literature, and with your libraries do you 
find your senior pupils read that type of books, and if not, what type 
do they read? 

Mr. Steep. I will say for Oregon that some do and some do not. 
After hearing about the Lexington School I will have to go home 
and go to work. 

Miss Savace. We have very few that read such books, and the ones 
we have that read books of that kind are usually pupils with some 
hearing. Each year as our little children come on and we are doing 
more and more reading work, we get all optimistic and think we are 
going to do wonders in the future, but some place along the line they 
fall down. 

I remember some years ago having a suggestion for reading that 
maybe some of you have tried, and it came from Mr. Odie Underhill 
when I was in the Florida School. We asked him what in the werld 
we could do to encourage the children to read, and I remember his 
suggestion, that he would tell part of the story and leave it, just as the 
magazines do, in the most interesting spot, and then stop and let them 
continue. And he said he had found some success in that way. So, 
maybe some of the rest of you have tried that, too. 

Question. I have handled the work in the New Jersey summer 
school for 8 years, and in my experience I think T have found all of the 
problems, and then some, that any teacher has ever encountered in 
teaching the deaf, and I think if I studied the problem for the rest 
of my life, and had two more lives, that I wouldn’t be able to solve all 
the problems. But after having seen so many lovely, worth-while 
things in the early development of reading, I feel there comes a time 
when our children must give up some of these so-called props. Now, 
I don’t know if I make myself clear or not. But there comes a tin ne 
when the deaf child must read from the context without a prop. 
Now, to make myself clear, this sentence came up in the classroom the 
other day. “No one could make aught of what the old man said.” 
Now, those are simple words that a child in the second or third grade 
would know, but which floored many of my upper-grade students. 
Now, that thing has occurred again and again in my departme nt, and 
I made a special effort to try and teach the children to gain a thought 
from the context. It isn’t easy to do, but it can be done and you have 
to begin with simple things where there is a play on words, like the 
word “run” for instance, which has so many meanings—and you can 
develop that on through the grades to become very profitable and de- 
velop independent readers. 

Miss Savacr. I think the point made there is not to carry a pri- 
mary habit too far, and maybe there is a suggestion of starting a 
habit that should not have been begun in the “first place. But, of 
course, with the little ones we have to have something to show that 
he understands the meaning. 

Question. Our State and probably your States, also—gives a rec- 
ognition for reading to all of the children in the public sc schools and in 
the deaf schools. And most of our intermediate and advanced chil- 
dren get this. If they read five books and review them during the 
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year they are given a little card, a little certificate, and then at the 
end of 5 years they are given a diploma that they can frame. And 
after that each year they “get a gold seal to add to that. And if your 
State doesn’t give that recc ognition it would be very easy to start it 
in your school, just to give the children who have done the required 
amount of reading, that recognition. They want to have the same 
things their brothers and sisters have at home and when they go home 
they want to show their certificates and let their brothers and sisters 
know just what they have done. 

Miss Jounson. It is extra work for the teachers, as most things 
are, but we have a very nice library, and the teachers get the books 
and go to the library with the children, and then they allow them to 
select their books, and when they finish their book they have to 
answer the questions. There are two types—one is for a book that 
is just like a novel, and they say, “What are the chief characters and 
which did you like best, and why, and which least, and why, and 
why did you like this story? Is it true to life or impossible? If you 
like this story, why? If you dislike it, why?” 

And then the other type is to tell the names of three of the stories 
and to review one of these stories. And it makes very good language 
work, and to the children it is a great incentive for hos to read the 
required number of books—and after they get those five books, then, 
of course, they can read for pleasure. But they are all anxious to 
get their books. 

Question. May I ask how old these children are when you begin 
this work? 

Miss Jounson. They begin in the intermediate—sometimes the 
fourth-grade teacher lets the children have a set of books and they 
read the same stories. But as they get older they do the work 
independently. 

Miss Savace. Any other questions? If not, we will adjourn. 

(The meeting adjourned at 4:50 o’clock.) 


GALLAUDET ALUMNI DINNER, 6 P. M. 


The Gallaudet College Alumni dinner was held at Old Algiers 
Restaurant with 130 alumni and guests present. Following the dinner 
a program designated as a “Night of Song” was rendered under the 
direction of the toastmaster, Dr. Edwin W. Nies, who led the way 
by responding happily toa toast, I Want To Be Happy. Impromptu 
titles were then responded to as follows: When It’s Palm Beach Time 
in Washington, Dr. Percival Hall, president, Gallaudet College; 
Getting the Third Degree, Dr. Elizabeth Peet, dean of Gallaudet 
College; He’s My Pop, Mr. Tom L. Anderson, National Alumni pres- 
ident; Convention Blues, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president of 
the convention; Song From the Hills (W estchester), Mr. Victor O. 
Skyberg, s superintendent, New York school; I’ve Got My Eyes On 
You, Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, editor, American Annals of the Deaf: 
Old Friends Are Best, Dr. Thomas F. Fox, editor, Deaf-Mutes’ Jour- 
nal; Happy Days Are Here Again, Mrs. Mary Blackinton Ladner. 
Greetings were brought by Mrs. Bertha Patterson Bond from her 
father, ‘the revered Dr. Robert Patterson. After appropriate re- 
marks by the president of the New York City alumni, Mr. Charles 
Joselow, the meeting adjourned with a beautiful rendition of Auld 


Lang Syne by Miss Tone Dibble. 
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Committee on arrangements: Dr. Edwin W. Nies, chairman, 
assisted by Mr. Charles Joselow, Miss Ione Dibble, and Miss Ruth 
Yaeger. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1937 
EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION, 9 A. M. 


Preschool and kindergarten section, to nursery and parent education council 
house, 1122 Forest Avenue, Bronx. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM, 9: 40-10:35 A. M. 


Leader: Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School. 
Eurythmics, Mrs. A. P. Wheeler; supervising teacher, Miss Mary R. Van 
Nest and Miss Nettie Rodechko, Lexington School, New York. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING, 9:40-10:35 A. M. 
PANEL DISCUSSION 


Activities leading to social and character development. 

Leader: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 

Participants: 

Mr. T. C. Forrester, superintendent, Rochester School, New York. 

Mr. Alfred L. Brown, superintendent, Colorado School. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, superintendent, Ontario School. 

Mr. A. C. Manning, superintendent, Western Pennsylvania School. 

The panel discussion on Activities Leading to Social and Character 
Development, led by Mr. Leonard M. E Istad, was held at 9:40 o’clock, 
Chairman A. C. Manning, presiding. 

Chairman Mannina. | will turn the meeting over to Mr. Elstad 
who will conduct the discussion, 


ACTIVITIES LEADING TO SOCIAL AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
(By Leonarp M. ELtstTeapD) 


This subject is worthy of real time and thought on the part of 
superintendents, principals, and teachers. In the last analysis edu- 
cation is training the child to live successfully with his companions. 
If this is successfully done in our residential schools we can be rea- 
sonably certain that our graduates will be educated citizens in this 
respect in adult life. 

Quite often during the year the head supervisor makes a statement 
such as the following: “I eiak we could go back to the old arrange- 
ment of having the literary societies meet on Saturday night inste: ad 
of Sunday night, because the boys get into too much mischief when 
they don’t have anything to do on Saturday nights.” This brings 
very forcibly to mind the fact that idle hands find mischief to do. 

We hear must today on the proper use of leisure time. This 
training is not only necessary so that we may have good discipline 
during { the years the child is in school but it is also highly essential 
that this tr aining be thorough so when our graduates go out into 
the world they may have a knowledge of how to spend their leisure 
hours. The tendency today is to shorten wor king hours and the 
number of working days during the week. If this practice con- 
tinues the practical t use of leisure time is going to become an increas- 
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ingly important problem. There is no better place to instill the 
habit of using leisure time to the best advantage than in a residential 
school. 

We do, however, run into certain difficulties. In our desire to 
encourage outside activities we sometimes load the pupils with so 
many activities that they actually have no time when they can sit 
down and think things out for themselves. We establish such a 
strenuous routine of “outside activities that the child is almost 
swamped. This is most certainly true of the more capable stu- 
dents. These activities are usually so capably handled that all the 
child has to do is to perform. The mechanics of getting these activi- 
ties into running order is handled by the staff. “Of course, when a 
student leaves school he will have to choose his avocation and ar- 
range the use of his leisure time himself. 

Even though our outside activities may seem at times to be over- 
emphasized, T think that actually this fault is overcome to a great 
extent by the advantages derived through participation in ‘these 
activities. 

Wherever it is possible for the student to run the activities, I think 

it is advisable. There is no reason why the boys should not have 
their own athletic association. They should have their own officers. 
These officers should not be so only in name but actually in prac- 
tice. This means their treasurer should handle the money. He 
should take the money to the bank. Audits should be made regu- 
larly. Of course, it is essential that there be a faculty adviser who 
checks this account real often. Also the faculty adviser should help 
schedule the games. He should accompany the teams on all their 
trips, but the officers should actually conduct as much of the asso- 
ciation’s affairs as possible. Many of our boys and girls are going 
to be required to hold officers’ positions in organizations after leav- 
ing school. These experiences are invaluable to them. Our own 
athletic association handles between $1,000 and $2,000 each year. 
This money goes through the hands of the officers of the athletic 
association. We have had irregularities at times, but usually the 
accounts are always in good condition. No checks are written without 
the consent of the officers rs, and usually the faculty committee looks 
over these matters also. 
_ The same should be true of the girls’ athletic association. There 
is no reason why it should not be carried on in the same w ay. Boys 
and girls should pay annual dues. Most of our institutions cannot 
afford to indulge in expenses for athletic competition. This activity 
is enjoyed immensely by the boys and girls. They should pay for 
these privileges in school just as they will have to pay for them when 
they get out in life. Wherever possible we must get our boys and 
girls to see that they must pay their way. This is difficult in an 
institution because so much is given to them. 

In this connection I think we can reasonably ask this question, 
Are we placing too great an emphasis on competitive athletics? Is 
it good for the select few who are “naturals” as far as athletics is con- 
cerned? Is it fair to the one who w ould like to but who isn’t good 
enough? Is it fair to the large group that sits on the sidelines and 
tugs ‘and pulls for victory ? T don’t know. I sometimes w onder. I 
am just as rabid a fan as the next man. Yet I think that today when 
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our physical education programs usually provide a well-ordered 
weekly routine of health-building exercises for all who are physically 
able to participate, the continuation of competitive interscholastic 
athletics is not only permissible but full of possibilities. _ 

Competition with schools for hearing boys and girls is an excel- 
lent psychological practice. We want our deaf boys and girls to 
measure up. We must give them every opportunity to compete where 
competition is possible. I think in this connection our schools should 
be members of their respective high school athletic associations. This 
contact is invaluable. 

Play days for girls are excellent. As many hearing schools as can 
be accommodated should be invited. The advantages are apparent. I 
often have hearing girls from Faribault ask me if they can visit our 
girls. They have met each other at these play days. Isn’t this 
what we want? I think it is. 

I think a student council or some form of self-government is a 
splendid thing. We do not have such an arrangement in our school, 
but I feel it has its merits. When disciplinary action is necessary I 
feel there is no stronger force for good than student opinion. In- 
variably when boys and girls come to my office for consultation on 
disciplinary matters, they are very much concerned over just what 
the rest of the boys and girls will think about it. If student opinion 
is such a force, it seems only reasonable that we should harness this 
force for good. I think this matter is worthy of consideration and I 
hope it will be discussed here today. This does not mean that the 
last word is taken away from the superintendent or other department 
heads. It just means that if possible the students should first try 
and settle their own difficulties. 

Some schools have military training. The purpose of military 
training is often misunderstood by some schools for the deaf. We 
know, of course, that such training has no militaristic purposes be- 
hind it. Our boys can never serve in the armed forces of our country. 
They know that. Therefore, no militaristic opinions are formed 
either for or against military matters. To have a military depart- 
ment it is necessary to have student officers. These officers get their 
rank through superior service. Their influence over the others in 
the ranks is usually of the best. 

The hearing public often watch the deaf boys drill. They smarvel 
at their ability under such a handicap. It is just one more proof to 
the public that the deaf can and do. It is easy to see the difference 
in carriage of those boys who have had some military training and 
those who have not. Appearance has its place in social and character 
development. Military training does help along this line. I think 
this activity should be discussed fully in our meeting today. 

It is readily understood that all activities which are carried on in 
public schools should have a place in our schools for the deaf if 
possible. The reason for this is that our boys and girls take courage 
when they know they are taking part in activities similar to those 
taken part in by hearing boys and girls. I refer to Hi-Y clubs, 
scouts, campfire girls, etc. The boys and girls can feel when they go 
home in the summer that they are on an equal basis with their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters when they can show their membership in 
these organizations. I am sometimes concerned over the future of 
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scouting in residential schools. No one can doubt the value of such 
a program as scouting presents but there is so much for the boy to do 
he sometimes loses interest in scouting which demands constant work 
for advancement. I think these activities should be discussed in 
detail at our meeting today. 

In discussing play activities which are so essential because of their 
interest on the part of the pupils, I think we should teach our boys 
and girls to play games that they can play when they leave school. 
Football, basketball, and track are splendid activities. The number 
of boys who are good enough to be on the team is limited and there- 
fore the value of these activities to the school population is likewise 
limited. Boys do not play football and basketba]l much after they 
leave school. There are games, however, that can be played after- 
ward to advantage. I refer to tennis, kittenball, and all soft ball 
games, volleyball, , handball, badminton, ping-pong, horse-shoe throw- 
ing, and similar games where one or two can play to advantage and 
interest. The more such games we can teach the more likely we are 
to have a physically active group of graduates. I think this subject 
is quite important and should be discussed in detail here today. 

It is the plan of our physical education department to have a night 
each week during the coming year devoted to directed play in the 

ymnasium. We shall have as many as 10 or 15 different games to 
be played. The boys and girls will mix in different games. They 
will play one for a short time and then go on to another. At the 
end of the year they should be very versatile and quite adept in each 
game. In this way we will do away with wall flowers at our parties. 
Every one must participate. 

We are all agreed that literary societies are important. Self- 
expression is essential today. To get on ones feet and give an 
opinion is absolutely essential. This can only be done through prac- 
tice. We formerly had one literary society for all our boys : and girls. 
We have recently ‘divided this group into two, having a senior and a 
junior literary society. This doubles the opportunity ’ for self- -expres- 
sion. In our school these societies are distinctly student organiza- 
tions. It has always been so. 

I think for those who are advanced enough, it is well to have a 
dramatic club. Only a few should be in this activity. There should 
be oral plays as well as manual plays. It is surprising what fine 
productions can be put on. Those who attended the convention at 
Jacksonville will never forget the fine productions put on there—both 
oral and manual. 

I feel that a student paper is valuable. That is to be discussed -at 
this convention. We have had our Hilltopper for 2 years and 
would hate to drop it. It is a student publication. They enjoy 
making it up. They enjoy reading it. It is theirs. We cannot do 
too much to encourage writing and “reading. 

I feel we can give some thought to the question of prizes for ac- 
complishment. Personally I think we should limit prizes to the 
minimum. They usually go to the gifted who would win anyway. 
The “plugger” who does accomplish usually is just “looking in” when 
prizes are awarded. What is your opinion on this subject? 

Religious activities are very important. We must take the place 
of home. The ideal home gives an important place to religious 
training. I feel as far as it is possible the religious training should 
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be provided by the churches themselves and not by the school and 
its staff. In the first place this practice places the child in the 
atmosphere he will be in when he leaves school. There will not be 
such a break. The children should go to church in the local churches, 
Priests and ministers should arrange for religious instruction. Aside 
from this I am still a firm believer in nonsectarian chapel exercises 
with moral talks given Z members of the staff. Our whole staff 
attends this each day at 7:45 a.m. It is one time of the day when 
we are all together. The children are interested. It is so quiet one 

‘an hear a pin drop. The 10-minute talks are excellent. The results 

‘annot be estimated, but I feel they are of great value. I would like 
this to be discussed. 

It is always a question as to how much time should be placed on 
all these activities. How much faculty supervision is necessary and 
available? Is there danger of overemphasisc? Is there a danger 
of lack of student interest in academic work because of too many 
outside activities? Is this danger as serious as some teachers would 
have us believe? 

My purpose in leading this discussion is to throw out as many 
thought lines as possible. We must remember that what we are work- 
ing for in the education of our children is the ability to live together 
in life to the best of our ability. We can teach our children to 
go to school very successfully. We can keep order in the classrooms. 
We can keep order in the halls, and we can keep order in the dormi- 
tories, but discipline is more than that. We must be able to turn 
out boys and girls who not only know how to behave during working 
hours but who will know equally well how to make use of leisure 
time to the greatest advantage. 

I think that is all I am going to say because we want these other 
men to have a chance. The first speaker is Mr. Forrester, super- 
intendent of the Rochester School. He said he wanted 3 minutes, 
but I 7 be glad to give him 6. [Applause.] 

Mr. T. C. Forrester. I read over Mr. Elstad’s paper twice and 
there are a great many excellent points in it. I agree with pretty 
nearly everything he said. He said I didn’t agree on the church 
question. I don’t think deaf children get very much out of going to 
services with hearing people. I am a “church man—I believe in the 
church as the gre: atest constructive agency in this generation, and 
I believe the deaf children need spiritual and moral uplift; and 
moral without spiritual uplift is not going to be very effective. But 
I believe that the children can get that spiritual uplift better from 
those who can communicate with them than by going to church. 

- Once in a while I think it is a good thing for the students to go in 

a body to church, recognize the ¢ church, but as a regular thing every 
Sunday I don’t approve of it. I think they can get much etter 
moral and spiritual uplift by sympathetic and spiritually minded 
teachers who can talk to them in their own language. 

I have taken deaf children to church many times. I had to do it 
in my training. As a matter of fact we were supposed to interpret 
the sermon, but we found that it was so inappropriate most times 
for young children that we made up our own sermon before we went 
there and we delivered our own sermons. And I guarantee the 

children got a great deal more out of it, with all due respect to the 
clergyman who was officiating. 
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Mr. Elstad, of course, disagrees with me on that point. I think 
we have to get our children to assume more responsibility. ‘There 
was a time when the deaf children in schools were so backward, 
pampered, and watched over that when they left school they left 
with the idea that it was all get—get—get. Now, deaf children have 
to understand that they have got to give as well as get. 

I remember an old deaf man. He was on the rocks and a mis- 
sionary to the deaf gave him a pair of new shoes. They were good, 
substantial shoes, but when he got them he told the missionary “that 
they were hard. They were new shoes and better shoes than he had. 
He told the missionary that they were hard and the missionary said, 
“All right, give them back to me,” and the old man quickly replied, 
“Oh, all right, all right, I will keep them.” 

I remember giving a boy who graduated a present of a = of 
sleeve links. He told me after he got them, “I don’t wear sleeve 
links; they are no good to me.” Well, of wie that was in toa 
lack of training. We ought to have taught that boy that a gift 
horse should not be looked in the mouth and shouldn’t be criticized. 
Those things we should give to the deaf children. A hearing boy 
wouldn’t have said that, but there are a lot of things our deaf chik lren 
don’t get that we have to explain to them, and if they fall down it is 
because we have been lacking in training our children in many 
instances. 

All our Catholic children go to church on Sunday morning. They 
have, I believe, their own services and their own instruction on Fri- 
day, ‘and we never objected to any children going to other churches 
where the clergyman asked for it. But in the Catholic Church the 
priests and the teachers there have a long association with the deaf 
and can communicate with them. 

I think in the last year or two of a deaf child’s school life he 
should get some connection with his own church. I believe every 
deaf boy or girl should have a church connection. Now, things hap- 
pen around a school and sometimes a deaf boy will break a window 
and then he thinks all that is necessary is to say, “I am very sorry, 
forgive me.” I don’t think that should end it. It doesn’t with me. 
You may think I am a hard Scotchman, but when a boy breaks a 
window around my place if it has been done by playing ball where 
ball playing is prohibited, I see that he pays for the broken pane of 
glass. And if he hasn’t got the money he works it out; I find him a 
job and pay him so much an hour until he completes the payment. 

I think if a boy borrows another boy’s coat or cap and loses it, or 
his watch, it is up to that boy to make good. We need moral and 
spiritual talks if only for one reason, to counteract what so many see . 
in the undesirable movies. Mr. Elst ad referred to military training. 
I think military training is good. I think boys need to be smartened 
up and it gives them better carriage and teaches them to walk cor- 
rectly and not shuffle their feet along the floor. As far as the moral 
and spiritual uplift of military training, I think it has little or no 
value. If it had, our soldiers and our sailors would be the most 
moral people in the world, and I don’t know that they have that 
reputation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Exsrap. Thank you Mr. Forrester. Mr. Brown, will you con- 
tinue the discussion. 
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Mr. Atrrep L. Brown. Mr. Chairman, friends: I think we are all 
agreed that the important function of the school is to teach char- 
acter and teach pupils how to get along in communities in which they 
live after they get out of school. Str: ange as it may seem we have 
to orient the youngster to the school when he comes to us, and then 
we have to assist him to orient himself to the life of the community 
in which he lives after he leaves us. 

T hope that you will pardon me if I discuss this subject from a 
rather simple and practical standpoint. One of the important things 
in assisting a youngster to orient himself in the community in which 
he lives is good habits and general manners. You take one of our 
students after he leaves school. If he goes home imbued with good 
manners, and knows how to use them, he will be noticed in the com- 
munity because of that fact, and he will be accepted. And for that 
reason it is very important that we lay a certain amount of stress on 
manners. Of course that comes naturally in everyday living in the 
school. Now.in our school we have a little book on manners, which 
is taught in the school room at different times during the week, at 
some period during each day. So that the youngster really knows 
or is taueht what is correct and what is not correct. We gathered 
the subject matter for this little book from different sources, and 
although it is simple we hope that it is correct. 

Now, we also have teachers eat in the dining room with the pupils 
in the primary department, at the noon meal, and assist in helping 
them with their table manners. In the larger dining rooms the 
supervisors eat with the pupil part of the time and also assist in tha 
respect. You know what atrocious table manners children can have 
if not guided in the right direction. Now, all that helps but it takes 
more than that to encourage a child to use good manners. The culti- 

ration of good manners must be stimulated by having something 
happen where good manners are required. 

Now, we have several activities along that line. Our pupils at 
the model domestic-science cottage, give dinners from time to time; 
they are taught how to serve those meals and then they invite certain 
pupils from other departments to these dinners, and, of course, they 
want to be on their good behavior before the girls and boys, and con- 
sequently they want to know how to use the good manners which 
they have been taught in the schoolroom. Once a year the literary 
society, in order to not only encourage interest in the work of the 
literary, society, but also to teach good manners, gives a banquet, 
served in the proper way, and one that I am pleased to go to and 
one which all of us would be pleased to go to. And our young- 
sters—you would be surprised to see the preparation which is made 
on their part for this ev ent in the year. 

We are fortunate also in having as a member of our board a man 
who is very much interested in our boys and girls and at the end of 
our football season he gives a football dinner, turkey-dinner ban- 
quet you might say, to ‘the boys and girls. And, believe me, they 
are around trying to find out how to act when they go to this foot- 
ball dinner. I see Miss Peet here shaking her head. I have an idea 
that some of the students at the college want to know some of those 
same things when they are invited to a place of importance. 
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And these boys and girls have use for their manners on this occa- 
sion and they scurry around and find out just how to act before they 
go, if they don’t alre: udy know how. This same individual also on 
Sundays invites some girls, five or six, sometimes seven or eight, to 
his house for Sunday dinner. And, I am nearly always present at 
those dinners myself. At first the youngsters may seem a little 
nervous, the first time or two they have been there, but it is surpris- 
ing with what ease they catch on to how to act and how to handle 
their finger bowl. This dinner is a nice dinner, as nice as you and I 
would want to go to—served just as nicely as you could find in any- 
body’s home, and these things furnish that inspiration or create the 
desire on the part of the pupil to want to know how to act in polite 
society. If the time comes when that board member no longer gives 
that dinner I hope I can do that myself, because I see the import unce 
of it and I hope that the youngsters will still have that inspiration 
to want to use correct manners. 

Now, of course, Mrs. Brown and I also have some activities where 
the youngster is invited in and we hope he gets some benefit from 
it. Because of an experience in my own life when I was a very 
young man, in regard to going to a reception, the word “reception” 
seemed to scare me to death, 1 don’t know why, I had never been to 
a reception and I was a young fellow. Of course, I can look back 
and smile at it now as some of you seem to be smiling, but never- 
theless it occurred to me that if I didn’t know just exactly what to 
do at a reception, if I considered it something like a party of games 
and things like that, perhaps my youngsters would not know either. 
So on occasions when I know that a night is coming where nothing 
else will be on tap, we plan a reception and give that reception as 
nicely as we know how, so that our youngsters will have the oppor- 
tunity to know just exactly what goes on at a reception and how 
1o act, 

Incidentally we try to give him some hints ahead of time so that 
he will feel free when he ‘gets there. Now, I know that in different 
parts of the country they have different activities than they do in 
other parts of the country. Many of our youngsters come from the 
communities, you might say, out on the range, where they have 
square dancing and activities of that kind. Mr. Stark here, from 
Montana, knows what I am talking about. So I conceived the idea 
that perhaps it might not be a bad idea if I taught my youngsters 
how to do some square dancing; not knowing how to do it myself, 
however, I joined an amateur square-dancing class, where many times 
during this past winter I went and I found out it was real exer cise, 
but I was able to take it. And after I learned how myself I taught 
our older pupils the routine of a square dance. Of course, they can’t 
hear the calls but I taught them the routine so that they can go back 
home and join in the dance. Many of them formerly told me, “Yes; 
we go to square dances and sit around.” 

T have said nothing about character building. I am going to say 
just a little about that. Of course, Sunday school and chapel should 
play a very important part in that line of work. The fellow who 
has the greatest opportunity, however, is the athletic coach. If he is 
absolutely fair and square and straight himself, the boys who are 
coached under him will be that way. “T do not believe the coach who 
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will coach from the sidelines when it is against the rules, will have 
very much influence in character building with his boys. 

After all is said and done it all harks back to the teachers and 
officers as to what your boys and girls are going to be. If you have 
real ladies and gentlemen, with high ideals, the results of their teach- 
ing will be reflected in the lives of the boys and girls with whom they 
come in contact, 

Someone spoke of prizes for the encouragement of character. Mr. 
Stratton, a man who made millions in the Cripple Creek mining days, 
left the school a sum of money so that we give a thousand dollars 
away each year in prizes to our boys and girls. He made a very im- 
portant stipulation when he left this money. He said that character 
should play a very important part in the awarding of these prizes. 
Our boys and gir Is know that even if they do do good work in school, 
in the shops, in gymnastics, and every where else, that they are not 
allowed to participate in these prizes unless they have good character 
or have conducted themselves correctly during the year. This is 
never held up as a bribe to them. That would ruin the whole thing. 
We do not stress the point and say, “You won’t get a prize unless you 
are good.” We never say that. But they have learned that unless 
they act right, live right, and do right, their names will be scratched 
from the list when it comes to the day of giving out prizes. 

I wish I had about 15 or 20 minutes more to talk on this subject 
of prizes. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Etsrap. That was a fine address, Mr. Brown. 

We will now hear from Mr. Morrison, superintendent of the On- 
tario school. Let your conscience be your guide. I am not going to 
pound the table. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison. I want to leave time for Mr. Manning because 
he has done very good work in this connection in his school. Before 
I say anything I think I should make this explanation, I have been 
engaged in this work for only 2 years so my thoughts probably have 
a background with hearing children, rather than with the deaf. In 
the Ontario school we have no board. We are responsible only to 
the Minister of Education in Toronto, and have no other guide than 
the Department and the inspector. 

John Dewey, probably one of your outstanding educators, advises 
and stresses all through his writings the importance of the learned. 
And Sir John Adams, who after completing his education in Eng- 
land, went to California, and I believe died while he was engaged 1 m 
the work there, Sir John Adams coined that word “educant” as re- 
ferring to the child. Now, I think that that always has to be kept 
in mind in connection with any kind of education, that there is no 
teaching without learning, and the only thing that affects the child 
is what the child does for himself. 

When going into the School for the Deaf at Belleville I was quite 
impressed with this, and Mr. Manning referred to it in Pittsburgh, 
when the superintendents met there, ‘that is the danger of institu- 
tionalizing the child. It was in evidence the other night when we 
saw those pictures of the Fanwood School where you saw all these 
children lined up with the supervisor handing out the toothpaste to 
each one as the children passed by. Now, of course, that isn’t really 
a training for life, but in an institution where you have to look after 
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these children, there doesn’t seem to be any other way of doing it. 
Undoubtedly children in a school for the deaf do get to depend on 
some person to look after him or her all the time. 

And that is the crux, it seems to me, of this social development of 
the child. Mr. Elstad in his paper, at the beginning of the paper, 
used the term “training the child to live with his companions.” 
That doesn’t mean with his deaf companions in the school, as I un- 
derstand it. It really means living with hearing people outside of 
school. And, I would say that is the philosophy underlying our 
work at Belleville, always keeping in mind that these children are 
going to leave school and are going out to live with hearing people. 

Now, I said I had been there only 2 years. Miss Ford, our super- 
vising teacher, who has had long experience with the deaf, probably 
has had more to do with the scheme that is used at Belleville than 
anyone else, and I think I should mention that, because, while I am 
inexperienced, there are those who are experienced, who are really 
responsible for this program. Our children go to church every Sun- 
day—they walk 2 miles to Belleville—and with Mr. Forrester’s train- 
ing in Scotland, and I suppose in his Presbyterian Kirk, I am 
rather surprised that he doesn’t approve of them going to church. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Forrester. I do approve of them going to their own church 
to get services in their own way. 

Mr. Morrison. I think my ancestors came from Scotland, too, or 
from the north of Ireland—I am not just sure which. But the 
Catholics in our school have always gone to their church. One of 
the Catholic teachers is responsible for their religious activities, and 
they have always attended their own church. A few years ago those 
in charge felt that it would be a good thing to have the children 
get on their good clothes after Sunday school on Sunday morning. 
Then the children walked the 2 miles to the United Church, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, and Church of England. 

When I first went to Belleville I thought it doesn’t seem reason- 
able that these children who can’t hear should go into these churches 
without interpreters and sit there for an hour. Now I have changed 
my mind. In the first place, with the exception of a very few who 
are influenced to some extent by people outside, with the exception 
of a very few, they like to go to church, and they are very disap- 
pointed when we have a wet Sunday and they can’t go. I think one 
reason is that they like to put on their good clothes and get away 
from the place for a while. They go to the church and see the babies 
christened. They go in for communion in their own church. And 
our teachers, in their Sunday-school work, prepare them for com- 
munion in their various churches, Protestant churches, just the w ay 
the Catholic teacher has always done for the Catholic children. And 
will say that it has had a very good effect and is a very satisfactory 

yay, one satisfactory way, at least, of carying out the religious duties 
of these children. 

Formerly a representative of the various churches came to the 
school at certain times. You know ministers are very busy. We 
are not really a part of Belleville; our children come from all over 
Ontario, and I understand the saneate is that sometimes it worked 
very well and sometimes it didn’t, because the preacher was just as 
liable to give them something at the school that wasn’t satisfactory 
as he might give them in the church. 
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And then those who can lip read do get something. Our teacher 
of rhythm teaches the hymns that are used in the various churches. 
They do take their hymn books and follow the language. I have 
three children of my own and I have taken them to church ever since 
they were very s ink it is qui at most young 
children do not get very much from church services except the 
atmosphere and the habit of going to church, because unless your 
preachers in the United States are different from ours in Canada 
they don’t preach for the children, and unless you have an organized 
church where the juniors go for special service, the children do not 
receive as much as we sometimes think. 

So it applies to the deaf just the same way. Our idea is that when 
they go home they will go to their own church. That is all I am 
going to say. I was dealing with that one topic because it came 
up. “We haven’t any organized service in connection with our school. 

Now, there is time for Mr. Manning and I am afraid not much time 
for discussion as 5 minutes is such a short time to discuss this big 
problem. [Applause.] 

Mr. Exstrap. Thank you very much. Mr. Manning wants us to 
start the discussion, but I think he should express his thoughts. 

Mr. Mannine. I don’t think that is fair to you, because I think the 
real value of an occasion of this sort is the discussion that follows 
the formal presentation of the viewpoints presented here. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
(By . A. C. MANNING, Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania School) 


ota according to Dr. Royal S. Copeland, United States Sena- 
tor from the State of New York, the Manufacturers Record, which, 
you know, is one of the most conservative magazines in the United 
States, published these statements: The annual national income of 
the United States is about $50,000,000,000. Our annual crime bill is 
about $13,000,000,000. This is about one-fourth of our country’s in- 
come being spent to pay the cost of crime. This is three times the 
total expenditure for education. And we go on doing nothing much 
about it, except ignoring the facts or bemoaning them and paying the 
bill. 

Today in the United States the average age of the criminal is 23 
years. The largest age group is 19, and the next is 18. About the 
only thing we do is to say the youngsters are going to the demni- 
tion bow-wows and let it go at that. 

Statistics indicate that crime and insanity are on the increase, 
which proves that we as adults are dumping into the lap of youth 
a world that is terribly out of joint. Some people harrangue about 
the wickedness of modern youth and holily protest that when they 
were young, youth was not so hopelessly depraved. Personally J 
doubt either their veracity or the reliability of their memories. To- 
day youth may be more daring and less secretive than were their 
parents, but I do not believe that when we were young we were any 
better at heart than are our children. 

The conditions today may be deplorable, and I believe we shall 
have to analyze the situation before we can do much toward remedy- 
ing it. 
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Naturally we go to the source of things and put the blame on the 
home. The perfect home, some claim, should produce perfect char- 
acter, regarding character building as the prime responsibility of the 
home. Others, wishing to fix the blame on somebody but themselves, 
call the churches bad names. Others put the blame on the doorstep 
of the schools, placing on the teacher the responsibility for the man- 
ners and the morals of their children. 

Taking conditions as they are, admitting that the home has fallen 
down on the job, admitting that the church has lost its hold on youth, 
shall we as pedagogs attempt an alibi or shall we accept the chal- 
lenge, study the problem, find out where we have failed, or at least 
find out what is wrong and do what we can about it rather than sit 
back and criticize everything and everybody in general and youth 
in particular? 

For one thing I wonder if we have been putting the emphasis in 
education in the wrong place—on the wrong things. Have we been 
teaching subjects rather than teaching girls and boys? Have we 
been placing the emphasis on getting rather than on giving? Have 
we been teaching that success in life depends upon material things, 
rather than upon the development of the spiritual life? Have we as 
teachers gone the way of the world and have we lost the vision of 
our supreme calling, selling our birthright for a mess of pottage by 
joining labor unions, for instance, and “demanding our rights?” 
Have we lost our heritage as disciples of the Great Teacher who 
taught as never man taught? Have we lost our influence over our 
pupils who say, “What you do speaks so loud I can’t hear what you 
say?” Have we lowered our standards by thinking of teaching as 
a mere profession rather than as a high calling? 

What, then, is the remedy? I would suggest the setting of our own 
individual houses in order by getting back to fundamental principles 
of Christian living, helping to eliminate from our ranks those who, 
having lost the faith of their fathers, have nothing to give, and who 
now scoff at religion. Shall we help to reestablish in America the 
home as the bedrock of our civilization? Shall we change the empha- 
sis in education from the acquisition of facts and the accumulation of 
wealth as a mark of the educated man to the behavior of the indi- 
vidual child, trying to teach him how to live first and how to make 
a living, second; teaching him to think straight and to think things 
through ? 

These are generalities, and I realize that one objection to such meet- 
ings as this is that usually we generalize and stop, but I would like to 
offer a few specific suggestions, which I trust will elicit discussion and 
thereby help to make this gathering of practical value. 

In our school we are trying to put first things first. Our whole 
program is built around the belief that the education most desirable 
is that which will enable our pupils to stand up under the stress and 
strain of life now and after they leave school. 

We believe a record should be made of our pupils’ attitudes and 
habits, and that the conventional records of their grades in subjects 
like history and mathematics should be abandoned entirely or made 
secondary. In our school we do not give a grade on any subject 
studied. We mark our pupils three times each year in their habits 
and attitudes in every classroom. (No ‘separate rating is given in 
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speech and speech reading, because we believe a child’s attitude in 
these subjects will be reflected in his attitude toward the other sub- 
jects. Besides, as some of our pupils have no speech, we believe it 
wise not to embarrass these pupils by calling attention to this fact 
and making them conspicuous on this account.) A copy of this rec- 
ord is sent to the parents with the request that they study it and come 
to see us about it, if it is not satisfactory. We study the record of 
each pupil carefully, an effort being made to find out why this pupil’s 
work is “not satisfactory,” why another “does not cooperate” or “does 
not accept criticism in good spirit, ” and so forth. 

When a child finds a genuine, sincere concern on the part of his 
teacher, his principal, and his superintendent, in most cases he begins 
to take the matter seriously himself and responds accordingly. 

In our household department we have a form for a report on the 
out-of-class record of the children’s habits and attitudes. This 
report is made two or three times a year by the assistant matron and 
her assistants who have charge of the pupils when they are not in 
class. It gives us a chance to study the habit formation of each child 
during his free time. We believe there is as much or more character 
development going on during his free time as during his class hours. 

Since we began using these report forms we have made several 
changes in them and we believe the present form can be improved. 
We shall appreciate suggestions on the subject by our friends. 

We believe in frequent conferences with the parents who often 
feel helpless but are eager for suggestions as to ways and means of 
procedure in accomplishing their children’s development. 

We consider chapel exercises and Bible-school imstruction of the 
right sort of incalculable value. The tendency is to have chapel 
activities too formal. We believe, more than we have yet been able 
to accomplish, in having the pupils take a large part in chapel exer- 
cises. Bible school instruction to be of any valu » must be personal 
and definite, backed up by a life of consistent Christian living. 

We believe emphatically in the value of extracurricular activities 
in the formation of worthy ideals and in the strengthening of the 
fibre of rea! manhood and womanhood. We might mention athletic 
associations, Boy Scout troops, Girl Reserve groups, Hi-Y clubs and 
literary societies, all of which we have oper ating in our school. To 
lend a hand in these movements several! of our teachers : keep inti- 
mately in touch, leading but taking direct charge only when neces- 
sary. Marked influences for good are all these organizations, if 
wisely used, 

The social development and the character development of our 
children are almost inseparably linked together in all the activities 
of our school program. 

A feature of our social development program is a party in class 
for every small child whose birthday comes during the school year, 
the ice cream and cake for the party being provided by the parents 
if they will. So popular are these occasions, so fraught with oppor- 
tunities for teaching courtesy, cordiality, thoughtfulness, and gen- 
erosity, as well as numerous other social graces and sterling qualities, 
many of the children whose birthdays come during the summer vaca- 
tion have asked that their birthdays be changed to a date during 
the school year. 
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Since the proper use of leisure is soon to become one of the major 
problems of modern life we recognize three avenues of approach to 
their solution—play, hobbies, and reading. 

A surprisingly large number of deaf children need to learn how 
to play. In addition to the instruction our pupils receive in play 
on the playground, in the playrooms, and in the gymnasium, every 
Friday afternoon in our primary and intermediate grades a ‘period 
is spent playing games in the classrooms, the teachers introducing new 
games as others are learned. We believe this is one of the most vital 
of our social life activities. 

Beginning in the fall and continuing until the basketball season 
opens, Friday evenings are devoted to parties by classes, a few 
parties every Friday evening, the teachers in charge. Just as soon 
as possible teachers pass on to the pupils a part or all the responsi- 
bility for the program of games and the serving of refreshments. 
In a surprisingly short period of years the pupils are able to plan 
and carry out the entire program. 

The boys in our graduating class are taught cooking. Occasionally 
they entertain groups of girls at dinner. The girls in the foods 
classes invite groups of boys to dinner. They invite the teachers and 
officers as well as the girls in the dressmaking classes to tea parties. 
Once a week the foods class invites a member of the staff to dinner. 
On each such occasion the pupils act as hosts or hostesses, the teacher 
in charge keeping in the background. 

During the year almost every teacher has one or more parties at 
her home for her class. These occasions provide rare opportunities 
for social and character development. 

Once a week every older boy may call on an older girl in the 
officers’ reception rooms for 15 or 20 minutes. This privilege we 
have found a most satisfactory substitute for clandestine notes and 
their attendant evils. 

In the spring 220 of our older girls and boys spend the long day- 
light savings evenings on the playground together roller skating, 
swinging, playing mushball, three-deep, hop-scotch, basketball, and 
so forth and so on. 

Reading occupies a large part in our educational program. At- 
tractive readers of which there are so many are put into the hands 
of the pupils in our early primary grades. Step by step the chil- 
dren are led to look upon good books as indispensable to their 
happiness. This fall we are going further than ever before in 
doing what some of you are already doing, placing in our pupils’ 
living rooms, even in our primary department, open shelves of books 
to which our children may have access during their free time. 

The last period of every Friday afternoon in the academic de- 
partment is devoted to a “hobby hour” for the older pupils. The 
results have been so encouraging we are contemplating the adoption 
of a similar program for a younger group. 

We try to bring our boys and girls together as often as possible 
in a natural manner. In our dining room our girls and boys sit 
at the same tables, a large boy and a large girl sitting at the ends 
of each table, acting as monitors. E xcept in our primary group, the 
sexes sit together, a boy and a girl, a boy and a girl around ‘the tables. 
We consider the effect of this plan as most wholesome on the conduct 
of both girls and boys. 
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Our philosophy, then, includes, among others, a few theses in which 
we believe strongly. 

1. Children learn best and develop socially and spiritually only 
when they are happy. 

2. They are going to be most happy only when we individually are 
interested in them individually. 

3. We believe that if our children are kept happy, there is little 
necessity for punishment or so-called discipline. 

In our school we have “a merit system” for two-thirds of our pupils, 
the older ones. For every 28 days that a child has a clean sheet he 
gets a half holiday on a school day. This half holiday he may spend 
as he wishes, going to the movies in one of the neighboring moving- 
picture theaters, going to the woods, roller skating, or in any other 
recreation of his choice. This part of owr program has been in effect 
for 10 or 12 years, and we like it better every year, even though some- 
times we have to teach a new supervisor not to use it as a demerit 
system. 

4. We believe one of our greatest responsibilities is teaching our 
—s how to use their leisure time. 

». We believe most positively that it is much more important for 
our pupils to have indelibly written on their hearts the cardinal 
virtues, to know and to practice the Golden Rule, to be good losers, 
to be good scouts, to learn to live with others, to take criticism grace- 
fully, to meet their engagements promptly, to be neat in person and in 
work, than to be able to name all the Presidents of the United States 
and all the Kings of England or to work square root. 

6. We believe also that if we can teach our children to think and 
speak kindly of people instead of peddling idle and harmful gossip 
we have done much to insure their happiness and success in life. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Exsrap. I am very sorry that we have no time left for discus- 
sion. 

Thank you all for listening so attentively, and to the members of 
the panel for their contributions, 

(The meeting adjourned at 10:40 o’clock.) 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 










The supervising principal. 
Leader, Dr. E, A. Gruver, president, American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

Participants : 

Mr. Frank M. Driggs, superintendent, Utah school. 

Mr. T. C. Forrester, superintendent, Rochester school, New York. 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent, Maryland school. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, superintendent, Ontario school. 

Miss Margaret Bodycomb, acting superintendent, Pennsylvania school. 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Clarke school, Northampton, Mass. 












BUSINESS MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 











11:30 A. M. TO 12:25 P. M. 








(Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, acting president of the convention) 





Dr. Harris Taytor. Speaking as the chairman of the program 
committee, I wish to thank everyone for the valuable contributions 
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they have made to this convention. The teachers throughout the 
country, the people at Columbia, and in Teachers College, have 
assisted. The various schools for the deaf in the city have cooper- 
ated and have done so much in this connection, and the industrial 
group and the members of the various committees in the vocational 
group have contributed most helpfully. The chairman, Mr. Ander- 
son, and those who carried out the demonstrations and all of the other 
features which I hope you found interesting and instructive, have our 
profound gratitude, and I have never felt happier than I have been 
in cooperating with all of these various elements that have gone so 
far toward making a program which a number of you have told me 
is good. It is due to them and to the numerous persons I have 
collected together. They are the ones that should take the credit for 
the real ideas of the convention. 

We are here this morning for the business meeting of the con- 
vention. There seems to be no program otherwise prov ided. 

I don’t know of any announcements except that I will be here and 
Dr. Gruver will be here this afternoon in regard to registration for 
the summer school and if anyone wishes to see me I will be here 
tomorrow morning. 

Dr. Bsorter. I am very glad to see so many in attendance at our 
business session of this morning. I hope it is not going to be merely 
a cut and dried session. We have some announcements of impor- 
tance to our organization and I believe we shall fill up every minute 
of the time allotted for this session, so please, those of you who 
are here, remain if you can until after the regular routine has been 
taken care of. There are many loose ends to take care of and maybe 
some of you have suggestions that you would like to make, and there 
may be an opportunity before we leave this session, to do just 
that. 

According to the constitution the next order of business is that 
of the election of officers, and on the list of officers the first name 
which appears is that of president. Whom do you want as your 
president for the next biennial period ? 

Mr. A. C. Mannrna. Mr. Chairman and members of the conven- 
tion, I should like very much the privilege of presenting for this re- 
sponsible position a man whom we have seen in action at this meeting. 
Some of us have seen him in action for a long time, know the work 
he has done and is capable of doing. I consider it a great honor 
to have been given the privilege of presenting the name of Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent of the Maryland School for the 
Deaf. [ Applause. ] 

Dr. Percivan Hatt. May I have the privilege of seconding that 
nomination and seconding all the words that were said by Mr. 
Manning. 

Mr. Franx Drices. Mr. President, I move you that nominations 
for president be closed and that Dr. Bjorlee be elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Dr. Harris Taytor. I second that motion. 

Mr. Frank Dnices. Dr. Bjorlee will not want to put the et 
therefore all in favor of the motion will say “aye”; contrary “no.” 
Dr. Bjorlee, you are unanimously elected as president. 

Dr. Bsortrr. Thank you. You don’t know how much T appre- 
ciate the confidence you have bestowed in me by electing me to this 
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very high position. I have been actively engaged as secretary in the 
various features of our organization and have served on many of 
its committees, so I can appreciate the tremendous responsibilities 
that go with the acceptance of this position, and I can assure you 
that to the very best of my ability and with the hearty cooperation 
and assistance of each and every one of you, we shall try to carry on. 
‘Thank you very much. [ Applause. ] 

The next in order is the election of vice president. Whom do you 
want as vice president ? 

Mr. Arvin Pops. I think we ought to have the glorious West, 
with all its sunshine and sun-kissed oranges, and everything of that 
kind, well represented, and I nominate Mr. Elwood Stevenson, one 
of our ablest superintendents, for vice president. 

Dr. Bsorter. You have heard the nomination for vice president. 

Mr. Franx Drices. Mr. President, is there anyone here to speak 
for California? I have a grandson out there, so Ill be very happy 
to second the nomination of Mr. Elwood Stevenson for vice president. 

Dr. Bsorter. Are there any other nominations for the position of 
vice president ? 

Dr. Harrts Taytor. Mr. President, I move that Mr. Stevenson be 
elected vice president by acclamation. 

Dr. Haru. I second that motion. 

President Bsorter. All in favor of the election of Mr. Stevenson 
of California for vice president will manifest by saying “aye”; con- 
trary by the same sign. It is a vote. Mr. Stevenson is elected vice 
president, [Applause.] 

Then we come to the office of secretary for the coming biennial 


period. Whom do you wish for your secretary ? 

Dr. Harris Taytor. Mr. President, I have been thinking this over 
a good deal. We have got a president from the East and a vice presi- 
dent from the West. and I think the secretary ought to come from the 
Middle West, and I nominate Mr. Burton Driggs, of North Dakota, 


BS) 
for secretary. 

President Bsorter. You have all heard the motion; does it have 
a second ? 

Dr. Hary. I second the motion and I move that the nominations 
be now closed and that Dr. Taylor be empowered to cast the unani- 
mous vote of our organization for Mr. Burton Driggs as secretary. 

President Bsortrr. You have all heard the motion that Dr. Tay- 
lor be instructed to cast the ballot for Mr. Driggs as secretary of 
the convention. All in favor of that motion manifest by saying 
“aye”; contrary by the same sign. It is a vote. 

Dr. Taytor. Here is the ballot. 

President Bsorter. Dr. Taylor casts the unanimous ballot for 
Mr. Driggs as secretary. [Applause.] May I announce that in the 
absence of Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Fusfeld as assistant secretary, will 
serve as secretary of this meeting. 

Then we come to the all-important position of treasurer. Whom 
do you want to fill that position ? 

Mr. Jutrus Myers. I nominate Mr, Underhill. 

Mr. Steep. I second the nomination and I move that the secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot in favor of his election. 

Dr. Haw. I second that motion. 
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President Bsorter. You have heard the motion; all in favor say 
“aye”; contrary by like sign. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Fusrerp. Mr. President, I hereby cast the unanimous vote of 
the convention for Mr. Underhill as treasurer. 

President Bsorter. Mr. Underhill, you are elected as treasurer. 
[ Applause. ] 

President Bsorter. Then we come to the board of directors, to 
which there are three to be elected. What is your pleasure? 

Mrs. Poors. Since nominating men seems to be the popular thing 
to do this morning, and the supply is about to become exhausted, I 
know of one other that might qualify for that position, after which 
I think the women should have a chance. I am pleased to present 
the name of Victor O. Skyberg, superintendent of the Fanwood 
School, as a member of the board of directors. [Applause. | 

President Bsorter. Do you wish to elect these members singly and 
are there other nominations? 

Dr. Hatt. I second the nomination of Victor Skyberg to the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Frank Drices. I was going to suggest that the rules be sus- 
pended and I move that we ask the secretary to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this group for Mr. Skyberg as one of the directors. 

Dr. Taytor. I second that motion. 

President Bsorter. You have all heard the motion and the second. 
All in favor of the motion will signify by saying “aye”; contrary 
by the same sign. It is a vote. 

Mr. Fusretp. Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the convention for Mr. Victor O. Skyberg 
as director of the convention. [Applause.] 

President Bsorter. It gives me pleasure to notify Mr. Skyberg 
that he is elected. Whom will you have for your second member ? 

Mr. Morrtson. I take pleasure in moving that Miss Catherine Ford 
of the Belleville School, be one of the directors. 

President Bsorter. The name of Miss Catherine Ford has been 
presented. What do you wish to do with this nomination ? 

Dr. Taytor. I second it. 

Mr. Franx Drices. I would like to move again—if there isn’t 
anybody else who wants to speak for California—I move you that 
the rules be suspended and that we ask our secretary to cast the 
unanimous vote of this group for Miss Ford, of Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada, North America, as our second director. 

Dr. Hatz. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. All in favor will manifest by saying “aye”; 
contrary, the same. It is a vote. 

Mr. Fusrenp. Mr. President, in accordance with the motion it 
gives me great pleasure to cast the unanimous ballot of the conven- 
tion for Miss Catherine F ord, of North America, as a director of the 
convention. [Applause. ] 

President Bsortez. And whom will you have for the third member 
of nan board ¢ 

Dr. Serres. Mr. President, before making this nomination I would 
like to take about an hour to make a speech on Florida oranges. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Dr. Haru. I move the gentleman be allowed 1 minute. 
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Dr. Serries. Following the suggestion made by Mrs. Poore, of 
Tennessee, that the supply of men for offices seems about exhausted, 
I would like to nominate as the third member on the board of direc- 
tors Miss Louisa Walker, of the South Carolina School. 

Mr. O’Connor. I second that nomination. 

President Bsorter. Any further nominees? 

Mr. Franx Drices. Speaking for Florida, Mr. President, I move 
that the rules be suspended and that all of us ask our secretary to 
cast our individual votes to make it unanimous for Miss Louisa 
Walker, of South Carolina. 

Dr. Hatt. I second the motion, but before it is put I would like 
to ask Frank Driggs if he has a grandson in Florida. [Laughter.] 

President Bsorter. All in favor of the motion will signify by say- 
ing “aye”; contrary, the same sign. It is a vote. 

Mr. Fusrerp. Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to cast the 
unanimous and individual ballot of the convention for director of 
the convention, Miss Louisa Walker, of the South Carolina School. 
[ Applause. | 

President Bsorier. I just wish to say right here in connection with 
the statement made by Mr. Settles, that I don’t think it is quite fair. 
He took advantage of the absence of Mr. Stevenson from this con- 
vention. Mr. Stevenson had to leave last evening. There has been a 
great controversy for a good many years as to which is the better, 
the Florida orange or the California orange, and I would lke for 
someone to make a motion that at the next gathering of this body 
samples be presented so that we can definitely determine the mo- 
mentous question. 

Mr. Franx Drices. Mr. President, I would move that not only 
samples from Florida and from California be submitted, but that 
we ask our good friend from Texas to bring the finest grapefruit of 
the world to the convention. 

Mr. Mannine. Why put it off to the next convention; why not 
have them send each school a crate as soon as they get home? 

Mr. Serries. We will be very glad to do that. The express rates 
from Florida to Pittsburgh are not very much, and we will be glad 
to do it. 

President Bsorter. The Chair accepts the amendment, and it is so 
ordered, 

That concludes the election of officers, and I have a few matters of 
importance to place before you. Before we do that, I will ask Miss 
Teegarden, secretary of the nominating committee, if she will kindly 
present the list of sectional leaders for the convention ? 

Miss Trrcarven. Mr. President, I wish to submit the following 
report. For supervision, Miss Mildred A. Groht, of the Lexington 
School; for speech, Miss Bessie N. Leonard, of the Clarke School; 
auricular training and rhythm, Miss Amy Hales Leach, of the 
Pennsylvania School; curriculum content, Dr. Harris Taylor; vo- 
cational training and art, Mr. Tom L. Anderson, of the Iowa School; 
social and character training, Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, of the Minne- 
sota School; health and physical education, Mr. Allen B. Crammatte, 
of the Louisiana School. 

President Bsortez. You have heard the report of the nominating 
committee; do you wish to make any additions, alterations, or sug- 
gestions? 
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Dr. Haru. I move the report of the committee be adopted as read. 

Mr. Porr. I second that motion. 

President Bsorter. All in favor of the report being adopted will 
manifest by saying “aye”; contrary by the same sign. It is a vote. 

Now, I would ask your kind indulgence to the first of several rec- 
ommendations or suggestions. 

There is one which I wish brought before this gathering, and 
that is in connection with a book which Dr. Harry Best is soon 
ready to publish. Most of you are familiar to some extent with 
the work of Dr. Best. About 20 years ago he put out a book entitled 
“The Deaf,” that represented statistical research consuming a period 
of 10 years of the most intensive study. Dr. Best was out-of-pocket, 
as anyone can well imagine, after having put out a work of that type. 
Now, he has been working faithfully and diligently on a revision of 
that book, not only bringing it up to date but broadening its scope. 
The question has been raised as to the nature of this book, and Dr. 
Best tells me it is exactly along the same lines as the first, but it also 
brings us right up to date and is wider in its scope. Dr. Best does 
not have the financial means with which to put this book on the mar- 
ket, and he has asked me if I would present the matter here for ‘your 
consideration. 

The conference of executives took the matter under advisement and 
agreed to refer it to the board of directors. I feel that this is a book 
of great value to our profession, and certainly we can’t expect an 
individual to finance a thing of that kind entirely on his own accord. 
Please bear in mind that he is not asking for one penny to do the 
work; he is merely asking that we help pay some of the costs of getting 
the book before the readers, and if we do anything at all toward help- 
ing publish the book it would be by way of guaranteeing the sale of a 
certain number of books and place them where they will be of benefit 
to students who are interested in the problem of the deaf. Practically 
every training center for teachers of the deaf uses the original as a 
reference work. 

I would be glad to entertain any discussion on the subject or I 
would be very happy to have the matter referred, if that be your 
wish, to your executive committee for such action as they may see fit. 
In such case a definite sum ought to be specified. It should be pos- 
sible for both this organization and the conference of executives to 
help a little, and two organizations the size of ours certainly can do 
a great deal toward helping this worthy cause even if we take but 
very little out of our funds. 

Dr. Hatz. Mr. Chairman, I think this matter ought to be studied 
and decided finally by the executive committee of this organization. 
Therefore I would suggest that the matter be referred to the execu- 
tive committee with power to act, provided that not more than $300 
be subscribed by them for this purpose. I think it is a very fine 
book, and I think it ought to be put into all the principal libraries 
of the country. 

Mr. Frank Drices. I would be glad to second the motion only 
there is a question in my mind as to whether there is an executive 
committee of the convention. 

Dr. Hatz. Yes; the four officers and the three directors constitute 
such committee. 
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Mr. Franx Drices. Is that an executive committee or a board of 
directors ? 

Dr. Hatz. The group comprising the four officers and the three 
directors, when they meet together, comprises the executive committee. 

Mr. Franx Drices. All right; I second the motion. 

Chairman Bugorter. It has been moved and seconded that this 
matter be left in the hands of the executive committee of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors for the Deaf, to give due consideration 
and act in accordance with their best judgment, and that their 
expenditure be limited to $300. 

Dr. Serries. Has Dr. Best given you any estimate as to what it 
would cost to pu blish a certain number of copies ? 

President Bsortee. Dr. Best hasn’t given me any information on 
the subject but it is certain that the publication of a book of this 
type would at least aggregate $3,000. The returns will be small be- 
cause he will have to sell them at a popular price of probably $2 per 
copy. Such books become expensive because the circulation of ne- 
cessity is small, and even if the two organizations guaranteed $500 

2ach that would still leave Dr. Best in a “position where he will have 
to sell 500 books at $2 each and still raise the other $1,000, and I 
know him well enough to know that he will do that if he has to 
take it out of his own pocket. This is not a great deal from us. 

If there are no further remarks I will ask Dr. Hall to again state 
the motion. 

Dr. Haw. That the board of directors be empowered to look into 
the matter and to spend, if in its judgment it is wise, not more than 
$300 in this manner. 

President Bsorter. You have heard the motion, which has been 
seconded by Mr. Driggs. All in favor please say “aye”; contrary 
by like sign. It is a vote. 

T have been asked to call the attention of this body to the need 

of some institution taking over the matter of training colored teach- 
ers for the colored schools for the deaf. There is a tremendous need 
for this and seemingly no one has been particularly interested in 
promoting this feature. I understand from the colleges that are 
teaching young men and young women of the African race, that there 
is an abundance of good mater ial, and all that is necessary is for some- 
one to open their doors and train such teachers. I know that when 
I was in charge of the teachers’ agency—and I know Frank Driggs 
will bear me out in this—we had appeals every year for colored teach- 
ers and we never had one application from any colored teacher. 

Dr. Hatt. If I may make a suggestion, I think the executive com- 
mittee should communicate with Mr. Stahl Butler. There is a new 
set-up in the Newport News School with an energetic man to take 
charge the first of September. He is close by Hampton Institute 
and within a reasonable radius of a number of institutions for higher 
training for colored people. There is one opportunity that I might 
suggest. He has a board of directors interested in building up that 
institution as an educational center, and it might be that they would 
consider this problem. 

President Bsorree. If there are no further remarks on the subject 
T shall see to it that Dr. Hall’s suggestion is carried out. The next 
— of business is the report of the resolutions committee. Mr. 

rown. 
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Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, your resolutions committee desires to 
submit the following report: 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Being mindful of the unlimited time and endless labor required to perfect 
such an excellent convention program as we have just completed, be it 

Resolved, That we express our thanks and appreciation to Dr. Harris Taylor, 
who has served in the double capacity of chairman of the program committee 
and host of the convention for the splendid, well-rounded, and enjoyable pro- 
gram prepared for us. We can ill-afford to lose the influence, inspiration, and 
services of such educational leaders as Dr. Taylor, and we sincerely hope that 
he will continue his afliliation with and service to our profession. 

That we extend thanks to Teachers College of Columbia University, who 
have generously provided the facilities of this great university for our use. 
We especially appreciate the valuable contributions made by Dr. William F, 
Russell, Dr. Merle E. Frampton, and Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell to our program. 

That we express our thanks to Mr. C. D. O’Connor and Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, 
who have rendered such tireless service as the committee for local arrange- 
ments. We also thank all the employees of the New York schools for the 
splendid assistance on this committee. 

That we heartily thank Mr. and Mrs. Victor O. Skyberg for their gracious 
hospitality and entertainment of the members of this convention, 

That we appreciate the splendid schedule of educational excursions and voca- 
tional demonstrations arranged by Mr. C. D. O’Connor. 

That we again thank Dr. Rudolph Pintner for his continued interest in our 
educational problems. 

That we express our hearty thanks to all those who prepared and presented 
papers and demonstrations which are always such a valuable part of our con- 
vention programs, and that we also thank the pupils who took part. 

That we regret the enforced absence of Dr. E. McK. Goodwin and Dr. J. W. 
Blattner from our convention. 

That we thank Dr. Elizabeth Peet and all those who assisted her in inter- 
preting during the convention. 

That we note with satisfaction and commend the increased interest in the 
use of hearing aids in schools for the deaf. 

That we also note and commend the advancement made in vocational educa- 
tion and recommend closer coordination between academic and vocational de- 
partments. We urge complete cooperation between the directors and teachers 
of these two departments. 

Respectfully submitted by your committee on resolutions. 

A. L. Brown, Chairman. 
ALBERT STARR. 

SisteR TERESA VINCENT. 
CATHERINE Forp. 
Mapison J. LE®. 


[ Applause. ] 

President Bsorter. You have heard the report of the resolutions 
committee; what is your wish? 

Dr. Hau. I move its adoption. 

Mr. Porr. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. It has been moved and seconded that the report 
be adopted. All in favor will manifest by saying “aye”; contrary 
by the same sign. It is a vote. 

Next in order is the treasurer’s report, Mr. Underhill. 

Mr. Unpernitu. Permit me to submit the following report: 


SUMMARY Report OF TREASURER FOR BIENNIUM ENDING JUNE 25, 1937 


Mr. President and fellow members of the convention of American instructors 
of the deaf in session, New York, June 20-25, 1937, I respectfully submit the 
following report of the treasurer for the period beginning June 12, 1935, and 
ending June 25, 1937: 
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TUOONIIER SOS is el gs oy $2, 294. 15 
PR CUIUNOLOR: SOOO oi ices sale tee 1, 261. 78 
Ipelanee Junie 21; 19065 sancti iis eee eee 1, 032. 37 
Membership: 
I ats ss cic i scam tse ceases cance amnion 970 
TERT Os gatas aoe telcos mc cose ce aco aiig pie aie iaiper caer adem mre ee 11,076 


11,053 memberships on 1936-37 list expire Dec. 31, 1937; 18 memberships on 1936-37 
list expire Dec. 31, 1938; 5 memberships on 1936-37 list expire Dec. 31, 1939. 


Total number of members since I took office on February 2, 1933: 


a ca a mn ce 348 
SN a mre re 718 
TENG ip ee ein ee ee 970 
NR aan om ee een aa en ee eae eee eee 1, 076 


That shows a gratifying growth of membership which testifies to the in- 
creasing interest the teachers are taking in the organization. 

I wish to express my gratitude to President Taylor and Acting President 
Bjorlee for their valuable help in securing memberships. 


Total number of registrations (234 of them paid memberships besides 


pommeration. 100s). 2.0.23 as ie sa Si ae area 618 
Receipts: 

OMIRETULION TOO 6.5 c5 Soe meio naw eeeust ene ees Sees $618. 00 

DROTANOSOUNY COON. 2 ee a eee oe eee 234. 00 

Total receipts at New York June 20-25___-----_-____-_-_____- 852. 00 

pee ee Renin iG BO as se a ee rere 1, 032. 37 

Receipts from registration and membership fees___----------------- 852. 00 

Mr Tite: DUNG Se DORs osc nee eee eS 1, 884. 37 
Sale of banquet tickets: 

ru: CR Sree CMO MRONOE: AG SE a nt ae ae 388. 50 

Paid for 252 plates at $1.50_-__-_- ise ae ed oe Se Se eae 378. 00 

US oe a i a ah eid ea 20. 50 

O ORGS FORINOCE a5 tse ieee i ae eeeweaenemam 7. 50 

‘To creait on sale of banauet tickets.......-+ 2222-34-55 .26 sen 3. 00 


I wish to thank every one of you for your splendid cooperation which has 
made my work most pleasant. 

O. W. UNDERHILL, Treasurer. 

June 25, 1937. 

| Applause. | 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the report was adopted. The 
treasurer, Mr. U nderhill, also submitted an itemized report as audited 
for the convention files. 

President Bsorter. We shall now hear the report of the auditing 
committee, Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Sreep. The auditing committee finds the books in splendid 
condition and that Mr. Underhill has done a very careful, pains- 
taking piece of work, and he is to be congratulated. We find in go- 
ing over the books that there is a great deal of detail to be covered 
and our suggestion is that, in or der that Mr. Underhill may be pro- 
tected and the matter be handled in a more businesslike w ay, that a 
public accountant be secured the next time the books are audited. 
I think it would be more satisfactory to all concerned. That is the 
recommendation of the committee. We find the statement correct and 
very painstakingly and carefully done. [Applause. ] 

58351—38——21 
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President Bsoruer. I believe I shall take the liberty of separating 
that report into two parts. First, what is your pleasure with refer- 
ence to the report of the finances made by the auditing committee? 

Dr. Hatt. I move the report be accepted. 

Mr. Ports. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. All in favor manifest by saying “aye”; con- 
trary, same sign. It is a vote. Now we come to the second part of 
that recommendation and will you kindly state that in just a word, 
Mr. Steed ? 

Mr. Sreep. The second part of the recommendation was this, that 
in auditing the books another year it would be well to have a certi- 
fied public accountant go over the books and make his statement in 
regard to the condition of the books. I am sure it would be gratify- 
ing to Mr. Underhill to have that done and it would save a great 
deal of detail for the committee, which is sometimes very puzzling. 

Mr. Pore. I move that as a motion. 

President Bsorter. You have all heard the motion; does it have a 
second ? 

Dr. Hatt. I second the motion. 

President Bsortre. Personally, I am heartily in accord with that 
motion and I am sure Mr. Underhill will be very happy to know 
that it is going into effect. All in favor of the motion wil! signify 
by saying “aye”; contrary, by like sign. It is a vote. 

The necrology committee of necessity will not be able to report at 
this convention because they will have to continue their deliberations 
for some time to get a report on all of those who have passed on. 
The chairman is Mr. James N. Orman of the Illinois School who, 
while he is not here, did very effective work on the same committee 
2 vears ago. 

Mr. Fusreip. Before we leave the matter of the treasury I would 
like to bring up a little question. Owing to the great increase in the 
membership of the convention and the amount of correspondence en- 
tailed, the burden of taking care of the work of the treasurer’s cffice 
has become really very great, Mr. President, and it seems to me that 
the convention should authorize some sort of assistance for the treas- 
urer. And if it is in order I should like to move that the executive 
committee be empowered to appoint some sort of assistance to the 
treasurer, with proper remuneration. 

Dr. Hatxu. I second that motion: that is that the committee be 
allowed to appoint an assistant with remuneration. I think Mr. 
Underhill ought to have some help. 

President Bsortre. I feel that it is entirely fair and proper that 
the treasurer, with the amount of work he now has to handle, ought 
to have an assistant, and perhaps Mr. Underhill would like to say a 
word on that subject himself. 

Mr. Unveruim. I think it will require very little help, 2 or 3 
hours every week, taking care of the accounts, and a very busy man 
has a good many duties to do in a school and it gives him plenty to 
attend to. Maybe if the committee would agree to giving a little 
money for just a little extra help, about $40 would be all that is 
needed a year to take care of all the help that I would require. 

President Bsortrz. That is included in the motion. All in favor 
of the motion will say “aye”; contrary the same. It is a vote. 
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I have been asked to read a communication to you, and F will read 
it in the form as presented. “Mr. Altor L. Sedlow, secretary and 
treasurer of the National Association of the Deaf, calls our attention 
to the fact that their organization, which is a national organization, 
has a deficit of $54, and they appeal to our organization for some 
type of assistance toward wiping this indebtedness out.” I have pre- 
sented the matter; you can do with it what you choose. 

Dr. Harz. Mr. President, isn’t that really a matter of individual 
decision? We have N. A. D., which is a very fine organization, but 
I don’t know whether we should ask them to help us or they should 
ask us to help them, as an organization. It seems to me that that is 
a matter of individual decision. If any of the ladies or gentlemen 
wish to join and increase the income of the organization in that 
way, I think that is up to them as an individual matter, and move 
the matter be laid on the table. 

Dr. Tayvor. I second that motion. 

President Bsortrz. All in favor will say “aye”; contrary, by like 
sign. It is a vote. 

‘Now we come to the question of invitations to the next g: athering 
to be held 2 years hence. I recognize the great State of California. 

Mr. Hesrer. Mr. Chairman, ladies and- gentlemer, on behalf of 
Mr. Stevenson and the California State Board of Education, and the 
faculty of the California School for the Deaf, it gives me pleasure to 
invite the 1939 meeting of the convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, to be held in Berkeley, Calif., at the California School 
for the Deaf. It has been some 50 years, 51, I believe, since the last 
convention was held there. As you probably have heard, we are hav- 
ing the Golden Gate Exposition in 1939. We also have many other 
attractions. You have heard of the oranges and the sunshine. Also, 
within two or three blocks of the school we have the great Univ ersity 
of California, and I am sure many of you would be ‘interested in at- 
tending. ‘There are many other reasons why the convention should 
be held there, but I won’t go into that. I hope you will decide to 
hold your convention in California in 1959. I thank you. 

President Bsorter. Dr. Taylor has a remark he would like to make. 

Dr. Taytor. I would state that I have received invitations to hold 
the next meeting of the convention at practically every hotel in the 
United States, and most of those in Canada, and two in Mexico, 
Now, if it is my duty to file these to be read, I ask that it be done 
with the executive committee, because there is a large volume of 
them and they are at my other residence. But if I had permission 
from this organization I would be very glad to not be required to 
report all these 1 various places, and let it go with California. I hope 
you will not require me to give all of those hotels, none near a place 
where there is a school for the deaf. 

Mr. Hester. I move that Dr. Taylor be relieved of the chore of 
presenting all these invitations, and that the convention accept the 
Invitation of the California School for the Deaf to hold its conven- 
tion there in 1939. 

Mr. Morrison. When Mr. Skyberg was secretary of the conven- 
tion I believe the hotel kee — from Toronto contacted him on sev- 
eral occasions and because the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
is holding its convention in Toronto in 1939 they have been exerting 
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much pressure to.have the convention meet there in 1939, and I have 
invitations from several organizations in Toronto. Our own depart- 
ment of education is willing to cooperate if the convention should 
decide to meet there, in making arrangements and being in a sense 
host to the convention, but would not take any responsibility for tak- 
ing children from Belleville to Toronto or taking care of other ex- 
penses. But I think I should present the invitation. I would be 
quite pleased to second the motion moved by our friend from Cali- 
fornia that you go to California. 

Dr. Hatz. Mr. President, I remember with great pleasure the 
meeting that we did have at Belleville some years ago, and I certainly 
would like to go back to that delightful place again, but as Mr. Mor- 
rison knows quite well, and some ‘of you may not know quite so well, 
it is about 125 miles from Toronto to Belleville—so I am going to add 
my second. Understand that we want to come to your school and 
stay there some time, but I think at this time we should accept the 
invitation of Mr. Hester and I enjoy seconding the invitation which 
Mr. Morrison already has seconded. 

President Bsorter. Is Mr. Settles, of Florida, in the room? I 
shouldn’t like to have that motion passed without his second. 

Mr. Serries. This will be the third second. 

Mrs. Lacy. I would like to second the invitation for the meeting 
of the convention in California, but I wonder if we could have an 
arrangement made whereby the summer school could be held in Heno- 
lulu. We would be very happy to have you all come. We have a fine 
university and a delightful climate and you would be more than wel- 
come there. 

Dr. Hauxi. Would the school at Honolulu provide transportation 
back and forth to Los Angeles? [Laughter.] 

President Bsorter. We appreciate the invitation. It would be a 
wonderful excursion if the teachers could go. 

Mr. Pops. I call attention to the fact that the summer school is con- 
ducted by the association. 

Dr. Hatz. Question. 

President Bsortrr. All in favor of holding the convention in Cali- 
fornia 2 years from now signify by saying “aye;” contrary, by like 
sign. Carried. 

About 3 more minutes of your kind indulgence will be required and 
then we will adjourn. We have received from the Minnesota School 
a request that a pamphlet in some form be printed for the benefit 
of the vocational teachers in our profession. For a period of 4 years 
we have had a bulletin, very efficiently printed at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, and it is felt by the editor and by others that 
while that bulletin has been giving very efficient service, the source 
from which the supply of material has been drawn is naturally be- 
coming limited. Perhaps you would be willing to restrict this pub- 
lication to two issues per month, and then authorize the Minnesota 
School to publish one vocational issue each month. That would be a 
total of 24 issues per year because there is no use sending out the 
bulletins in June and no use of sending them out until the last week 
of September. Let the vocational pamphlet be the same size and 
form as the convention pamphlet, to be sent out to all the teachers 
who are members of the convention. What do you wish to do in the 
way of a bulletin for our vocational teachers? 
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Dr. Haut. Wouldn’t it be very hard to settle that matter right 
here? It seems to me that should be referred to the executive com- 
mittee with power to act, and I so move. 

Mr. Hester. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. It has been moved and seconded that the ques- 
tion of revising the form of the bulletin to include vocational work 
be left in the hands of the executive committee. All in favor will 
say “aye”; contrary, the same sign. It is a vote. 

Mr. Hester will you kindly read Mr. Stevenson’s report on the 
work of the teachers’ agency for the biennial period ? 

Mr. Hester. Permit me to submit the following report: 

During this period about 15 or 16 persons filed applications and requests for 
positions. At the same time about a dozen city superintendents and school 
superintendents sought teachers through this office. These factors indicate 
that there are very few teachers out of employment and that very few super- 
intendents of schools for the deaf make use of the secretary’s available list. 
The secretary has received correspondence with reference to positions of 
Supervisor and of matron and has endeavored to take care of them. 

At this particular writing I do not feel that there are more than one or two 
teachers on the list who are now seeking positions. Naturally, the members of 
current training classes throughout the country do not register with the seere- 
tary as they seek their positions direct with the schools for the deaf, which 
is as it should be. 

Dr. Bsorter. To save time I will order the report filed and call to 
your attention one phase of the teachers’ agency program. ‘Two 
years ago the matter was taken up at Jacksonville and tabled. Per- 
sonally I feel it would be wise to place the teachers’ agency in the 
hands of one who can continue from year to year. Frank Driggs, of 
Utah, had the agency for a number of years, and then it was my 
privilege to carry it on for about 13 years. The teachers and the 
superintendents knew who had that particular work to take care 
of, and some years we placed a great many teachers. Mr. Stevenson 
says he has letters from only 16 teachers. I have forwarded that 
many to Mr. Stevenson. There must be a confusion in the minds of 
our members. If the convention wishes to turn the matter over to 
the conference of executives, they might pass it on to the certifica- 
tion committee. As chairman of that committee I would then dele- 
gate one of the members to take complete charge with the hope of 
having someone continue in that capacity over a period of years. 

Mr. Porr. I move that the convention tender the teachers’ agency 
to the certification committee of the conference of executives. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Bsorten. All in favor of that motion will say “aye”; 
contrary by the same sign. It is a vote. 

Mr. Hester. I have one other communication to place before this 
meeting. [Reads statement by Mr. Stevenson :] 

In October 1936, Dr. N. Y. Buckli, of the School for the Deaf in Groningen, 
Holland, wrote me stating that his institution would celebrate its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary in 1940, and suggested the holding of an international 
congress at Groningen at that time. The convention should study this matter 
and take action so that the secretary can be advised as to how to answer Dr. 
Buckli’s invitation. 

President Bsorter. Time will not permit of discussion. What do 
you wish to do with the invitation? Might that not be handled 
effectively through the Annals? 

Mr. Fusreip. Through the executive committee. 
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President Bsorteg. All right; and then the publicity on what has 
been done can appear in the “Annals, 

You have been very kind to remain through this somewhat lengthy 
business session, and certainly I do not w ant to impose further by 
making an appeal for memberships, especially so long as most of 
you are already members. But won’t you kindly call ‘the attention 
of teachers to the fact that it only costs $1 a year to be a member, 
and all members will receive a bound copy of the proceedings of 
this convention. 

(Announcements by Dr. Taylor.) 

President Bsortez. I would certainly be derelict in my duty if I 
didn’t say just one word of appreciation of Mr. Underhill and his 
son, and to the other gentlemen who very efficiently aided him, and 
also to the ladies who have helped in so many ways. Everyone has 
shown such splendid cooperation to make this meeting the success 
that it has been. To thank the representatives of Teachers College 
would be a repetition of what Dr. Taylor has already said, and I am 
sure they all know how deeply appreciative we are. I have pur- 
posely left one name for the last. Let us rise and give a hand to 
Dr. Harris Taylor. [Applause. ] 

(The meeting adjourned at 12:55 o’clock.) 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 2:15-3:10 


Presiding: Miss May C. Templeman, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lecture: The Nursery School, Dr. Grace Langdon, specialist, Parent Educa- 
tion and Nursery Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Miss TemrpLeMAN. We have the honor and the pleasure this after- 
noon to hear from Dr. Grace Langdon, specialist in Parent Educa- 
tion and Nursery Schools, Washington, D. C. Dr. Langdon is going 
to speak on The Nursery "School, and after she has finished she will 
be glad to answer any questions that you may care to ask. As our 
time is very limited and what she has to say is very important, I 
hasten to introduce Dr. Langdon. [Applause. | 

Dr. Grace Lanepon. I think I should like to amend one statement, 
if I may. I will be willing to talk about any questions that you 
want to ask, but I won’t guarantee that I will answer them all be- 
cause there are still a good many unanswered questions in the field 
of nursery education, and I can probably ask more than I could 
answer. 

I happen to know that this room is extremely difficult to hear in. 
One of the first classes that I ever took at Teachers College I took in 
this room, and I always seemed to be fated to either teach or speak 
here, and I know from experience that it is very hard to hear. If 
you don’t hear me well in the back of the room, let me know. I have 
plenty of voice and I can raise it. 

In talking today about nursery schools I think I am going to take 
only a little while to give just a general setting for a discussion, 
because there is so much to say about nursery schools, and I would 
so much rather talk about the points that you are particularly inter- 
ested in, and if I try to cover them all our time will be gone and I 
won’t know what you particularly wanted to talk about. 

First, I would like to outline for you what probably some of you 
ure already familiar with, and that is the general development of 
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nursery education in the United States. When we come to read the 
history of nursery education some 50 years hence it is going to make 
a very thrilling chapter in the history of education, for it has been 
a movement that has developed with almost unbelievable rapidity. 

The first nursery schools were organized around 1919. Between 
1919 and 1932 about 300 nursery schools had grown up. Now if you 
know, as you probably do, the history of nursery schools in other 
countries, you know that they started not as a part of general educa- 
tion but as a feature of public health. They were usually almost 
entirely welfare institutions. Now on the contrary, nursery schools 
in the United States started with the other emphasis. 

They were educational institutions from the beginning. That is, 
the first nursery schools were connected with colleges, universities, re- 
search centers, and more lately with private sc hools. Between 1919 
and 1932 there were about 300 in the United States. In the fall of 
1933 nursery schools were authorized as a part of the Federal work- 
relief program. A great many of us in the field of nursery education 
were very fearful when we heard that the authorization had been 
given for the expenditure of relief funds for nursery schools. Nurs- 
ery schools have been jealously and very carefully guarded with 
respect to their standards. In fact, we had gotten to the place where 
standards meant so much that it probably was a good thing for us 
that we were forced to revise our standards in terms of a wider 
service. 

In the fall of 1933, in October, to be exact, Mr. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator at the time, authorized the expendi- 
ture of public funds for the establishment of nursery schools. The 


result has been a development which, in our wildest moments of 
imagination, none of us had ever dreamed would be possible. With 


¢ 


300 nursery schools in September of 1933, we now, in June of 1937, 
have some 1,900 under the emergency program, which, by this time, 
has ceased to be an emergency and is known as the W. P. A. program. 

There is not time to tell you in detail of the developments in the 
last 4 years that have led to the organization of these 1,900 schools. 
It is extremely significant, I think, that those schools have served 
exactly the opposite end of the social scale from those that were 
originally organized. The original 300 schools were tuition schools 
largely, as I said, connected ‘with institutions of higher learning. 
Most of the children were from professional families, from families 
who recognized the need of care for the young children of a different 
nature than many homes could give. They were largely tuition 
children. 

With the authorization of the expenditure of relief funds for nurs- 
ery schools; then nursery schools were taken to the children at 
exactly the opposite end of the social scale. Our W. P. A. nursery 
schools have existed solely for the children from families on relief, 
cr work relief or similar low-income groups. We have now nursery 
schools in every State of the Union. We have at one time or another 
had nursery schools in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and one in 
Hawaii, which is there now. 

At the beginning of the program there was a good deal of fear, a 
good deal of caution, some apprehension, lest the standards which 
had been set up in the nursery schools during the experimental 
period, should be broken down by taking them on as a relief measure. 
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Every possible effort has been made to prevent that breaking down 
of standards. The 10 years of experimentation which had preceded 
the organization of the nursery schools as a relief program, had 
built so carefully that I think I am safe in saying that the standards 
have not been lowered but rather that our conception of service to 
the children in the nursery schools has been broadened. 

It is, then, of this W. P. A. program that I want particularly to 
speak today, and of nursery schools in general. Very frequently 
people ask what the difference is between a nursery school, a kinder- 
garten, and a day nursery. I think too often we take it for granted 
that everybody has been in nursing schools, in kindergartens, and in 
day nurseries and has thought out for himself the differences. Nurs- 
ery schools and kindergartens—the names are administrative terms 
purely. Nursery school usually designates the children between 2 
and 4 years of age, and the kindergartens the children from 4 on to 
the regular school entrance age. Nursery schools and day nurseries 
are distinguished each from ‘the other by a difference in emphasis. 
The emphasis i in the nursery school is first and foremost educational. 
The emphasis in the day nursery more usually is physical, with edu- 

-ational emphasis rapidly growing in importance. Now there may 
be nursery schools within day nurseries. There may be day nurseries 
with an educational emphasis, but primarily the emphasis of a day 
nursery is a welfare emphasis and the emphasis of a nursery school is 
educational. 

I would like to know, if I may, by your hands, how many here 
have visited nursery schools and are familiar with the procedure ? 

(The majority of those present raised their hands.) 

Dr. Lanepon. I don’t need to describe it then. 

So many times people say, “Well, what do you do with them in the 
nursery school when you can’t teach them to read and write?” And 
of course there is so much to learn besides reading and writing, so 
much to learn before you are ready to read and write, so much to 
learn in the way of experience, in the way of habit formation, in the 
way of getting along with other people, that sometimes we wonder 
how in the regular schools we ever have time to learn to read and 
write, there is so much of this other learning to do. And in the 
nursery school of course it is the other learning that is emphasized. 

I should like to describe to you a few of the things which I have 
been seeing in the past 2 or 3 years in various parts | of the country, 
which describe better than my words or any words I could use, the 
ihings we are trying to do in our nursery schools under this W. P. A. 
program. 

May I recall to you that all of the children in our nursery schools 
are from low-income gr oups? Now that does not mean that all of 
our children are from ignorant homes by any manner of means. 
It means that there is the one common factor of economic insecurity 
in the families of these children. I do not need to tell you that that 
automatically sets up certain difficulties for the children which we 
try to help them meet in the nursery schools. And some of the 
stories which I want to tell you may serve to illustrate some of those. 

I was in a nursery school less than 3 months ago in a far Southern 
State where the parents of the children were coming together in 
the afternoon for a meeting. Working with the parents is such 
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an integral part of the program that one without thinking almost 
immediately begins to describe what is done with the parents rather 
than with the children. I had visited this nursery school in the 
morning, I had begun to get acquainted with the children, that is 
to know one from the other. I had seen them have their morning 
play, their noonday meal, their afternoon nap, and it was now 
late in the afternoon. The mothers were beginning to come in for 
the meeting. Most of them were mill women; they were ews com- 
ing from work and they looked so tired that I wondered why they 
came. I looked at them and wondered if I looked as tired as thes 
evidently felt if I would go to a mothers’ meeting. But they were 
there. And afterward I said to one of the mothers, “You know I 
wondered why you came this afternoon because it was a very warm 
day and you did look tired.” 

And she said, “Well, I just can’t rightly say, ma’m, only I always 
come in; it makes me feel so much better inside.” 

I think if our nursery schools have helped mothers of that kind 
to feel better inside, if even though they can’t define the feeling 
there has just been a certain service given both to the mother and 
the children, they have accomplished a lot. 

I had asked the supervisor not to let them know that I was from 
out of town because I wanted to be one of them just as quickly 
as I could, and Washington somehow sounds a long way off some- 
times. So I had asked the supervisor not to tell them I was from 
out of town. Of course they knew I was a stranger. We got pretty 
well acquainted. They had a very informal talk by a young dentist 
and then we played some games, because many of these women never 
have a chance to have any recreation of any sort. And we had got- 
ten pretty well acquainted by the time we came to lunch, and at the 
lunch table there were six other women at the same table with 
me. One looked over at me and said, “Have you got a kid here?” 

I said, “No; I haven’t.” 

She said, “If you got one you better bring him.” 

I said, cw hy?” 

She said, “You know that kid of mine, he has gotten that hifalutin 
that he thinks he can’t eat no more without sittin’ down to a table.” 

That tells you more than I could possibly tell you in words. 

“And,” she said, “do you know that ain’t enough that he has to 
sit down to the table, but don’t his paw and his maw have to sit down 
to the table with him.” “And,” she said, “me; busy as I am, three 
times a day don’t I have to sit ‘down with him. What can you do?” 

I think one can scarcely measure what it is that a nursery school 
can give in the way of service, when you take young children, and 
the younger they are the more closely they are connected with the 
home, and take those children into a group where there are a few 
of the niceties of living. I think one can’t quite begin to measure—I 
know I can’t measure—what such a thing as that might do for a 
family living in these United States. 

I was in another mothers’ group many miles from that one, and I 
was talking with these mothers. They were just a little beyond the 
first group I described in educational opportunity, and they had read 
a book which I happen to have written on the care of young chil- 
dren. When they saw in the paper that I was going to be in town 
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they were interested in having me come to meet the group. So I 
went and, of course, I had that to live down in the beginning before 
they could get just really free and easy with me. And I talked to 
them a little while and finally I said, “Now, you know if we do what 
we ought to do in the nursery schools it ought to help you at home, 
because the thing we are trying to do more than anything else is to 
help children to live with other people. And if we are really doing 
that then it means that when they go home it is easier for you at 
home.” I said, “Now, I would really like to know whether that does 
happen and is it any easier ?” 

One of the mothers said, “It sure makes it a lot easier; you know I 
can love ’em at night if they ain’t underfoot all the day.” 

And when I found out that she had six, that she did all of her own 
work, that the family of six children and the father and mother lived 
in a 8-room shack, that they carried all the water they used for 4 
blocks, I could understand how she could love ’em better at night if 
they weren’t underfoot all day. And I said, “I am quite sure I 
would too; but,” I said, “tell me a little more; what difference does 
it really make other than having them out from underfoot ?” 

“And,” she said, “you know they get different kinds of ways of 
doing things. You take that little one of mine, he is 18 months old. 
Every morning he climbs up and tries to get his daddy’s toothbrush.” 

I said, “I expect you will be getting him one of his own pretty 
soon.” ; 

“Yes, ma’m; we have got 8 cents saved already and in another 
week we will have the whole 10.” 

Of course, when you are on a security wage that is a lot. 

I said, “It will be very nice when he can have his own, won’t it?” 
“Yes, ma’am it will, but it don’t matter so much; his daddy don’t 
use his very often anyway.” 

You see when you take little children into a nursery school we have 
to be just as concerned about the parents and what is going on at 
home as we are about what goes on at school. 

Would you be interested to know that we have found children, 
hundreds of them, in the midst of the richest agricultural section of 
this United States, who have rickets that has been traced directly 
to the fact that they have never had anything but skimmed milk to 
drink? Can you imagine drinking nothing but skim milk for chil- 
dren in the midst of a country that produces some of the richest milk 
in this whole United States? We have to be concerned with what 
the children get at home, just as concerned as we are with what they 
get in the nursery school, because we have only scratched the surface 
if we attend to only the time they are in the school. 

Then there is another reason. If we set us for the children in 
the nursery school one pattern, and the child goes home to follow 
another pattern, we question what we have done for that child in 
the way of the integration of his own personality, if we have set up 
for him two conflicting patterns. We have felt in our nursery school 
for these under-privileged children that we need to have a very clear 
and very sympathetic understanding of home conditions so that we 
are not going to make the gap too great. For instance, in a great 
many of the nursery schools where the sanitation facilities that we are 
accustomed to having in our cities, isn’t available, we have been ex- 
tremely careful to provide conditions which the people in their own 
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homes can have. For instance, I went into one community where you 
probably wouldn’t believe if I were to tell you what the sanitary 
conditions were. They were the most unspeakable conditions that 
I have ever been able to imagine. I wouldn’t have believed that in 
this country of ours there could have been such conditions. I have 
found out since that they are all too common. In that community 
the nursery school was in the center of about a 10-block radius. By 
that I mean that it drew families from about a 10-block radius. That 
nursery school had the only flush toilet in that whole neighborhood, 
and fathers and mothers came to the nursery school to see what it 
was their children were telling them about. And we decided that we 
had made the gap between the home and the school just a bit too great, 
and so while we left the plumbing there which we had, instead of going 
on and adding more we made arrangements there to "get the chemical 
toilets which can be purchased from the mail-order houses, which 
were within the limits of the reach of the people in that community. 
Plumbing was not, but these other chemical arrangements were, and 
we decided that in our nursery schools we must set up the kind of 
conditions that could be met in the homes, and then help the people 
to begin to meet them. 

I could tell you from one end of this country to the other—East, 
West, almost any place you want to go—the things which I have 
seen which, unless you have worked with a group of people who 
have never had a chance or who have lost the only chance they 
had, you will never know. I could tell you of the building up of 
morale which comes from knowing that their children at least. are 
having a bit of a chance which they themselves have not had, : 
building up of morale that gives them courage to go ahead to ‘ey 
again to build back to standards which either they have never had 
or which they have lost. 

Did you ever stop to think how much courage it takes to plant 
a garden, or how much faith you have to have to look ahead to 
the belief that that garden will grow and that you will be there to 
enjoy the fruits of it when it does grow? I have taken gardens so 
for granted, having come from an “agricultural State myself, that 
it never occurred to me that the planting of a garden calls for more 
faith than a person may have if you are just completely pushed, 
pushed, pushed down. We have gone into nursery schools where 
the children have every kind of ailment and disease that comes from 
not having green vegetables or the right kind of diet, and have 
talked to the parents about planting gardens, have found the utter 
indifference because who knows how soon they are going to move; 
maybe they are following seasonal occupations and won’t be there. 
Maybe they have never planted them in the first place and know 
nothing about it. 

Over and over and over I find where the teachers have helped the 
parents to get together the seeds that they needed for a garden, 
where they have helped to get them planted, where they have gone 
in afterwards and helped them cook the vegetables, all the time 
encouraging and pushing them on to the effort that was necessary. 
and finally to the place where eventually, it isn’t a miracle and it 
doesn’t all happen at once, but after months and months and months 
of hard work, finally to begin to get the green vegetables. And as 
one mother says, “I cook ’em and ‘put ” ‘em on the table, but nobody 
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won’t eat ’em except the chickens.” Well, of course, chickens eating 
green vegetables that have been cooked for the table doesn’t do the 
children much good ; at least the good is so indirect. And there has 
to go along with it the education of the adults in the family as well. 
Because you can cook vegetables and put them on the table, but if 
the father and mother and older brothers and sisters turn up their 
noses, as many do, it does little good to try to give them to the 
children, 

Education for young children or for family living has to come 
from both ends of the line. Speaking of gardens, I stepped into an 
adult education class in one State. They were learning to read and 
write. Incidentally, did you know that there were about a million 
people in this United States who can’t read and write? No; it is 
4,000,000. About 600,000 have learned to read and write under our 
educational program in the last 4 years. Well, this was a literacy 
class. They were learning to read and write by outlining their gar- 
dens. They were learning to figure by designing and figuring out 
how to lay their gardens. They were learning to spell by writing 
the names of the vegetables, and so forth. I had been there and 
talked with them a little bit, and pretty soon one of the men at the 
end of the table looked over at me and said, “Are you a right smart 
speller ¢” 

Well, I sensed something and I thought maybe I had better not 
claim too much, and I said, “Well, that depends.” 

He said, “How do you spell pimiento ?” 

I knew there was a catch somewhere. I said, “Well, you tell me.’ 
And with great pride he told me and it was not. the way I a 
have spelled it, but I looked it up in the dictionary later and he was 
right; he had learned it correctly. 

In our nursery schools we have tried to give attention to every 
aspect of the children’s well-being just as any good nursery school 
should. We have taken the children’s health as a part of our re- 
sponsibility. We have gone into communities where people have 
never heard of vaccination or immunization. We have tried to en- 
courage people to a willingness to try out such new-fangled ideas as 
vaccination and immunization, and T have tried to follow through 
the results with them afterward to remove any fear that comes from 
the scar, and so and so forth. 

Children have come to the nursery school so scared that if an 
adult comes anywhere near them, throw up their arms as if to ward 
off a blow. It takes a long time to build up confidence in a child 
who has been so thoroughly conditioned to fear as that. We have 
children come who are shy, timid, who have distrust of anything and 
anybody they see; who if they see a stranger coming, just get out of 
the way as quickly as possible—and one wonders what experiences 
have built that fear into them. We have had children who have been 
the victims of anxiety and fear and depression at home. And we 
have taken it as a part of our responsibility to build into those chil- 
dren a confidence, a trust, a security that will make them look at the 
world a little bit more unafraid. We have taken it as a part of our 
responsibility to broaden the experiences of those children just as 
far as we could, to bring into their lives experiences with music, with 
pictures, with books and stories, with the literature of the w orld; ex- 
periences with things, and above everything else, experiences with 
people that help them to learn how to get along with people. 
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_ We have assumed that in these nursery schools our responsibility 
is exactly the same as if these children were paying the highest tuition 
that is paid in this country. We have assumed that we have an 
additional responsibility because of the difficulties that these children 
bring with them due to an economic situation that is in no measure 
any fault of their own. We have felt that every nursery school has 
a responsibility to any child that comes to it, to give it the best 
possible all-around experience and guidance that it can have, but we 
feel that we have a double responsibility because of the difficulties 
these children meet which are in no way any fault of theirs. 

I think you would be interested to know, if there were time to tell 
you, of the support that the nursery schools have had the country 
over. When there were only 300 nursery schools only a relatively 
few people could know anything about what they could do for chil- 
dren, and with the experience limited to the children of the better- 
income groups there were only a few that could even guess what it 
might do for the children on the other levels. 

One of the interesting things that has been the outgrowth of the 
demonstration which we have been able to make is the fact that great 
pressure is being brought to bear upon us to take in children of the 
middle-class groups. By middle class I mean the people between the 
lower economic level and the upper. I had a letter in my office the 
other day charging us with gross discrimination. It said, “You take 
children from only the low-income groups. The children in the 
community who are able to pay a little bit, and would gladly do it, 
have just as much right to educational opportunity as the children 
from the low-income groups, and we as a group (and this was signed 
by a group of people) protest against the discrimination in favor of 
the low-income groups.” Which was a somewhat interesting develop- 
ment in the confidence of people, not in our program but in nursery 
education and in what it has to offer to young children and to fami- 
lies, and this was shown by the fact that State after State is trying 
to set up legislation which is going to make it possible to include 
nursery schools eventually asa part of public education. 

We feel that with that feeling we again have a double responsibility 
because we feel we need to build a program that is so safe and secure 
in its standards that it will be something that public education will 
be willing to take over and which they may be proud to have. 

If there are things which I haven’t touched upon—and there are 
many which I haven’t gone intc—I will be more than glad to talk 
about them or to go on with any other phase of the work which I 


have mentioned. 
Miss TempteMan. Is there anyone who would like to ask a ques- 


tion? 
Question. I would like to hear you apply some of your theories 
and practices on nursery school children for the handicapped groups. 
Dr. Lananon. Of course, the whole group that I have mentioned is 
a handicapped group. That is there are handicaps that are so much 
ereater than physical handicaps that I feel that our whole program 
is serving handicapped children. I know what you mean, but I 
would like to say that I think of handicapped children not as chil- 
dren with physical handicaps but children with handicaps that seem 
to have much deeper seated foundation. And I think our whole pro- 
gram is serving children handicapped from a psychological view- 


point. 
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We have, however, within the program had considerable experi- 
ence with physically handicapped children, We have not been able, 
much as we would like to have done it, to organize groups primarily 
for physically handicapped children. You can see why. Because 
we would come into a community at the request of that community 
and because of the need that existed there, and we would have to 
take all of the children; that is we couldn’t concentrate on any one 
group. However, we did have a group out in Minnesota for ‘blind 
children, or children with poor vision, that was almost distinctly 
limited to children with poor vision. The teachers had poor vision, 
I think about 20 percent vision, and it was extremely interesting 
what we were able to do. Anyone going in there would never have 
known that about a third of the children were totally blind and the 
others were of low vision. 

We have had a great number of hard-of-hearing children. We 
have a few I have found who were totally deaf. I saw one child in 
one of the nursery schools that I visited in the South. I have been 
following the case since. They told me what a poor adjustment the 
child had made in the nursery school. He was always getting into 
trouble. He wouldn’t pay any attention to anything that anybody 
told him. You realize do you not that in the W. P. A. nursery 
schools, which is a work-relief program, that all of our staff come 
from the rolls of the unemployed? That means that we take only 
partially trained people and train them in service, which accounts 
sometimes for the fact that they don’t catch all of these things as 
quickly as they might. 

They spoke particularly to me about this child before I went in, 
and as soon as I saw him I was positive that we had at least a hard- 
of-hearing child, if not a totally deaf one, and we tried to speak to 
him from this side and the other to catch his attention. The min- 
ute you could catch his eyes you were all right, and if you could 
make him understand what you wanted by gesture it was all right. 
There are a good many States, as you know, where there are not all 
of the agencies that we can call on here in New York City. It has 
been a gr reat experience to me to say to somebody, “Refer that to the 
social service agency” and she would sa y, “But there isn’t any,” and 
I would find that there wasn’t. So this happened to be a State 
where there were very few facilities, so I went to the public-school 
superintendent and talked to him about it. He thought he could get 
some help from nearby and we have been following the case, and 
the child is definitely a hard-of-hearing child at least. I suspect 
that he is probably totally deaf, I don’t know, but they are following 
it through to see what can be done about it. 

I presume that we have many more such cases scattered throughout 
our nursery schools that we don’t catch, but we have had many that we 
do. I think that nursery education offers a remarkable opportunity 
for physically handicapped children, not because it is nursery edu- 
cation but because fundamentally we believe in taking a child as he 
is, handicapped or not handic apped, and fitting the school experience 
to the needs of that child. That is our basic philosophy ; ; that is, that 
he doesn’t have to fit into anything; but if we can take a child of 2 or 
3 and bring him into an environment where somebody who under- 
stands children is going to study him and his needs and help him to 
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adjust himself to the environment that he has got to live in, then I 
think it is bound to be of benefit to him. And since that is the 
fundamental philosophy upon which nursing education is built, I 
think the sooner we can get them the better. 

Many times we have found that the adjustment needs to be on the 
part of the family rather than on the part of the child; that we have 
or may have a great deal to do with the parent who is extremely 
sensitive because she has a blind child, as happens often and one case 
in particular; and because the child was crippled, possibly, and many 
times the adjustment has to be on the part of the parent. 

Question. Do you have any suggestions to offer to schools dealing 
with the deaf and hard-of-hearing children in nursery education ? 

Dr. Lanepon. They are the same as I would offer for any nursery 
school, to take each child and study that child in the light of what 
he is himself, of what his personal characteristics are, of where he is 
in the scale of development, of what his relationships to his parents 
are, and theirs to him; of what kind of a home setting he comes out 
of; what kind of a community he lives in; what he has to adjust to in 
his whole social environment. And then do the things in the nursery 
school to help adjust that child to what he has to live in. That is 
nursery education, 

Question. But the deaf child has a handicap in not being able to 
talk. What would you start teaching him? 

Dr. Lanepon. I would start giving that child just the same ex- 
periences as any other. I might say this, this happens to be my 
own belief and I realize there are different points of view but this is 
my own belief. I don’t believe at all in taking a so-called handi- 
capped child and segregating him and making him different from 
other children. I believe in the so-called handics upped children learn- 
ing to accept their handicap and learning to adjust their handicap to 
the way they have to live. I realize they have to be helped to make 
somewhat different adjustments. I don’t believe in having a chiid 
who has to walk on a crutch get any idea that he is any different 
from any other child. I don’t mean to shut his eyes to that handicap, 
but none of us is free from some sort of a handicap. If it isn’t any- 
thing else, it is disposition. That is just as big a handicap as a lame 
leg. So that everything I say is based on that pretty fundamental 
belief that I have.” If the child is deaf, I believe in his coming right 
into a group with any other child and learning how to get along with 
them, learning to pick up all of the gestures which tell him what is 
expected. 

Question. Do you think it is better for that deaf child to be in with 
the hearing children in the nursery school, rather than a separate 
class in a nursery school ? 

Dr. Lanepon. Generally speaking, I do. I believe it is better for 
any child with any handicap to be a part of a normal group: yes. 
He may need some special help aside, but I believe the same for a 
blind child, for a crippled child. I don’t much believe in segrega- 
tion of any kind. And that happens to be my belief and I know there 
are many people who differ with me and I certainly am not an author- 
ity in that field. 

Question. At the present time in Miss Elliott’s preschool class 
there is a deaf child and we expect great results from that child’s 
contact with others. 
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Dr. Lanepon. Yes; you know children learn communication. It is 
quite surprising how little children learn communication through 
almost every avenue except the spoken word. That is, our com- 
munication ‘with other people is so much more than speaking, and 
that is particularly true with a little child. They learn from what 
they see other children do; they get our meaning from gesture; they 
get our meaning from muscular tension many times too. I have seen 
a perfectly deaf child without any question, get clearly and without 
any telling, the impatience of some adult who never spoke a word. 
So that I think a young child like that, being in a group with other 
children, can get what is going on and what they are doing, and com- 
municate with them in so many different ways other than just the 
spoken word. And by getting that built in early into their pattern 
of behaving, it seems to me it ‘must inevit ably make things easier for 
them later. As I say, that is based on the belief that ev erybody ought 
to live with everybody else. 

Miss TemrLeEMAN. We have our preschool; it is for the deaf. We 
have the hearing children come in to meet with the deaf children 
because we teach speech early, and I think that is what some of the 
girls are inquiring about. 

Dr. Lanevon. Oh, by all means. 

Question. But if the deaf child went to the prenursery school with 
hearing children, there would be no one to teach that child speech? 

Dr. Lanvon. You can easily give that to them on the side. You 
see I believe so thoroughly that there should be no segregation of 
any sort. That is just a fundamental belief. Whether it be a physi- 

‘al handicap, a temperamental handicap, or what, I don’t believe 
in segregating one’s self among any one group of friends. I just 
am against s segregation, I think we all ought to live with all people, 
and I think the hearing children need the experience of being with 
other children. I don’t think it is all one-sided. They have to be 
around people. I think very bright children need the experience 
of being with others who aren’t so bright. They can’t always live 
with people who are going to click like that all the time. That is 
just a general belief. 

Probably our time for closing has arrived. 

Miss TemMpLeMAN. Thank you very much. We must now adjourn 

(The meeting thereupon adjourned at 3:10 p. m.) 


VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL, 2:30-3:15 P. M. 


Girls’ vocational : 
Paper: Vocational Adjustment Course of Study at the Lexington 
School, Miss Margaret V. Murphy, Lexington School, New York. 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT COURSE OF STUDY AT THE LEXINGTON 
SCHOOL 


(By Miss MarGaret V. MurpnHy, Lexington School, New York) 


For what reason did the course of study in vocational adjustment 
now in use at the Lexington School for the Deaf come into existence ? 
The answer is this: Several years ago when the placement officer ac- 
tively began her work of placement and counseling for the deaf all 
associated with the program here at the school were amazed and 
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extremely perturbed at the general attitude of many of the deaf 
regarding their employers, wages, and those factors so imporiant in 
making a success of a job. There was also an extensive turnover 
and so it seemed necessary to establish some guidance program for 
use while the children were still in school to better prepare them 
for conditions that they would meet after leaving school. 

The course is still in the experimental stage for it has only been 
in use for the past 2 years but, despite this fact, we at the Lexington 
School feel that those girls who have had work under this program 
have profited by it even though they have only contacted it for such 
a short time. Those girls who were placed in positions at the end 
of last year show a great improvement in attitude over those who 
have never had such training. 

Although the girls are not classified according to the following 
groups, my work really falls into a training program for three dis- 
_— classes of girls. 

Those girls in the lower classes in the vocational depariment 
“a represent girls of poor academic ability and do poor work in 
the trades as a general rule. 

2. Those girls who are capable of doing fair scholastic work and 
show good vocational ability. 

3. Those girls who are ready for jobs representing— 

(a) Girls who have completed the regular ycademic work of the 
eighth grade; and 

“(b) Those who have reached the age limit. 

Naturally, the majority of girls in the third group are capable of 
doing much more advanced work than those in the other groups. 

It has been my aim to tie up the work given to all the girls with 
as many regular academic subjects as possible, e. g., English, arith- 
metic, social studies, current events, reading, speech reading, and 
speech. 

With the first group I have taken up the following topics: 

The necessity of following spoken and written directions. There 
is no need to elaborate on this, for we are all aware of the absolute 
necessity of carrying out directions exactly as given. This led to 
the need for knowing the names and uses of the machines which they 
operated and the parts of those same machines. It was also found 
imperative to see that the girls understand the terms common to 
each trade. 

2. The importance of good English is stressed at all times, and 
such practical language work is given as writing notes explaining 
cause of absence or tardiness. * great deal of time is devoted every 
day to practical arithmetic, e. problems dealing with making 
change, time, spending, and canbe 

3. Lengthy discussions of the value of a good appearance. 

The following factors for success are stressed through incidental 
teaching and by using the book Studies in Conduct: (a) Honesty, 
(b) courtesy, (c) use of good manners, (d) punctuality, (e) coop- 

erativeness, 

Thus we see that this group covers only the minimum essentials 
in preparing for a job, yet they have made a start, and as they move 
on through the upper divisions they will become better adjusted and 
more adaptable. 
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With group 2 the same work is given as with group 1, except 
that the work assumes a more difficult nature and more ground is 
covered. 

These girls are taught how to fill out an application blank—first 
we pr actice on the type used by Miss Helmle, then blanks of various 
companies are used, so that they get an idea of the varying forms 
which they may be asked to fill out. 

Lessons involving the writing of short letters to Miss Helmle for 
the purpose of making an appointment or to tell about a job are 
given. 

By studying the lives of men such as Carnegie, Woolworth, and 
Edison, the girls see for themselves why these men were successes 
in other w ords, they learn that they worked to become successful and 
also that they possessed or developed those qualities which make for 
success. 

We devote a great deal of time to the discussion of the factors 
that make for success, those which develop and strengthen char- 
acter and aid the girls in the formation of habits of right conduct 
and to help them gain knowledge and practice in responsibilities. 
The following factors are taken up: (1) Honesty, (2) courtesy, (3) 
good appearance, (a) stress wearing plain clothes, (6) how to use 
make-up, (¢) cleanliness; (4) good manners, (5) initiative, (6) per- 
severance, (7) loyalty, (8) punctuality, (9) cooper rativeness, (10) 
thoroughness. 

These items are suggested through stories, actual schoolroom inci- 
dents, and through studies of failures and successes of former grad- 
uates who have been placed. 

The necessity of harmony between employer and employee is 
stressed and that is brought about by discussing the personal ex- 
periences of girls who have worked showing that if the employee 
does what is expected of her, she may feel quite secure in her posi- 
tion. Then illustrations of girls who have made serious mistakes 
in their jobs are given and these problems are discussed pro and 
con by the girls themselves, 

The question of salary is an important one and one which receives 
a due amount of time. Most of them have no idea of what their 
services are really worth and they also think that no matter what 
they do or how it’s done they'll get salaries from $16 to $20 a week. 
Tt is essential to lead them to expect lower salaries so they won’t be 
so disappointed when the mention of a low weekly salary is made. 
The value of a steady job with a fair salary over a job now and then 
with a high salary is another point stressed. 

We also do work in making simple budgets and stress the absolute 
necessity of having a savings account. 

We attempt to build these valuable attitudes: (1) Dependability, 
(2) fairness, (3) respect, (4) loyalty, (5) ability to accept sugges- 
tions, (6) eagerness to grow. 

Last but not least in ‘importance we take up the study of leisure 
time and how to use it to the best advantage. 

With the third group, the group made up of those girls ready to 
accept jobs, there is the need for giving a vast amount of informa- 
tion as well as attempting to build “wood attitudes. 

Besides the fundamentals given to the other groups, we take up 
these items: 
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(1) How to find a job: (a) Through placement officer, (6) through 
advertisements, (c) through friends. 

(2) How to make a personal application stressing personal ap- 
pearance and poise. 

(3) Lengthy discussions of the factors that make for success, 
drawing as many opinions from the girls as possible. 

(4) In addition to making budgets, the girls learn how to plan for 
the clothes they will need for a year in order that they will know 
just how much to allow for clothing in making their budgets. 

(5) Ways to send money and fast. w ays to send messages, such as 
by air mail and telegraph. 

It may seem very childish and unnecessary to teach about these 
matters, but the proportion of girls who know about these seemingly 
familiar things is very small so it really is essential to give time to 
these subjects. 

(6) Preceding a discussion of labor unions we made a study of 
labor and factory conditions by studying the various industrial revo- 
lutions through which we’ve passed in our history. 

(7) Labor unions. 

The girls’ only idea of a labor union is that it is something which 
helps them get good wages. In this course we attempt to show clearly 
the advantages and disadvantages of unions and then leave the mat- 
ter entirely up to them as to whether or not they wish to join a union. 

This year, especially, we have had excellent opportunity to follow 
the activities of labor, and naturally we have had a good chance to 
study strikes. The girls have seen exactly what a strike is. What is 
it for? And who strikes? 

(8) The workmen’s compensation law. 

Only this year one of our girls who was working on a placement 
tr aining basis hurt her finger. She received a letter from the work- 
men’s compensation bureau, did not understand it, and threw it away. 
Upon receiving a second letter she came to me for information. The 
letter was extremely difficult to understand, and right then I saw the 
necessity for giving time to analyze the workmen’s compensation law 
and its provisions. 

(9) Right from the compensation law we moved to a study of the 
New York State labor laws taking up their purpose, and a study of 

‘ach law thus giving the girls an idea of what working conditions 
they should find. 

(10) So that the girls would know why a deduction is to be made 
from their weekly salaries, we studied very thoroughly the Social 
Security Act, taking up the purpose of the act, how it functions, how 
the taxes are assessed, and its value to the employee. 

As was stated in the beginning, the course really grew out of the 
realization that too many of the deaf have the wrong ‘attitude toward 
their employers and their work so naturally all through the course 
the matter of attitudes is kept in mind. A lot of the actual devel- 
opment of good attitudes is done through purely incidental teaching. 

By using ‘information from Miss Helmle’s reports and forming this 
into a lesson, the girls are given an opportunity to analyze the situ- 
ation and decide what was the di ‘fficulty with the person by bringing 
out in most instances the poor attitude of the individual contrasting 
this with what we regard as a good attitude. 
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Then again we have our individuals on placement training whom 
we have opportunity to watch. Now and then, naturally, we have a 
girl who has to come back to school for further training or perhaps 
it was still an attitude problem. There we have a concrete problem 
for us to work on. The whole course assumes as practical a nature 
as possible, for with the type of girls we have in our school only the 
most practical knowledge will be applicable to their everyday business 
lives. [Applause. ] 


SOCIAL SERVICE SYMPOSIUM 2:30-3:15 P. M. 


Leader: Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, superintendent, New York School. 

1. The child in schodl.—(a) Parent and School Relationship, Miss 
Rose Gibian, social worker, Lexington School, New York; (6) Vo- 
cational Guidance, Mr. Harry B. Brown, principal, vocational de- 
partment, Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia. 

2. After school—Placement Training and Employment: (a) By 
the School, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent, Maryland School; 
(6) By Schools and Employment or Labor Bureaus, Miss Margarette 
Helmle, special representative of New York schools for the deaf in 
the State employment department; (c) by other agencies: Organi- 
zations of the Hard of Hearing, Miss Estella Samuelson, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing; Organizations of the Deaf, Mr. 
Marcus L. Kenner, president, National Association of the Deaf; 
Field Workers for the Deaf and Their Functions, Mr. Norman M. 
Taylor, field agent, Ohio School. 


PARENT AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP 
(By Miss Rose Gistan, Social Worker, Lexington School, New York) 


At a parent-teachers’ meeting held at the Lexington School some 
time ago, the psychiatrist addressing the audience made this state- 
ment: “When a child goes to school he takes with him not only his 
parents but his grandparents and other relatives, and even his friends 
and the games he plays; in short, his entire out-of-school life.” 

In this graphic statement is summed up the difference in our view 
on education between yesterday and today and, perhaps even more so, 
of tomorrow. While education deals with the development of the 
individual it must, to be successful, take cognizance of the forces 
that shape the child outside of the classroom. Clinical studies of 
maladjusted children are open books, revealing often disturbing 
home conditions as direct causes for school failure. 

In 1935 the American College of Surgeons said the following in its 
report : “Medical social service should constitute an integral part of 
the work of every hospital; for every patient, rich or poor, is liable 
to have a medical social problem.” We could change the wording of 
this statement to fit the field of education and say, “Every pupil is 
liable to have a social problem.” That being the case, it seems evi- 
dent that some sort of extension to the educational work is needed, 
some link between the home and the school, to explain the hidden half 
of the child so that the teacher may better understand the boy or girl 
that at times is so troublesome. 
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The needs of children have always been more or less the same, but 
it is more difficult for them in our age to have normal outlets, for 
thwarted play instincts and commercialized recreation go hand in 
hand and produce unhappiness, friction, and often even delinquency. 
On the other hand, our awareness of the children’s needs is new and 
more keen, and we know better how to detect early symptoms of 
maladjustment. With the aid of psychiatry and mental hygiene, 
we have begun to understand children and have learned to build 
constructive programs for them, devoid of humiliation and harsh 
punishments; and we know that their home environment must be 
taken into consideration in every plan affecting them. 

The ideal way would be if the teacher could go into the homes of 
the children to become personally acquainted with their background. 
Since that is not feasible, the interpretation of another person, trained 
especially for that work, has come to be used. During the last decade 
or so, child-guidance clinics have sprung up in many places, some- 
times connected directly with the public-school system, as is now 
the case in New York City, though as yet on a far too moderate 
scale. Visiting teachers or social workers are attached to schools in 
increasing numbers. I happened to attend recently the anniversary 
meeting of a large child-caring agency and heard the chairman make 
the following statement in his speech: “Our work has been estab- 
lished many years ago, but it is only since our child-guidance clinic 
has begun to function, that we know we are going ahead in the right 
direction and that we are really solving the problems that complicate 
the lives of some of the children.” 

While there is no regular clinic of that sort at the Lexington 
School, we are trying to attack the problem in a way that is ‘best 
adapted for our needs. About 80 percent of our pupils spend week 
ends and holidays with their families and the home influence is, con- 
sequently, quite strong. My job is that of the social worker; I am 
the “shuttle” between the homes and the school, and my duties are, 
perhaps, as varied as the spelling of my name in the letters I receive 
from parents. Besides acquainting the teachers with the home envir- 
onment of the children, my chief aim is to interpret the school to the 
parents and to discuss with them sound principles on child training. 
We all know that far too often is the deaf child a victim of over- 
protection or its reverse—rejection—on the part of the family. Both 
in individual contact, as well as at regularly held child- study meet- 
ings, I try to have the parents accept a common-sense point of view on 
child training in general and on the place of the deaf child within 
the family in particular. Up to 1931 we followed only the indi- 
vidual approach; in that year, the first child-study group was formed 
for parents of the young children, followed in 1932 by another group 
for those of adolescents. Both have been meeting regularly since 
then and are attended mostly by mothers; but fathers also come when 
they are not working, and quite often a ‘grow n-up daughter or even 
a son is sent as substitute or accompanies the mother, if the latter’s 
knowledge of English is not very good. The total enrollment dur- 
ing the last year was near 70, but the attendance w as, of course, far 
smaller since many members have to travel a long distance and since 
weather, family illness, and many other causes may prevent a busy 
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mother from coming. Many more would like to come, if the fathers 
did not have to hunt for jobs and if the mothers did not have to 
take their place as providers for the family. The groups subscribe 
to several copies of the Parents’ Magazine which are circulated at 
each meeting to be read at home, and the contents often form the 
topic for discussion. 

Pamphlets from the United States Children’s Bureau and from 
various organizations, bearing upon the subjects, are distributed from 
time to time. The point of developing self-reliance in the deaf 
child is stressed again and again. Every opportunity is given the 
members to take part in the discussion, but some are shy and inar- 
ticulate and find it hard to express their views in the presence of 
others. At times, when one of the more difficult parents happened 
to attend, I have changed the outline for the meeting in the last 
moment and have substituted the particular problem involved in 
that case. Many a situation that would have aroused their an- 
tagonism if taken up as a personal matter, was presented in this 
objective way, with better results. A full evaluation of the work 
is, naturally, not possible, but there are indications that it does bear 
fruit. At the end of each year the members are usually asked to 
tell in what way the meetings have been helpful to them. The most 
frequent answers are: “Formerly, I did things without thinking, 
without knowing whether they were good or bad; now I know bet- 
ter.” Or, “I have learned to have more patience and to control 
myself when I get angry; there is not as much scolding in my home 
as used to be before.” Or, “My children have improved, since I 
understand them better.” “I talk every meeting over with my hus- 
band when he comes home in the evening,” and so forth. 

We also have parent-teachers’ meetings on a large scale at the 
school several times during the year, and parents are encouraged to 
visit their children’s classes as often as possible. 

Adult education is one of the most hopeful signs in the rehabilita- 
tion of children; it is, as yet, in its infancy and needs to be fostered 
in every way. Unfortunately, the distance of the children’s homes 
is a serious handicap in many residential schools, since the parents 
cannot be contacted easily. 

As regards my work with the pupils, it is divided into various 
parts. When a child is referred for admission, periodic visits to his 
home are made until he enters school, in order to assist the mother 
in the task of proper training. Leaflets from the Volta Bureau play 
sometimes a part in helping parents to accept the child’s deafness, 
since they learn—perhaps for the first time—how others have coped 
with this problem. 

When a child living in New York enters school, the family is 
“cleared” through the Social Service Exchange so that we may know 
which agencies are interested and that they, in turn, may be informed 
that the school has become one of the group. To read the list of 
organizations interested in a family over a period of years, is in 
itself a revelation of the significance of the background. These 
agencies are then approached whenever it seems advisable in the 
interest of the family or the child, and much splendid cooperation 
is obtained in this way. It is well known that the “problem child” 
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is often nothing more than the problems of the child. When these 
are removed, the child changes remarkably. The main thing is to 
recognize the symptoms early, whether they be physical, mental, or 
emotional. One could cite case after case of interesting develop- 
ments and changes within the personality of children after they had 
the good fortune to be understood and to have, if necessary, their 
home environment improved. 

At our school we have almost daily informal conferences on this 
or that child. The social worker does hardly anything pertaining 
to a pupil without talking it over with any of the others dealing with 
tional departments, the matron, the heads of the academic and voca- 
tional departments, the matron, nurses, teachers, counselors, parents 
and—last but not least—the children themselves. We have almost 
300 children at the school and the general atmosphere is one of cheer- 
fulness and buoyancy. Nevertheless, the trained observer detects 
those who show symptoms of complications to come. Many of the 
teachers have taken courses in mental hygiene and their eyes have 
been sharpened in this respect. If the problem is a more deep-seated 
one, the child is taken to the psychiatrist or the neurologist, as the 
case may be. A complete history report is sent the doctor in advance 
of such visits so that he may familiarize himself with the situation 
before the child’s arrival. I am glad to say that it is not very often, 
that we have to consult the psychiatrist. 

Much valuable information is obtained during visits to parents’ 
homes because they feel less restained than when they come to school, 
and talk more freely, also because the other family members and the 
appearance of the home throw additional light on the background. 
Unfortunately, the depression years have played havoe with many 
families and have displaced recognized values. 

During the summer vacation, about 100 children are sent to sum- 
mer camps, accompanied by our counselors. They stay there 2 
weeks, in some cases longer, and mingle with the hearing children. 
By far the largest part of the expense is paid by the school. The 
school also pays for the board of orphaned or otherwise homeless 
children who are placed in investigated family homes during the 
vacation after they return from camp. No children are kept at the 
school during July and August. All those living near playgrounds 
are referred by letter to the director for admission and parents are 
urged to send them there daily, together with the hearing children 
of the family. 

Dr. Taylor used to say that the chief aim of the school was to teach 
the children how to behave themselves, how to work, and how to stand 
on their own feet. To this we could also add recognition of the im- 
portance of mental health on the part of the school to enable the 
pupils to achieve those aims. 

This is a short and incomplete sketch of my department. More 
could be said, but time does not permit it. There is no way in which 
to exhibit the results of the work as is done by the other divisions, no 
way in which to portray what has been done. To know that a child 
has “found” himself and that he is better adjusted to life, is the only 
intangible result and the best compensation in the work. [Applause. ] 
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EMPLOYMENT, PLACEMENT TRAINING, AND VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING FOR THE DEAF 


(By Miss Marcaretre B. HELMLE, special employment representative, New York, 
Lexington, and St. Joseph’s Schools, New York City) 


While this symposium is called Social Service, I should like to 
consider my subject, Employment, Placement Training, and Voca- 
tional Counseling, apart from the social-service angle, and prefer to 
treat it from a strictly business point of view with an educational 
approach. I should like to call it The Business of Employment. 
I believe it is necessary for us to consider our vocational training 
and employment work for the deaf in the light of business. It is 
business for which we are preparing the deaf, it is business in which 
we place them, and it is with business that they must get along in 
order to survive. This may sound unsympathetic and cold to you, 
but after all, if we face facts, the business of earning one’s living is 
not based on sympathy. I have had teachers say to me, “If the em- 
ployers would only be kind and considerate,” et cetera. "Tam h: ippy 
to say that we do have considerate employers, and we need them, 
but still I choose to say instead, “What qualifications of workmanship 
and social adjustment do our deaf applicants have that are salable in 
the employment market ?” 

In November 1933 the three residential schools for the deaf in New 
York City realized the need for more specialized concentration on 
the serious employment problems of the deaf. At that time the New 
York, Lexington, and St. Joseph’s Schools for the Deaf, engaged a 
special representative to work in cooperation with the Employment 
Center for the Handicapped, a private agency placing handicapped 
workers, and to do vocational counseling “and employment work. I 
am happy to say that I was the fortunate one to get the job. 

About a year later, when the Employment Center for the Handi- 

-apped became a division of the New York State Employment Serv 
ice, our service for the deaf was organized in cooperation with the 
New York State Employment Service and we now work with this 
organization. At the present time, the New York State Employment 
Service furnishes us office space and stenographic assistance. 

While my direct line of responsibility is to the three schools, our 
plan of operation is divided into two parts. The first is directly con- 
cerned with vocational education itself, and pupil placement, and 
the second relates to our cooperative procedure in the New York 
State Employment Service and to the employment of the deaf as a 
group. I shall give you a few details about the cooperative set-up 
with the New York State Employment Service first, and then take 
up that part of our work which directly concerns the schools, and 
which, from my point of view, is more important from an educa- 
tional angle and also a practical one. 

The New York State Employment Service is concerned mainly 
with getting and filling jobs and not with employment- adjustment 
problems. ‘Except for juniors under 21 years of age, it is not its 
policy to do vocational guidance. It is its function to serve the pub- 
lic at large and due to the tremendous applicant load it is not pos- 
sible or permissible for it to give long intensive vocational counsel- 
ing interviews, to do placement follow- -up, or to give specialized 
treatment to any one group as opposed to other groups. 
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Due to the facts given above and to the fact that this same situa- 
tion exists in all employment agencies in this city as far as the deaf 
are concerned, deaf applicants have had a difficult time and have 
received service which has resulted in less benefit to them than to 
the average applicant. It takes longer to advise them; more intensive 
interviewing is necessary; closer follow-up and supervision of place- 
ments are imperative in order to establish a better understanding and 
a greater stability in jobs. All hearing applicants have had a good 
deal of this sort of thing from the time they started on their first 
jobs. In a very few moments an interviewer can tell a hearing appli- 
vant what it often takes hours to interpret to the deaf. Therefore, 
the job for the deaf has just not been done. Instead, the employ- 
ment office has tried to give the deaf worker “a break” by sending him 
out on one job after the other. He has worked a while and then 
either quit, been discharged, or laid off. Even though jobs have been 
offered, an adjustment has never been made. Through no fault of 
their own this has naturally resulted in unsatisfactory employment 
records for many deaf applicants. “Instability on the job,” “bad 
temper,” “quit job without notice,” and other similar remarks appear 
on their application records until finally the office feels it advisabie 
to close the case. The deaf applicant, however, although told of the 
reasons in a brief interview or two, has never really been made to 
feel the significance of it all. These cases need special handling, 
starting with the most elementary placement methods. Few of them 
can be assisted without specialized treatment, for there is the time 
element to be reckoned with plus particular techniques applicable to 
the group itself. This type of counseling for the deaf has been 
neglected so long that it 1s found by applicants to be a bitter dose 
in the beginning, but many of them have been responsive to it and 
the result has been satisfactory employment and less job turn-over. 

All of my records of placements, referrals to jobs and field visits 
to employers are turned over to the New York State Employment 
Service for proper recording in State and Federal labor statistics. 
Interviewers in the State service refer to me for advice and coun- 
seling all cases of deaf applicants who present employment prob- 
lems. For example, they send to me applicants whom they have 
referred to jobs time and time again, but who because of poor work 
habits, poor attitudes, et cetera, need counseling, vocational training 
or brushing up in their skills before satisfactory placement can be 
accomplished. 

Also, I interview all deaf applicants under 21 years of age to 
determine the need for further vocational training in school before 
employment consideration can be given. Formerly young deaf per- 
sons, tired of school or “mad” at the teacher, would apply for work 
at the employment bureau, get a registration and sometimes even 
a referral to a place. Most often these jobs were unskilled types of 
work, and temporary. After working awhile they either quit or 
were laid off, and then they sought other employment. Untrained 
and unprepared to meet employer requirements, they suffered long 
unemployment or floated about from one small job to another, finally 
to become permanent employment problems and beyond the age 
limit for school entrance. We catch these cases now, and every 
effort is made to get them to return to school for adequate training 
before employment is considered. 
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I feel that we are unique in our set-up and wise to continue as a 
private or specialized unit connected with the schools operating a 
school program. We are, after all, a private agency working in 
cooperation with a public employment office. In other words, we 
are free to function in the field of guidance, vocational training, and 
employment in order to meet the specialized needs of our group. As 
we function now, we can work wherever our pupils live, cover any 
occupation or field necessary, and carry out the vocational guidance» 
and follow-up program important to the success of our educational 
training and employment work. 

When we first started our service, we realized the tremendous 
problem ahead of us. Younger deaf men and women as well as the 
older group were without jobs. Employers demanded workers wl 
had training in school and on the job. They also wanted references. 
We recognized that we must prepare the deaf to meet the demands 
of employ ers if we were ever to succeed in helping them find work. 

Our first efforts were with all deaf workers regardless of age. We 
placed some, but we found in most cases that, ‘unless the deaf man 
was willing to return to school for training in a new field or “brush 
up” in his former skill, we could do little for him. To make the 
adult deaf applicant realize the importance of further training has 
been no small task, but our efforts are beginning to show results which 
are very gratifying. We realized the need for longer, more varied 
and complete trade-school training if our deaf applicants were to 
meet employment requirements and have an even chance with the 
many trained hearing people being graduated from school each year. 
In view of this our three schools have steadily increased the number 
of their trade courses. In addition to this they have very generously 
responded to my request for adult education classes for men and 
women over school age who were so sadly in need of further training, 
and classes have been made available. Over the past year from April 

936 through April 1937, 34 adult men and women have received the 
benefit of this special opportunity. Twenty-four of them are work- 
ing, eight are still in training, and two quit. These individuals had 
been ont of work a long while and were considered by the employ- 
ment office ‘ ‘unemployable unless trained.” My I urge that all schools 
for the deaf work toward an adult-education program where deaf 
men and women over school age may go to brush up their skills or be 
retrained for jobs. Many classes have been available for hearing’ 
people but they have not been equipped to handle the deaf. 

Our concern was not only for the present unemployed group but 
for the whole future employment situation of the deaf. Naturally 
we could not accomplish everything at once; so we decided to have 
the special representative consider the deaf applicant in the follow- 
ing order: First, all graduates of these three schools for the current 
vear; second, all other graduates of these schools who were under the 
age of 25; third, all other graduates of these schools; and, fourth all 
other deaf persons. In putting emphasis on the training, counseling, 
and placement of the younger group we hoped to eliminate in the 
future, to some degree at least, the problems facing the older deaf 
today. 

Due to our service, we now have fewer unemploved persons among 
our younger group than in the past. Asan example of this, the three 
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residential schools in New York City graduated 39 pupils in June 
1936, and 34 of these young people were placed by our service. The 
remaining five did not report to us for placement. 

As a result of our special service we have less turn-over on jobs 
among our younger group. We attribute this to improved vocational 
training and guidance efforts in the schools, and the special-placement 
program. Careful selection of jobs and careful employer contacts 
are made. Closer supervision and follow-up after placement are 
maintained, Petty grievances and adjustments made on the job have 

saved many of our young people from the lines of the unemployed. 

Each year the special representative interviews pupils from the 
three schools who are graduated or released that year. The trades 
they have learned are recorded. Conferences are had with the voca- 
tical principals regarding all pupils to determine the quality of their 
work, attitude tow ard their work, teachers, fellow pupils, and their 
general conduct. These records are considered in the light of em- 
ployment qualifications and efforts are immediately made to find what 
we call vocational-extension training. This training is also referred 
to as placement training. In other words, we try to place our current 
year graduates before graduation, in jobs where they may, if possible, 
use their trade training. The procedure used in this type of place- 
ment varies according to the preference and needs of the individual 
employers. It is an apprenticeship plan, the pupil is still on the 
school roll, commutes from school to work, and sometimes continues 
in certain school classes. In some cases where transportation to and 
from the school is a handicap the student is allowed to live at home, 
but supervision of his training remains the same. 

Needless to say, it is necessary for us to choose our employers and 
trainees very carefully. <A set period of training is worked out with 
the employer depending on the time necessary to learn the factory 
operations and develop required skill. Also, attitudes, work habits 
on the job, et cetera, are carefully supervised, and the training period 
is extended if there are any difficulties along these lines. If, after a 
reasonable try-out, the pupil does not prove satisfactory he is dis- 
missed from the job and returns to school. At this time the nature 
of his failure is seriously considered and the superintendent decides 
whether the pupil merits a vocational graduating certificate or not. 

While salary is not primarily significant during training and we 
do not cantons ask for it, employers have always insisted on 
paying one. In addition to the _employer’s salary our schools have 
a small scholarship fund which is used wherever it can best help in 
the employment adjustment. I shall give you a few examples of 
vocational extension training cases. 

Twelve young men were placed in a metal factory as welders, 
sheet-metal workers, and finishers. The employer set a minimum 
wage of 35 cents an hour, and did not want anyone employed there 
for less. We agreed that he would pay the applicants half of that 
rate for a 3 months’ training period and the school’s share would be 
either maintenance or cash to equal the employer’s share. It was also 
agreed that scholarship money would not be paid to the boys until 
they had satisfactorily finished their training period. The amount 
they received from the employer while in training was enough to 
supply them with carfare and lunch money. 
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Two auto mechanics received a kit of tools from the school during 
their training period. Their salary was sufficient to carry their ex- 
penses, even ‘though they lived at home. Six girls received carfare 
and lunch money “during their training, and they continued to live 
at the school. Another ‘boy, who commuted out of town, was given 
his commutation ticket and lunch money while in training. 

From April 1936 through April 1937, 47 pupils have been placed 
in training jobs. Six quit during training and five were discharged 
for unsatisfactory attitudes. The remaining 36 are permanently em- 
ployed and have every opportunity to succeed. This success, of 
course, depends upon their willingness to “fit in” and meet the re- 
quirements of the job. 

It may also interest you to know that of the 67 boys and girls grad- 
uated from our 3 schools this June 1937, 31 have already “been 
placed on training jobs. Three have been discharged for unsatisfac- 
tory attitudes, one deliberately failed on try-out, and two quit. In 
all of these cases salaries were paid by employers from the time train- 
ing was started. 

We also use the placement-training plan for former graduates 
who are over school age. In these cases as far as possible we plan 
the program with the “employer so that, provided the trainee does 
good work and has made the proper adjustment, and provided there 
is a suitable opening at the end of the training period, he will be 
employed. A small salary is usually paid in these cases. Howev er, 
when no salary is given during training, carfares have been paid 
by the school from “which the person was graduated, and in a few 
vases by the State Rehabilitation Bureau. 

Other pupils receiving this type of training are those with mental 
or physical handicaps in addition to deafness, who cannot compete 
in regular industry. These people are placed in sheltered workshops 
where they may learn a type of work suited to their limited abilities. 
They do not have to work under such severe pressure. After they 
are tried out in the clinic training room to determine their produc- 
tion ability, they are placed in the sheltered workshop where they 
may make what they earn. If after experience in the shop they im- 
prove sufficiently to be placed in regular industry, this is arranged, 
and their workshop experience is a good reference. If they are per- 
manent sheltered workshop cases, they can earn a small amount, 
which, though not comparable to a regular salary, .gives them some 
feeling of usefulness and keeps them happily occupied. 

From April 1936 through April 1937, 17 of our graduates thus 
handicapped, have been given this training and work in sheltered 
workshops. 

From an educational point of view, from the point of view of in- 
dividual returns and from the point of view of community publicity 
or employer education, I have placed special emphasis on three points 
I feel most important to the success of our employment service to the 
deaf. 

The first, after training has been given, is a careful selection of em- 
ployers, a wide knowledge of occupations, and careful selection of 
the applicants and their qualifications to fit the jobs. 

Second, an intensive interview with the applicant before place- 
ment, describing the job requirements, hours of work, attitudes 
needed, and wor Kk expected of him. 
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The third is continuous follow-up on the job after placement. At 
this time a conference is had with the employer and employee. This, 
I believe, to be probably the most important of all of our employ- 
ment work with the deaf and it is the one point that apparently has 
been most neglected. If we can keep our people in their jobs for 6 
months, we can then feel we have some stability. Misunderstand- 
ings of every sort seem to arise during this initial period. 

WwW hile deaf applicants give ev idence of many of the same charac- 
teristics of maladjustment that hearing applicants do, their problems 
seem to be more pronounced, and satisfactory solutions to them are 
more difficult. It is also true that these difficultic s appear to be prev- 
alent among a larger proportion of deaf workers. Even among 
many of the most intelligent, alert, and able workers appears that 
recurring sense of suspicion. In practically every instance at one 
time or ‘another, the deaf worker thinks he is being discriminated 
against. He seems to be more easily swayed by his emotions and 
rarely attempts to stop, look, and listen to find out for himself or 
to do his own thinking. Also, all too often we find it a real prob- 
lem to get our andidates to the place where they are willing to 
adapt to situations in which they find themselves. ‘They want to do 
the one job for which they are employed, and are not very flexible. 
Many of them would rather leave a good job than do other tasks 
than those for which they were originally employed, although they 
are paid the same wage. A good ex xample i is that of a trainee welder. 
He liked to weld and did an exceptionally good job at it. How- 
ever, during a brief slack period in that department the employer 
transferred him to sheet-metal work. The boy sulked, became in- 
solent, and finally went home and sent a card to the employer stat- 
ing that he “would be ill for two weeks.” I had had several inter- 
views with the boy on my previous visits to the plant on the subject 
of adaptability, so naturally I sensed trouble. That same week an- 
other employer telephoned me, stating he had employed two of my 
welders. Having only one available at the time, I wondered where 
he had found the second one. 

A visit was made to this second employer, the boys were called for 
interview and lo and behold, the training candidate belonging on the 
other job was found working there. He had listed himself as ill, had 
left work unfinished and was trying a new job. The salary on his 
new job was the same and working conditions were not so good. I 
put the decision up to the employer, suggesting that if he w anted the 
boy we only requested that he be released long enough to return to 
the other job and clean up his unfinished work. The employer was 
not interested in having on his staff a chap so unreliable, and he was 
released that night. His former employer agreed to accept him 
again to finish his tr: aining with the understand that it was his last 
chance. He was placed on the job and made a good adjustment. 
Later he was returned to his regular work as w elder, was raised five 

cents an hour and he is now doing a splendid job. 

The problem of production is always before us when placing many 
of our deaf applicants. Deaf workers have lost jobs because they 
seem to have so little conception of the importance of speed. They 
think they are fast workers, are satisfied with themselves, and it takes 
employers endless time and many threats of losing the job before 
they appear willing to speed up. 
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Educators of the deaf have already agreed that it takes longer to 
train the deaf child. This is due to the nature of the handicap and 
the tremendous program to be covered during school years. By the 
same token, then, it is not strange that it takes the deaf person longer 
to assimilate the many things to be learned in his occupational life. 
Adjustment to the world in which he finds himself, fair play, respon- 
sibility to himself, his employer, and society as a whole, a degree, at 
least, of belief in and understanding of fellow citizens, and the many 
other things necessary to any individual’s success—all these things 
must be learned. They cannot be given in 1 or 20 employment inter- 
views. It takes time and intensive, continuous work. The follow-up 
program is a help in this direction, but it is not the whole answer. 
By the time the individual reaches the employment bureau he is pretty 
well “made,” as it were. Employment counselors long for the day 
when vocational schools offer a guidance program to every pupil 
when he first enters school. With this program closely related to the 
employment counselor’s program we may hope to turn out fewer mal- 
rhe nae individuals. Also, employment people ask that teachers of 

ocational subjects give more consideration to the relation of their 
work to the job to be done outside. As an employment worker for 
the deaf I most humbly ask you to consider this. For employment. 
records, classroom attitudes should be considered together with me- 
chanical skills. Some of the things which are so often reflected in the 
deaf applicant and become the real handicap to him in his work life 
are tardiness, poor grooming, insolence, lack of stability and de- 
pendability, unwillingness to cooperate, " unwillingness to adjust to 
changing work in the “classroom, changing trade courses because they 
become tired of the same thing, lack of versatility and adaptability, 
poor quality and small quantity of work, and so forth. It is, of 
course, true that we observe these same problems among the hearing 
group, but the difficulties seem more acute among the des af, 

Our follow-up program helps to check and adjust many of these 
difficulties, but I am sure we all agree that a good foundation can be 
laid before school is finished. 

Also, we find deaf applicants unprepared to answer questions about. 
the type of work they do and know. Inadequate information con- 
cerning names of machines operated and tools used and lack of knowl- 
edge of how to fill out an application blanck have meant the loss of a 
job to some deaf people. Occupational information is necessary be- 
fore referring a person to a job, and it has not been available either 
from the applicant or from the reference blanks which are sent to the 
schools to be filled out. A course of study covering this type of train- 
ing would be a great help to deaf boys and girls ‘applying for work. 

The employment office must keep records and in order to do so it 
is necessary to correspond with applicants to determine whether or not 
they are working or whether they were employed on the job to which 
they were referred. Prompt response by the applicant to such corre- 
spondence and frequent contacts with the office according to schedule 
or appointment are necessary if the applicant expects service. Fre- 
quently the deaf person loses out on a job because he fails to answer 
correspondence or keep his appointment. This is either because he 
is ignorant of the importance of it or unwilling to cooperate. 

More detailed instructions about how to do these things and the 
importance of doing them cannot be overstressed. A good worker 
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is not merely a good mechanic, he must meet other requirements as 
well. 

When we first started our service I heard a great deal about em- 
ployer discrimination against the deaf. Undoubtedly, there is some 
but there is discrimination against religions, types of personalities, 
races, ages, sexes, and a variety of other discriminations that are 
constant. problems i in an employment office. From my experience I 
am not able to agree with the wholesale idea that the deaf are largely 
discriminated against by employers. This idea, I believe, is not 
founded upon fact. In tre acing down many cases of lay-offs, releases, 
et cetera, that were said to be discriminations against deaf persons, 
I shall have to admit that they turned out to be, in practic ally every 

‘ase, based on different causes. Many of the reasons given in the 
foregoing paragraphs were found to be paramount and unmistakable. 
In some instances no definite reason was found, but just plain every- 
day misunderstandings occurred either on the part of the employer 
or the workers. In other cases insufficient training or experience 
was the reason. In a few cases the work was described as “too 
hazardous.” 

Other suggestions given us when we started were to the effect that 
we should not place many deaf persons working together because 
they did not get along well. Also they did not like to work together. 
From an employment point of view and from our experience this is 
just another silly notion built up over a period of time and without 
foundation. In some cases we have been told by deaf applicants 
that they did not want to work with other deaf persons but when 
they were asked who should work with the deaf if the deaf them- 
selves refused, they forgot the request. Never have we had difli- 
culties arising from a group working together and we have many 
large groups engaged i in the same plants. 

The employer “of the 12 deaf metal workers feels it is an advantage 
to have a group working together. He believes it has a stabilizing 
influence on the hearing workers as well as the deaf, and that the 
competition is healthier. 

From June 1935 through December 1936 the special representative 
made 413 field visits to industries and social and governmental 
agencies. These visits represented 370 industrial calls. Two hun- 
dred and twenty different companies were visited, which represented 
37 different kinds of industries. Of the 220 companies visited 205 
of them employed deaf persons. Only 13 of them felt they could 
not employ the deaf because of the nature of the work to be done. 
Ten of them were uncertain, and further “selling” is necessary. One 
hundred and ten of them agreed to employ learners if they were 
well trained in trades. 

Since November 1933 when our service started, through May 1937, 
a total of 869 placements have been made, 433 were men and 436 
women. 

In closing I should like to say that I believe we have every reason 
to feel encouraged. The deaf, with whom we all work and in whom 
we are all so interested, have made excellent progress. They have 
many qualities which have not yet been developed. You in the 
schools have the tremendous task of finding out the best method 
of developing the necessary assets which I, “from the employment 
or employers’ point of view, request. Close cooperation is neces- 
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sary between your school and your employment counselor. It is 
not a hopeless task or an impossible one. Our progress to date proves 
that new ways of doing things always exist. We have a hard job 
ahead and a long way to go to reach the result we all work toward, 
that of better-adjusted and better-trained deaf individuals more 
wholly prepared to meet and cope with the hard rules of life. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank the superintendents 
and staffs of the New York, Lexington, and St. Joseph Schools with 
which I work for the excellent cooperation I have received. Without 
their interest and action on suggestions made and their understanding 
of my problems which represent business demands, we could not have 
had the measure of success our employment program has enjoyed. 

I cannot close without stating how much I have enjoyed the chal- 
lenging job it has been my pleasure to hold over the past 314 years. 
With our own progressive educational program under way I look 
forward to the development of an employment program connected 
with all schools for the deaf. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF THE DEAF 


(By Marcus L. KENNER, president, National Association of the Deaf, 
: New York City) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, you who are acquainted with 
the deaf need not be told that most of those who graduate from our 
schools certainly make good in the industrial world if but given an 
equal opportunity. At least I, as an employer of the deaf of over 
20 years, can and do vouch for that. 

We appreciate and applaud the many means taken by our schools 
in vocational guidance and training, though still far from perfect. 
But, after school—what ? 

As indicating the ignorance regarding our capabilities by even 
large industrial corporations, listen to this one: Some time ago, in 
company with Superintendent Skyberg, I had the opportunity of 
addressing a public meeting of the Capital District Association of 
the Deaf at Schenectady, N. Y. One of the speakers charged that 
the General Electric Co. of that city, employing an average of 15,000 
persons, has only one deaf man on its pay rolls. Think of it—only 
1 in 15,000! Out of sheer curiosity, as well as a sense of obligation, 
I made inquiry of the chairman of the board, Mr. Owen D. Young, 
asking if this be true and what is the avowed policy of the company 
in relation to the deaf, anyway. Mr. Young promptly and courte- 
ously replied that an investigation would be undertaken. In due 
course came his response, enclosing copy of report from their vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, that “these men cannot be used 
on regular factory employment because of the accident hazard— 
traveling cranes and small electric trucks are constantly in motion,” 
and so forth. I replied to Mr. Young, calling attention to the fallacy 
of said report. There certainly must be a number of lines of work 
in that immense plant’ that a deaf person could do, and do well, 
without any greater danger of accident, if the officials in direct charge 
would only pursue a more enlightened policy. And hadn’t that vice 
president better look out when crossing the streets; he might be run 
over by a wheelbarrow! Mr. Young’s secretary has acknowledged 
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my letter—of June 18th—which will receive his attention upon his 
return from the West. 

For many years past has the National Association of the Deaf 
advocated the creation of divisions of the deaf in the State labor 
bureaus. It is through such agencies that we could best reach and 
educate the general public, not to speak of industrial corporations. 
May I ask that the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
go on record as endorsing this movement. Those in the educational 
field surely are in an excellent position to recommend as well as 
be the mouthpiece for the deaf in the industrial world. What’s 
wrong, too, with enlisting parental cooperation? They should be 
taught to exert themselves, as they do for their normal children, and 
not permit the deaf to be relegated to a back seat. 

Let us have more effective coordination between parents, this con- 
vention of American instructors and the National Association of the 
Deaf, thereby hastening the solution of our placement problem. 


FIELD WORKERS FOR THE DEAF AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 
(By NorMANn M. TaAytor, field agent, Ohio State School for the Deaf) 
INTRODUCTION 


This project was undertaken because of the writer’s interest in 
ascertaining that other field workers for the deaf were doing, what 
activities were proving productive to them, together with a desire to 
meet with them in a discussion of common problems at the national 
convention in June 1937 in New York City. 

The response to the inquiries and the many other letters received 
would seem to indicate that there had been many others hoping 
for such a meeting. Dr. Harris Taylor has been wholehearted in 
his support of the idea from its inception and has made a meeting 
of this kind possible. 

This survey included all residential schools and the larger private, 
parochial, and day schools. Ninety-three schools were included in 
the survey. Eighty replies were received giving an 86-percent re- 
turn. From this survey 26 field workers were located. A question- 
naire was sent to them and replies were received from 25, giving a 
96-percent return. This would seem to indicate that the workers 
themselves were keenly interested in the meeting and in combining 
their efforts to further effective field work. 

The data presented in the following pages are tabulated from the 
questionnaires returned by the field workers. 


FIELD WORKERS’ SURVEY 


Titles of workers.—Variety best expresses the titles given to the 
field workers. Fifteen different titles were listed. The title of “field 
worker” led the list with eight persons having that title. One 
superintendent in a major school reports doing the field work for his 
school, 

The list of titles follows: Field worker, field agent, field repre- 
sentative, field officer, field worker for deaf and blind, investigator 
for the deaf and blind, social worker, special representative for the 
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deaf, missionary, teacher, traveling agent, superintendent (division 
for the deaf), chief (bureau of labor for the deaf), supervising 
teacher, superintendent (of school). 

Amount of time spent in field work.—Several workers indicated 
that it was rather difficult to say just how much time was spent in 
field work as their duties were varied, the amount of money avail- 
able for travel being a deciding factor where the territory was very 
large. Ten workers reported on the questionnaire that they spent 
their entire time in field work although 14 were listed by the school 
superintendents as being full-time field workers. Six worked sum- 
mers only; three, three-fourths time; three one-half time; and three 
reported working only one-fourth time in field work. 

Months on duty—The majority of workers were found to spend 
12 months on duty. Fourteen reported working 12 months; six work 
11 months, and five work 10 months. 

Extent of territory—The group might almost be called State field 
workers for the deaf, as 16 report their respective States as being 
their territory. Five have large cities as their territory. Two re- 
port working in more than one State, and two workers have certain 
counties assigned to them. 

Immediate superior officer—Twenty-one workers reported that 
they worked directly under the superintendent of the school. Four 
worked under different supervision. One each reported being re- 
sponsible to one of the following: Commissioner of labor; secretary, 
State board of education; State industrial commission; chief, physi- 
cally handicapped children’s bureau, State department of education. 

Duties of field workers—Quite a diversity of duties was given 


by the workers. Thirty-two different duties were listed, by far the 
most common responsibilities of field workers are home investiga- 
tions, preschool advice to parents, and follow-up of pupils. Coun- 
seling is also one of their most common duties. 

The following is a list of the duties reported and the number of 
workers listing them: 


Home investigations 

ne pI I U aeeatennecaneentencceacaces 
Follow-up of pupils 

Counseling 

a IE OE i i lacie ei eee nine eRnEnmis eminem 
Placement 

Publicity 

IN OU oie SS i ctrl gs a taeaknn is tpahiniaha en ea mamma a Raia aes 
Visit schools for the hearing 

School attendance 

Teaching 

Assisting superintendent 

Radio talks 

Visitors’ attendant 

Maintenance work 

Pupils’ supervisor 

Interpreting in court 


The following duties appeared but once: Taking children to State 
university for tests ; procuring moneys for school “support; supervis- 
ing training courses; arranging for children in special classes ; keep- 
ing office records; arranging for children’s social life; arr anging for 
summer camp and playground activities; buying clothing for indi- 
gent pupils; supervising academic demonstrations; sending reports 
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to parents when pupils are ill; conducting hearing tests at clinics; 
supervising teacher; selecting boarding homes; school superintend- 
ent; making arrangements for transportation at vacation time. 

Audiome tric te sts.—Fifteen field workers reported that they did 
not give audiometric tests and 10 reported giving some type of test. 
Several workers indicated that they did not give audiometric tests 
but they were given at the school. 

The 6-A audiometer, while one of the newest machines, seems to be 
the most popular. This may be accounted for in part at least by 
the fact that it is lighter, requires no batteries, is more convenient to 

carry and also it is less’ expensive. It operates on regular 110-volt 
alternating courrent. The 2-A comes second with the '3-A indicated 
as being used for rough testing. 

Tests given and the number using them are as follows: 

OPA ise e eee ee 3 
5 | Voice test ‘ 
DS ) Wihitper test... 22S 3 

The following tests were also listed, but no explanation as to their 
use was given: 
Sonotone Audiometer 


Penn Cliff 
Radio Ear 


States having field workers for the deaf.—Only 15 States have any 
person definitely assigned to field-work duties. New York leading 
by a wide margin as New York City and New York a have nine 
persons w orking i in some phase of field work for the dea 

The following States have one or more field oa Missouri, 


Oklahoma, New Jersey, Iowa, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Oregon, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Wisconsin, Louisiana, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota. 


DIRECTORY OF FIELD WORKERS, JUNE 25, 1937 
FULL-TIME WORKERS 


Bortano, Augusta, field worker, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New York City. 
Evans, Mrs. E. Channing, State agent (for blind and deaf), 843 Euclid Avenue, 
Des Moines, Lowa. 
Gehl, Rev. Eugene J., missionary, St. John’s Institute for Dear Mutes, St. 
Francis, Wis. 
Gibian, Miss Rose, social worker, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York 
City. 
Helmle, Miss Margarette B., special representative, New York Employment 
Bureau, New York City. 
Howard, Mrs. Petra F., superintendent, Division for the Deaf, National Reem- 
ployment Service, St. Paul, Minn. 
Kempton, Miss Elizabeth, investigator for the Blind and Deaf State Depart- 
ment of Education, 144 East Fifty-second Street, New York City. 
Lane, Mrs. Jean K., social worker, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
— H. R., traveling agent, Deaf, Blind, and Orphans’ Institute, Taft, 
kla. 
Perkins, Miss Iva, field worker, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
— Norman. M., field agent, Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, 
io. 
Vestal, J. M., chief, Bureau of Labor for the Deaf, National Reemployment 
Service, Raleigh, N. C. 
Williams, Miss E. Glenone, field worker, Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Dela- 
van, Wis. 
Warfield, Miss Ethel B., field agent, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, N. J. 
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PART-TIME WORKERS 


Baughman, R. T., vocational principal, Indiana State School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Betz, Miss Dorothy, teacher, Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cunningham, Laura, field worker, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New York 
City. 

Clatterbuck, Marvin B., teacher, Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 

Elstad, Leonard M., superintendent, Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Galloway, James, field worker, Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Glawe, Miss Arlene, teacher, South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Harris, Glen I., Supervising Industrial Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Norris, Arthur G., supervising teacher, Missouri School for the Deaf, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

Rider, Mrs. Grace, field worker, Northern New York School for the Deaf, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Susemihl, Mrs. Alfred L., field worker, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Williams, Mrs. Ellen G., teacher, Central New York School for the Deaf, 
Rome, N. Y. 





NECROLOGY 


Jean Alter: Teacher in vocational department, Western Pennsylvania School. 
Died January 11, 1936. 

Gertrude Baldwin: Graduate of Carelton College, Northfield, Minn. Trained 
at Lexington School for the Deaf. M. A., New York University. Teacher 
Minnesota School 3 weeks, 1935. Died October 11, 1935. 

John Beattie Chandler: Born in Oneida, Tenn. Graduate Tennessee School 
for the Deaf and Gallaudet College. Academic teacher and printing instructor 
1919-36. President Dixie Association of the Deaf and publisher of Silent 
Southerner, official organ of the association. Died June 28, 1936. 

Mary J. Clark: Graduate of high school, Lancaster, Ky. Trained under Miss 
Carter in Stanford and at the Indiana School. Teacher Indiana School 1926 
to time of her death. 

Edward Purcell Cleary: Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 8, 1866. Edu- 
eated in day schools in Cincinnati and Gallaudet College, 1887. Private 
teacher in Ohio several years. Organized St. Rita’s School for the Deaf in 
Cincinnati. Teacher Illinois School 1893-1932. Treasurer of Home for Aged 
in Chicago and trustee. Died March 30, 1936. 

Mrs. Georgia Coleman: Teacher in the South Carolina School for several years. 
Wife of founder of Florida School. Died October 1937. 

Thomas Jefferson Cranwill: Born at Manito, Ill., June 3, 1864. Instructor of 
baking, Illinois School 1895-1922 ; at Kansas School, 1922-86. Died November 
22, 1936. 

Anita F. Driscoll: Teacher of the deaf 50 years. Collaborator in publication 
of the Driscoll Arithmetic, 1929. Member of the teacher-training staff of 
the Lexington School until 1985, having retired from active teaching in 1925. 
Died December 11, 1936. 

Margaret Ferguson: Born in Baton Rouge, La., at School for the Deaf of 
which her father was superintendent. Graduate of Potomac Academy. 
Trained under Mrs. H. G. Throckmorton. Taught in a number of schools 
and at the West Virginia School 1982-86. Died January 18, 1936. 

Stella Fisk: Teacher of art in the Wisconsin School for a number of years. 
Died April 6, 1935. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hunter: Teacher in Ohio School 1897-1935. Died October 1, 
1935. 

Marguerite Osborne Jenkins: Born in Middleboro, Ky., November 10, 1894. 
Graduate of Webb’s Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich., and from the Normal 
Department of Clarke School. Teacher in the Northern New York School, 
Malone; North Carolina School; Alabama School; West Virginia School; and 
at the time of her death was a member of the staff of the Virginia School. 
Died December 24, 1936. 

Mrs. Helen Ross Jordan: Born in Jacksonville, Ill., September 11, 1863. 
Teacher at Illinois School for the Blind 1896-1907. Became interested in deaf- 
blind. Teacher at Illinois School 1907-37. Died March 8, 1937. 

Annie Larkin: Born in Lockport, N. Y. Educated at local schools and St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Fordham, N. Y. Appointed teacher in St. Joseph’s School 
in 1873. Studied education of the deaf in France 2 years. Became principal 
and superintendent. Retired in 1923. Died July 10, 1937. 

Carolyn Talcott Lyon: Born at Hartford, Conn., April 28, 1862. Secretarial 
assistant to Dr. Westervelt at the Rochester School for 19 years. Married 
Mr. Edmund Lyon in 1896. Friend and benefactress of the school through- 
out life. Donated Lyon Hall in memory of Mr. Lyon in 1931. Member of 
board of directors of Rochester School. Member of the executive committee 
of American Association for Promotion of Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
for many years. Died December 19, 1936. 

James McDonald: Born December 2, 1848, in Cornwall County, England. In- 
structor of carpentry in the Alabama School 1900 to 1936. Died November 
28, 1936. 
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Marguerite M. McNaughton: Born at Center Point, Ind., January 26, 1897. 
Graduate of State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Training at Ball 
State College and Indiana School. Teacher Indiana School 15 years. Super- 
vising teacher Idaho School 1985-87. Died March 20, 1937. 

Edith Markey: Born March 29, 1864. Secretary of the Maryland School 1893- 
1930. Her services marked to an unusual degree by faithful devotion to duty. 
Died December 25, 1936. 

Rose Marsh: Matron Ohio School 1900. Supervising teacher of speech in 
primary department 1901-87. Died March 23, 1937. 

Mrs. Lenabel Mays: Born at Hustonville, Ky., September 1, 1902. Graduate 
Hustonville High School. Training at Central Institute, St. Louis. Teacher 
Tennessee School 9 years. Died August 7, 1937. 

James J. Murphy: Graduate of Gallaudet College. Teacher at Wisconsin 
School for 20 years. Died January 19, 1934. 

Mabel Parks: Supervisor at North Carolina School. Died October 4, 1937. 

Alice May Plouer: Graduate of Mae Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill. Teacher 
at Illinois School 9 years. Teacher at Mount Airy School 14 years. Re- 
turned to Illinois School in 1926 and taught there until 1986. Died July 12, 
1936. 

Mrs. Birdie Capers Scott: Born in Kentucky. Wife of Wirt A. Scott, former 
superintendent of the Mississippi School. Teacher at Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Mississippi Schools. Died in Tulsa, Okla., August 1937. 

Mary E. Skinner: Educated in public schools of Hustonville, Ky. Trained at 
Central Institute, St. Louis. Teacher at Central New York School 1924-36. 
Died July 11, 1936. 

Mrs. Isabelle Kimball Tallman: Teacher at the Wisconsin School for a number 
of years. Died September 17, 1937. 

George M. Teegarden: Graduate of Iowa School for the Deaf and Gallaudet 
College, 1876. Teacher at Western Pennsylvania School 1876-1924. Widely 
known among the deaf. 

H. Lorraine Tracy: Born in Iowa. Graduate of Gallaudet College, 1890. 
Teacher at ‘Louisiana School 1890-1920. Head teacher at Mississippi School 
and editor of the Deaf Mississippian, 1920-26. Resigned to become a mis- 
sionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the deaf. Died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 20, 1936. 

George F. Tripp: Born in Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1874. Instructor in wood- 
working at the Mississippi School 1896-1905; at Michigan School 1905-387. 
President of the Michigan Association of the Deaf. 

Margaret Gay Trout: Born March 22, 1856. Teacher at Virginia School 37 
years. Died November 4, 1937. 

George William Veditz: Born August 18, 1861. Graduate Maryland School for 
the Deaf, 1878, and Gallaudet College, 1884. Teacher at Maryland School, 
1884-88; at Colorado School, 1888-1905, Founder of Maryland Association 
of the Deaf. Founder of the Colorado Association of the Deaf. President, 
National Association of the Deaf, 1904-10. Frequent contributor to periodi- 
eals published in the interest of the deaf and to poultry and horticulture 
journals, in which businesses he was interested. Died March 12, 1937. 

E. W. Walker: Superintendent of Wisconsin School, 1902-17. President of 
Wisconsin Educators Association one term. Prominent in Masonic affairs. 
Died January 1, 1937. 

Olive Worthington: Teacher in Ohio School, 1926-35. Died August 21, 1935. 

Julia M. Young: Born March 19, 1865. Teacher at Maryland School, 1889-1931. 
Retired from active duties February 1931. Died May 22, 1937. 

JAMES N. ORMAN, Chairman, 
Irvine S. FUSFELD, 
HELEN NORTHROP, 
A. Epwina ELL LIorTT, 
JOSEPH BOUCHARD, 
Necrology Committee. 
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